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History has always formed an integral 
component in the educational 
curriculum. For this subject to achieve 
its fullest potential in any level in the 
educational system, the teachers should 
be equipped into new concepts, and 
latest teaching procedure and 
techniques. 


This book deals with almost all the 
aspects of history teachings, from the 
nature and scope of history to the aims, 
objectives, values, skills, abilities and 
attitudes upon which the teachers 
should focus while teaching the subject. 


It is hoped that the book will be 
received by the teachers, educators, 
teacher-trainees as well as practising 
teachers who wish to impart the subject 
in its entirety to the students of history. 
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to the history teacher 
to help him 
make history a living subject 
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PREFACE 


During the last few years, attempts have been made to renovate 
the system of education in our country. A new pattern of education 
and curriculum has been recommended for the whole country. In 
the new curriculum, history forms an important component of social 
sciences. Both the concept and purpose of teaching this subject at 
various stages have been redefined. For history to achieve its fullest 
potential as a subject at any level in the educational system, it has 
become essential to equip the teacher with the new concept, latest 
teaching procedures and techniques, as nothing can succeed unless 
the teacher cooperates, works hard and adopts the latest procedures. 
This book has been written to equip the history teacher adequately 
With all these to enable him to shoulder his new responsibilities 
With confidence and competence. 


The book deals with almost all the aspects of history teaching. 
The first chapter deals with the nature and scope of history. The 
chapter on aims, objectives and values identifies the understanding, 
skills, abilities and attitudes upon which the teacher should focus 
while teaching history. It also emphasises the values of learning 
history. What considerations should guide us in selecting the con- 
tents of history and what curriculum has been recommended by Patel 
Committee and CBSE, have been given in chapter third. Relation 
of history with other-subjects is the theme of the fourth chapter. 
Which type of instructional material can be helpful in teaching 
and learning history has been extensively dealt with in chapter five. 
Teaching aids and methods which could help in the achievement of 
aims of teaching history have been discussed in chapter six and 
seven. How history classroom, library and museum сап be 
helpful in making history popular and how they should be equip- 
ped is the subject -matter of chapter eight. There is a separate chap- 
ter on the history teacher as it is on him the whole effort revolves— 
how he plans, how he organises and how he teaches. There are 
certain very important problems in history teaching—How to 
develop chronology-sense among the pupils, how to utilise 
current events and contemporary affairs in history teaching, how 
to teach controversial issues, how history can be helpful in promo- 
ting national integration and international understanding, etc. АП 
these problems have been given a fair treatment in the book. Latest 
techniques of evaluating achievement in history have been suggested 
in chapter fifteen. How to plan history lessons—guidelines have 
been suggested in chapter sixteen. To help the prospective teacher, 
some sample lesson plans have also been given. At the end of every 
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chapter, key ideas have been given in the summary to help the reader 
brush up. Evaluation is there to enable him to check up whether he 
has grasped what has been learnt and collateral reading has been 
suggested to enable the enthusiast to pursue his interest further. 


An attempt has been made to meet the requirements of B.Ed. 
syllabus of different universities of the country. It is hoped that 
the book will be well received by the teachers, educators, teacher- 
trainees as well as practising teachers. 


_ The author records her gratefulness to all those writers whose 
views have helped her in amplifying certain assertions. 


The author expresses her thanks to Sh. M.M. Chaudhry, 
Professor and Head, Department of Teaching Aids, NCERT, for 
permission to include in the book the list of filmstrips on history 
collected by his department for the benefit of readers. \ 


The author expresses her affectionate thanks to her husband 
who helped in illustrating the book. 


Comments and suggestions for improvement of the book will be 
gratefully received and attended to. 


Chandigarh S.K. Kochhar 
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History—Its Nature and Scope 


History is often said to be the “queen” or "mother" of the 
Social sciences. It outdates the other social sciences, having appear- 
ed in schools long before the others with the possible exception of 
geography. It is the basis of all subjects of study which fall under 
the category of Humanities and Social Sciences. It is also the basis 
of the study of philosophy, politics, economics and even art and 
religion. No wonder, it is considered an indispensable subject in 


the complete education of man. 


Defining History 
The term history is derived from the Greek word historia which 
means information” or “ап enquiry designed to elicit truth.” It is 
Ps man —his story’’—the story of his efforts to satisfy his craving 
or an orderly social life, to satisfy his love for freedom and to satisfy 
his thirst for beauty and knowledge. 
on of history. It has been 


There is no universally agreed definiti 
defined differently by different scholars. Burckhardt says, “History 
finds worthy of note in another.” In 


the words of Miller, “Тһе course of life is 

and go, tides rise and fall, and that is all of history." Marc Bloch 
ce of menin time. H.G. Wells thinks 

a history of ideas.” E.H. Carr opines 

e between the present and the 

simple but beautiful definition 

—The History of 


step further. He says, “History is the 


Own benefit.” 
Johnson gives a very broad definition of history. . He writes, 
History, in its broadest sense, is everything that ever happened... 
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history, in the usual acceptation of the term means history of man. 
The materials to be studied are the traces left by his existence in the 
world, the present ideals, present social customs and institutions, 
language, literature, material products of human industry, physical 


man himself, the physical remains of man, his thoughts, feelings and 
actions.’’! 


An analysis of the opinions of different scholars. will reveal the 
true nature of history. 


Nature of History 


_ History is the study of man, It deals with knowledge only when 
it is associated with man’s endeavours and achievements. It 
primarily deals with those who "pass over land and ocean, without 
rest” rather than with those who "only stand and wait." It deals 
with man’s struggle through the ages. By selecting “innumerable 
biographies" and Presenting their lives in the appropriate social 


context and the ideas in the Auman context, we understand the 
sweep of events. 


History is concerned with man in time, Time factor is the esse- 
nce of history. It deals with a series of events and each event 
Occurs at a given point in time. It is time which affords a perspec- 
tive to events and lends a charm that brightens up the past. Human 
history, in fact, is the process of human development in time. “If 
time were to stand Still," writes Galbraith, “history would soon 
cease, once the existing evidence was fully sifted."? Time means 
change and the entire world of nature, no 


с I I less than human beings, 
15 in constant change. History is a subject which reveals that no 
ideal or institution has u 


‹ U unchanging eternal value. As a matter of 
fact, in a static world, history has no meaning. 


According to Toynbee’s Survey of Man’s History, mankind 
has seen 26 distinct civilizations which arose, prospered and passed 
away during the past three thousand years, beginning from the 


Sumerian Age and Indus Valley civilization to the Aryan, and 
Muslim civilizations. 


r economy and the 
being shaped not so much by tradition as 


y th i and technology. Technological innova- 
tions in agriculture, medicine and industry, for EE have 


оп the miraculous achievements. These suc 
r ulous Е сеѕѕеѕ һауе 
engendered a faith that in science and technology lies the solutions 


1. Н. Johnson, Теасһїпе о/ History, р. 1 
2." V.H. Galbraith, The Historian at Work, p. 5. 
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to today’s problems. The intense application of the scientific and 
technological knowledge, directly and indirectly, has entered into 
our bones and marrows and is affecting сһапреіп all aspects of 
individual and societal life. The agricultural man is being trans- 
formed into agro-industrial man and agro-industrial man into 
technetronic man. Presently, the humanity is basking in the 
technetronic age which is characterised by intense application of 
Science and technology to every aspect of life--political, economic, 
Social, cultural, educational and spiritual. Science and technology, 
On the one hand, are thought to be a bonanza for the eradication 
of all the evils of humanity, and оп the other hand, posing a danger 
to its very survival. 


Man has progressed from the cave age to the jet and nuclear 
age—all these have been steps in man’s story of development. 
This process of historical change has led to social awareness. He 
Started living in groups, clans and societies. There was the 
development of city-states, nation-states and now world- 
State, 4 


History is concerned with man in space also. „Individuals and 
nations are studies in their physical and geographical environment. 
The interaction of man on environment and vice versa is а dynamic 
One. Out of this arise the varied trends in the political, social, 
€conomic and cultural spheres of man’s activities and achieve- 


ments, 


History explains the present. The present has evolved out of the 
Past. The task of history is to study this evolution. The causal 
Telationships between the selected happenings are to be unearthed 
Which help in revealing the nature of happenings and framing of 
general laws. 

History is a dialogue between the events of the past and progressi- 
vely emerging future ends. The historian's interpretation of the 
Past, his selection of the significant and the relevant, evolves with 
the progressive emergence of new goals. For example, so long as 
the main goal appeared to be the organisation of constitutional 
liberation and political rights, the historian interpreted the past in 
Constitutional and political terms. When economic and ‘social ends 
began to replace constitutional and political ends, historians turned 
to economic and social interpretations of the past. Since а рге- 
Occupation with the economic and social ends represents a broader 
and more advanced stage in human development than the pre- 
Occupation with political and constitutional ends, so the economic 
and social interpretation of history “may be said to represent the 
More advanced stage in history than the exclusively political inter- 


_ Prétation. 


. History is the story of the growth of human consciousness, both 
in its individual and collective aspects. The growth from the stone 
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age to the modern civilized state, the growth in consciousness of 
Greek city-state, and Indian nationhood, an Israeli kibbutz, or a 
nation in the process of self-discovery. This story does not proceed 
in strict chronology. It is sequential but it is also relevant. 


Continuity and coherence are the necessary requisites of history. 
No event is an isolated event in the universe. No human event is 
born out of vacuum; it arises out of the foundations of previous 
events. In turn, the event so sustained by previous happenings 
Bives rise along with other interconnected and interdependent 
events, to new events and the progressive Process continues. History 
carries the burden of human progress as it is passed down from 


generation to generation, from society to society, and in this 
continuity lies the essence of history. 


Thus, history is the story of what men and women have done, of 
what they have left for ot 


1 hers to enjoy and suffer. People have 
made fantastic blunders and noble contributions, but regardless of 
the quality of human activity, it has given us a legacy of civilisation, 


Dot always fine and noble but on. the whole it has led to progress— 
both material and moral. 


History of History 


History (the study of man and 
ugh the successive ages) can be said to have originated with man 
himself. To start with i 


Stories and fables could not hold the interest of humans for long. 
Soon they got interested in factual" 


ебі Narration of such past events 
that had a great significance in thei The credit of giving his- 
tory the status of an independent field of study goes to Herodotus— 

century B.C, He came 


mysterious ways of Providence, 
freedom of will 


He endowed men historically with 
in which they 


to make choices and t 
Were caught up. Thus, 
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as a truthful narration of events of significant national importance. 
No wonder, Herodotus has been considered the father of history. 


Thucydides, also living in the 5th century B.C., tried to set stan- 
dard of historical reliability. His book—The History of the Pelopo- 
nessian War (431-404 B.C.), marked the next step in the march of 
history towards becoming a science. Не took special pains to sift 
the facts relating to the political conditions existing at the time and 
to the events that followed each other in quick succession. Whereas 
Herodotus attempted to make correct identification of past happen- 
1185 in regard to the Persian War, but did not try to account for the 

Why" of them, Thucydides in his history of the Peloponessian War, 
not only collected authentic information about the war, but also 
tried to analyse the cause and effect relationships, i.e., he tried to 
answer the "why" of the events. He attempted to set standards of 


historical reliability. 


. In the middle ages, history was a hand-maid of theology. The 
historians were mainly interested in discovering and explaining the 

ivine plan in history. In the 17th century, a systematic study, 
based on the examination of historical authorities, was undertaken 
along with the use of non-literary sources like inscriptions, coins, 
etc. Thus, the historical method changed and the way was prepared 
for the development of critical history. In the 18th century, philoso- 
Phers began to view history primarily as the study of man in 
Society, History became a study of society as a whole in all its 
aspects. Changes and growth of societies became the subject of 


Study by historians. 


In the 19th century, emphasis began to be laid on political his- 
tory апа German teacher Leopold Von Ranke gave the scientific 
method of dealing with history. During this period, we see the 
impact of progress, formulation of laws on the development of 
history. Attempts were made during this time to arrange the whole 
ОЁ history into a single scheme and thus raise it to the rank of a 
Science. In this period, the sole objective of history became the 
teaching of historical events їп their rigid chronological sequence 
Without discriminating one from the other. As it was theage of 
emperors, monarchs, and political alignments among different 
rulers, their personal life and exploits, conquests, wars, sieges, 
Tebellions, expansions consolidations and administration of domini- 
Ons, it was said that history is the root, politics is the fruit and thus 
Politics and history are inevitably inter-connected. The concept 
Predominantly emphasised the military and political aspects of 
story. 

In the latter part of the 19th and early years of the 20th century, 
when science assumed great importance, history began to be consi- 
dered as the true science of society, and as ‘such, the science of 
Sciences, Not only historians but also political scientists and 
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philosophers began to study this ‘science uf sciences.’ Historians 
began to be considered as the scholars who seek to organise and 
collect facts according to the principle of causality. 


Later, due to the Marxian impact on the thoughts of people 
there was a'shift from the political to the economic and social as- 
pects of history. The need for including study of the daily life of 
the individual was stressed, as that alone could give colourful deta- 
ils to the political and economic picture. The cultural aspect was 
recognised as an invaluable aspect of the ‘achievement of mankind. 
Not only that, new fields of study like sociology and psychology 


drew the attention of the historians to new factors in the develop- 
ment of man. 


Modern history is not only concerned with the political happen- 
ings in the life of a nation; itis also concerned with the economic, 
social, cultural and religious aspects of its life. Since the Industrial 
Revolution, the life of people is being dominated more by economic 
considerations. As such economic happenings have become more 
important in history than they had ever been before. 


It is obvious that the scope of the subject has expanded both 
vertically and horizontally. 


The Modern Concept of History 


The modern concept of history is more scient 
sive. It is not merely a chronicle of events or a 
wreathe with the events strung on the thread of ideas. It is belie- 
ved, that ideas are the base of all actions and are behind every 
occurrence and are, therefore, important. It is the ideas that have 
determined the action of man through the ages. Ideas are the forces 
motivating the actions of men. History deals with these forces 
behind the actions and presents a three-dimensional picture of the 
human past. According to the modern concept, history does not 
contain only the history of kings and queens, battles and generals, 
but the history of the common man—his house and clothing, his 
fields and their cultivation, his continued efforts to protect his home 
and hearth, and to obtain a just government, his aspirations, achi- , 
evements, disappointments, defeats and failures. Not only the 
individual but also the communities and societies are the subject of ` 
study of history. The focus of history courses has changed from 
the life and work of heroes and important personalities to the 
evolution and growth of societies in all their aspects, 


. Modern concept of history lays em; 
tion, growth and development of h 


ific and comprehen- 
rope of sand but а 


Т т > ап example, Buddha’s teachings 
of piety, peace and righteousness were the Лес of lessons of 
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men who were thinking silently for centuries together. A persona- 
lity or an individual is simply а culmination point of a great move- 
ment—the important point to be studied in history is the evolution, 
growth and development, 


The concept of modern history is quite comprehensive; political 
and military events are not considered as consequences by them- 
selves but are used to give а perspective to important social, cul- 
tural and economic aspects of the life of man. Emphasis is laid on 
interweaving all affairs--social, economic, political, constitutional, 
military and religious. 


. Not only that, history today is considered to have four dimen- 
Sions—namely peoples, places, time and ideas, ag all are indispens- 
able for making the story of humanity intelligible. 


Modern concept of history lays emphasis on the positive link 
and unity which exists between national and world histories. Attem- 
Pt is made to deepen the student’s understanding of the world 
around him and develop in him ideas and attitudes which are im- 
Perative for national and international development to enable him 
to appreciate that the world of man is indivisible. 


Again, the term history today is used for that field of study 
Which treats history as an ‘actuality’ or a science. The method of 
Scientific history is based on actual facts and their coordination in 
accordance with their coexistence іп space, their succession in time 
and the principle of 'causality'. Disconnected facts have no interest 
In themselves. They acquire significance only when they are grouped 


In а system of cause and effect. 


Itis obvious that history has arisen from the status of an anti- 
Quarian and a leisure-time pursuit to a very useful and indispensable 
Part of a man’s education. It has expanded vertically and horizon- 
tally. It has become broad-based and attractive. It deepens our 
Understanding of the potentialities and limitations of the present. It 
has, thus, become a future-oriented study related to contemporary 
Problems. For all these reasons, history has assumed the role of a 


first class human science. 


History—a Science or an Art 


. Opinions are very much divided on the question whether history 
1$ a science or an art. Those who believe that history is a science 


advance the following views: 
l. History aims at discovering facts of the past as they really 
Were and then interprets them objectively. Like other natural scien- 


ces, it uses various methods of enquiry such as observation, classifi- 
Cation, formulation of hypothesis and analysis of evidence before 


Interpreting and reconstructing the past. 
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2. History seeks to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. It follows the method of enquiry to find out the 
truth. To the extent, history seeks to tell the truth by adopting a 
scientific approach, history is a science. 


Now, the question arises—is history a science as physics or 
chemistry are? The answer is in the negative. History is a 
social and concrete science; it deals with the experiences of human 
beings who cannot be reduced to any formula. Moreover, history 
deals with unorgauised facts from which no conclusions can be 
drawn. Historical methods of arriving at facts also differ radically 
from the methods of natural sciences. Whereas natural sciences 
generally deal with facts which can be observed directly and can be 
tested by experiment, historical facts cannot be Observed directly 
and can be arrived at only indirectly through inference. No wonder, 


the status of facts in history is different from the facts in natural 
Sciences. 


Moreover, the historical data are not available for scientific 
Observation and experiment. Collingwood says, “Events of history 
are the things which the historian looks, not at, but through, to 
discern the thought within." Experiment in history is not possible 
because it deals with events that have already happened and cannot 
be repeated. Also, the intentions behind human actions cannot be 
directly observed but can only be reached by a process of’ inference 
and apprehended through the imaginative powers of the mind. 


In history, we can neither formulate generalisations nor predict 
the future with certainty. A historian cannot arrive at general 
principles or laws which may enable him to predict with certainty 
the recurrence of like events, under given conditions. А scientist, 
on the other hand, looks at knowledge from a universal angle and 
arrives at certain generalisations. This helps him control the 
present and predict the future. Rickman has aptly said, ''History 
deals with sequence of events, each of them unique while science is 
concerned with the routine appearance of things and aims at gene- 
ralisations and the establishment of regularities, governed by laws." 


These ideas might make us think that history is not a science as 
the natural sciences are. Then, what i 


Dossessing the potentialities of both а s 
after truth, history is a scien 


Whereas physicaland natural Sciences a; 
and .capable of experimentation, absolute i 
in history because the historian i 


point of View. He cannot but ех 
like the artist. Тһе artist and the h 


1. RG. Collingwood, The Idea of History, p.214 
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common —the capacity for imaginative sympathy to restore to life, 
what is called “that wild preposterous there and then." History is 
Polite—it speaks only when spoken to. To the indifferent or passive 
gaze, it is silent as the sphinx. Without this indispensable effort to 
Put oneself into another's place, history loses its humanity; the 
subtle differences of outlook and sensibility between ourselves and 
Our ancestors are blurred andthe human story reads like some 
thing which as Carl Becker once said, “might have happened on the 
moon given enough people to operate the events.” 


History is not a detective story, with all revealed in the last chap- 
ter. Like the work of art, in this respect, at least its wholeness and 
harmony and truth are inseparable from a concrete and vivid appre- 
Ciation of its parts. Neither is history a piece of literature because 
great literature excites discovery of truths of character and universal 
truths of life; what we ask from history is insight into there and 
then so that we may know better where we are here and now, 


History, in fact, is a social science and an art. In that lies its 
flexibility, its variety and excitement. 


Scope of History 


Now, the question arises—what is the scope of our subject his- 
tory—i.e. what is the breadth, comprehensiveness, variety and extent 
of learning experiences provided by the study of this subject? An 
account of the history of history given above has shown how the 
Subject which was once limited to a local saga, has, during the 
Course of centuries, become the universal history of mankind, 
depicting man’s achievements in every field of life—political, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, scientific, technological, religious and artistic 
etc., and at various Jevels—local, regional, national and interna- 
tional. Its Scope is vast;it is the story of man—a study of the 
totality of his behaviour. Its scope is also wide and long, in fact 
as wide as the whole world and as long as the existence of man on 
this earth. It starts with the past, makes present its sheet-anchor 
and points to the future. Events like wars, revolutions, rise and fall 
of empires, fortunes and misfortunes of great empire-builders as 
Well as the masses in general are all the subject-matter of history. 
History is a comprehensive subject. Today, we hear of "History of 
Civilization,’ ‘History of Geography’, ‘History of Art’, ‘History of 
Literature’, ‘History of Mathematics’, “History of Physics’, ‘History 
of Chemistry’, ‘History of Religion'—in fact, history of any and 
every social, physical and naturalscience we are interested іп. 
How can we know the present status of any human endeavour 
Without its history? History today has become ап all-embracing, 
comprehensive subject with almost limitless extent. 


Imperfections in History 
In history an attempt is made to reconstruct past events with 
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the help of their old ramnants and records, Remains of the past 
that came down to us inthe form of archaeological and other 
physical evidence are іп а distorted and damaged form. The diffi- 
culty is still greater when the historian tries to reconstruct the past 
with the aid of written records, documents, reports, chronicles, etc 
Their contents may be unreliable, and they may even be later 
forgeries. The historian has to weave an account on the basis of 
all these. Again the sources for a period may be too meagre to 


parts of the picture are fairly clear; others may be reconstructed 
with the aid of controlled imagination, but many 


Another imperfection found 
factual analysis. The conception of history in ancient India was 


dominated by the metaphysical and moral trends of philosophy. 
Very little attention was paid to i 


The main emphasis was on the i 
and events on human behaviour. 
formed into a mythical hero. 


Another imperfection found in history is the lack of objectivity 
and impartiality in historical accounts. Every kind of prejudice— 
personal, group, racial, religious, etc , Possessed by the historian 
has coloured his works, The philosophical and psychological beliefs. , 
ofthe historian influence his unconscious assumptions. Absolute 


objectivity and impartiality, ina way, аге not possible for the 
historian, 


Also, interpretations of the same event 
historian. There are different accounts, sometimes very conflicting 
accounts of the same event or theme, each written from a particular 
point of view. Take the case of happenings in India in 1857—some 
historians style it as а mutiny, others the First War of India? 
. Independence. 


differ from historian 10. 


It is obvious that history has a number of j ions which 
make the objective study of the Subject dime] Perfection 
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An Introduction to the Indian Historiography 


History, as stated earlier, is the process of the human develop- 
ment in time. The conceptual study and writing about that 
Process has been called historiography by the modern writers. 
Historiography is a progressive science, in the sense that it 
Seeks to provide constantly expanding and deepening insights 
Into a course of events which is itself progressive. The historian 
sifts out the main trends of events and organises them into an 
intelligible Whole, in the framework of time and space. The 
hands of the clock cannot be reversed nor can they be advanced. 

hat is why it is essential that history must be rewritten for each 
generation from the ever changing angle of vision caused by the 
touch of time. This is true of every country. More so perhaps, as 
faras Indian history is concerned. India has emerged out of a 
disgraceful past—a past of desperation and frustration into a 
Present of new opportunities and future of immense aspirations. 
ndian history must be Indian—pure and simple. That is the reason, 
the task of Indian historian has become very exacting but nonethe- 
less exciting. He must have а stereoscopic vision so that he can 
Present a three-dimensional picture of Indian people. The story of 
the people of India in the right perspective must be rewritten, 
though many scholars, foreign and native, have lifted the veil ,here 
and there and revealed glimpses of the past. It has been pointed 
Out repeatedly that “the modern study of the history of the sub- 
Continent of India has developed within a two-dimensional frame- 
Work; preoccupied with men and events and neglectful of intellec- 
tual history and of the influence of ideas—so we see it flat, lacking 
а three-dimensional view of the folds, creases and convolutions of 
the cloth of history." It is this thing which needs to be examined 
and taken care of by Indian historians while writing and rewriting 
ndian history. Misrepresentations, falsehoods, and distortions 
Deed to be removed so that а forward outlook is developed. 


Status of the Subject 


History, for long, has occupied an important position among 
the Subjects taught at different stages of education. During the 
recent years, there have been much discussions on the purpose 
of teaching this subject at the school stage and the changes that 
need to be brought about in the history courses. All these dis- 
cussions have crystallised the belief that in the scheme of general 
education, history needs to be taught upto the tenth class. 


According to the new pattern of education, popularly known . 
as 10--2--3, in primary classes, history will be a part of social 
Studies (which is a part of environmental studies). Stories and 
Narratives about personages and events that have contributed to 
Our national heritage and the heritage of mankind in general will be 
Studied. 
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country. The classwise distribution of the Indian history syllabus 
is as follows: Class VI—Ancient India; Class VII— Medievel India; 


problems of international peace and ci 0 
order, have been introduced to make the student familiar with 
today’s world and the compelling problems of the present. Thus, 


Summary 


1. History is said to be the “queen” or "mother" of the social 
sciences. It is the basis of Humanities and Social Sciences. There 
is no universally agreed definition of history, 


2. History is a study of man, 
and space. It explains the presen 
the necessary Tequisites of history, 


3. The scope of history is ver 
story of man—the Study о 


It is concerned with man in time 
t. Continuity and coherence are 


Y vast, wide and long. It is the 
f the totality of his behaviour. 


4. The concept of history hag undergone а 

the earlier times to the modern. Today, history is not only concern- 
ed with the political happenings in the life of a nation, it is also 
concerned with the economic, social, cultural and religious aspects 
ofits life. It has expanded vertically and horizontally. It has 
become broad-based and attra 


е Ctive and has assumed the role of 4 
first class human Science, 


great change from 
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5. There are a number of imperfections in history. The material 
Оп the basis of which history is written may be unreliable. The 
factual analysis is neglected. There is lack of objectivity and 
Impartiality in historical accounts, Interpretations of the same 
event differ from historian to historian. Now an attempt is being 
made to rewrite history which should contain the truth. 


6. In the scheme of general education, history is taught upto 
the tenth’ class in one form or the other. In the +2 stage and 
cowards, history is one of the important subjects in the academic 
stream. 


Evaluation 


1. “History has been defined as every thing that ever happened 
5 every event that has ever happened on the face of the earth, be it 
Political, economic, social or cultural is the phenomenon under 


Investigation in history.” Discuss. 

2. ""The scope of history is wide—the theme is the past, present 
and future of тап.” In the light of this statement, discuss the 
Scope of the subject. 

3. “Тһе scope of history is vast. It starts with the past, makes 
Present its sheet-anchor and points to the future." Elucidate. 


4. "History is no longer a hand-maid of theology and literature, 
but à Scientific study of the past, in its continuous span and inter- 
&ction judged from the standards of the age in which the different 
vents took place." In the light of this statement, discuss the 


odern concept of history. 


5. “Histor is a scientific study and a record of our complete 
past” — Ghate” In the light of this statement, discuss the nature of 


IStory as a science. 

6. History is a science as well as an art. Discuss. 

7. “The modern concept of history is more scientific and more 
comprehensive.” What are the distinguishing features of the 
modern concept of history? 

‚8. “History should arouse the imagination of the end n 
kindle а desire in him to know further. However, the stress s E 
* On the functional aspect of history." Discuss the nature 
Scope of history in the light of this statement. 


i d 
9. “Histor is по longer a faithful record of names, dates ап 
Places but the outcome of certain ideas that operate at a certain 


time.” Discuss. 
10. Write a note on the history of history. 
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11. What imperfections do you find in India’s history? What 
attempt has been made to remedy them? 


12. 


What is the status of the subject History in 10-+2 pattern 


of education? 
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Aims, Objectives and Values 


Determining Aims and Objectives 


In the world famous story of Alice in Wonder Land, the heroine 
at one place asked the Cheshire cat, "Would you tell me, please, 
Which way І ought to вотот here?" + 


th “That depends a good deal on where you want to go to," said 
6 cat meaningfully. 


"I don’t much care where..." said Alice. 
“Then it does not matter which way you go,” said the cat. 


What a meaningful dialogue for the curriculum makers. Which 
Subject and what portion of that is to be studied at a particular level 
will depend upon the aims and objectives sought to be achieved 
through the subject. If we do not have predetermined aims, then it 

065 not matter which subject and how much of that subject we 
Study. Can we afford to have an aimless and objectiveless exercise 
education? 


. Мо Subject can be included in the school curriculum as an end- 
10 itself; it is introduced with certain aims and objectives. We have 
© decide as to what the children should be able to know, to do 
and to become through this subject, and “why should they be able 
to do all these?" It is obvious that we have to determine the aims and 
take Cognizance of the values before we undertake the study of any 
Subject. We must make sure of the intent and be clear in our 
Minds as to what it deals with and what exactly is the purpose we 
Wish to Pursue and achieve in teaching and studying it. 


Determinatio i 4 objectives is also necessary to 
n n of the aims and обје r LU десе 
Point to the broad ideals and to enable us in selecting significant 
апа Meaningful content, teaching methods and techniques. True, the 
Шз may be idealistic, remote and difficult, but they are not useless. 
The Star is useful though the mariner never геасһев”!--5о says 


l EB. Wesley, Teaching of Social Studies in High Schools, p. 118 
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Wesley. Aims, in fact, are a true compass to make our journey in 
the pedagogica] sea safe and secure. They are the crux and-key of 
the entire process of teaching and learning. 


The aims of teaching history will have to be in consonance with 
the broader aims of education here and now. The objectives, which 
teachers should have in view while teaching the subject, have to be 
precise and definite. This is all the more necessary in the present 
context when efforts are being.made at all levels to renovate the 
curriculum and redesign the entire educational structure. 


General Aims of Teaching History 
The general aims of teaching history may be listed as follows: 


1. To promote self-understanding: History needs to be taught 
to promote self-understanding. To know who one is, requires his- 
torical perspective. The specialinterests and habits that mark a 
given person are an outcome of his past interaction with a parti- 
cular environment. Every опе has a heritage which is uniquely his, 
a combination of racial, national, family and individual traditions 
which are woven into his very being. Without inquiry into these 
historical factors, man must remain a stranger to himself. Similarly, 
in the absence of historical study, groups and persons will fail 10 
comprehend their own identity. : 


Without history, Indians will not know what it means to be 
Indians. Congressmen and Socialists will not truly be aware 0 
what they stand for as parties and what transformation the parties 
have undergone. Without history, the young children of today W} 
not know about the hard struggle our national leaders had under 
gone to achieve independence and what has been the role of differ- | 


entleaders from the different parts of the country in our free om 
struggle. 


Without historical knowledge the new generation of politicians 
and statesmen will not know the basic structure of our secula 


Eus state ^which the framers of our constitution outlined 
Or us. 


Without historical ,background ,how can we plan ап Indis" 
System of education which should reflect the ethos of our count 
аз also its chief concerns? The System of education сай 


Ievamped against an historical b i Tons 
iu bed. ackground and in respect of £ 


+ H А e 
Without historical knowledge the economists will not know P 


transformation the Society unde е 
inderwent to reach the present stag 
development—huge mechanised farms, factories, projects, etc. 
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F € ы 
Pe edel scientific advancement in various fields, the scientists 
ie a etrate deep into. the history to havean idea of ventures 

entures the scientists of the past had undertaken to proceed 


further. 


e 2 yery field i human endeavour— political, social, 
and adventu gious, spiritual—a deep penetration into the activities 
standin ге undergone earlier is essential to promote self-under- 
Бе Белі 4 SO as to acquit creditably now. History,-in fact, should 
study er Re лар sabjeet but аба mode of thought. Why not 
man historically? i i 
approach to сезі ұйы. Кета orically at will help in а saner 
us ШЕ a key subject, history provides useful information neces- 
names, pl understanding the common allusions in daily reading— 
or eet aces, dates, events, etc. Thus, some knowledge of history 
environ More a sense of history, is a part of the self-awareness of our 
except pow History, although not a bread and butter subject, 
tion of * ог a handful of specialists, has much to give to the educa- 
ave r hole man.’ Great men, both of action and of intellect, 
of Na no endorsed this view. History was the favourite reading 
5 hoe a Lloyd George, Churchill and Hitler. А knowledge 
the pre things happened, of the world’s great men and women, of 
eir = achievements of different civilizations; stories of heroes of 
culture venture, romance and tragedy, are part of the world’s 
self. and the culture of educated people. All these promote 
Understanding. 

Hise, To give proper conception of time, space and society: 
ime Ty needs to be taught to reveal to the child the. conception of 
With quedes and society and the relationship that links the present 
life with past, the local with the distant and personal and national 
time lives and cultures of other men and women elsewhere in 
With i space. History is a link uniting each of us as an individual 
as b whole greater than ourselves. The current state of things 
ack ееп produced by the events of former times. Unless the 
the Соул; out of which the present situation arose, is understood 
Cause ontemporary scene will be a baffling mystery. To show the 
Whi h of the present, it is necessary to describe the past events 
Ch produced these conditions. There is no such thing as present 


k J . 
int ledge. All knowledge, whatsoever, is a reporting and an 
i To live absolutely in the present 


n а 
is to jetation of past experience. he pres 
now absolutely nothing. Languages, customs of institutions 
һ a study of the tempo- 


mice can only be made intelligible throug i 
Browth and development. Тһе conflicts and tension between 
din the light of political, economie 


at 2 

10п can only be interprete 
Social history. 

a Ni: conception of time, space and society is Very essential to have 

earing in the immediate present. Without this conception, 8 
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person is ‘lost’ in the same sense that a hunter may be lost in a deep 
forest. He knows where he is, but he does not know the relation- 
ship'of the spot he occupies to the more familiar world he seeks. 
“Не is lost because he does not know the direction from which he 
came. Similarly, children without knowledge of their past are 
lost in the dimension of time. They are as powerless as the hunter 
to make decisions that will lead them towards safety. History can 
very well serve as a compass that guides man into the future, and 
when the future is as troubled as that beyond our present horizons, 
such a compass is badly needed. 


3. To enable the pupils to assess the values and achievements of 
their own аве: History is a unique subject as it is in the best 
position for providing twentieth century youth with standards of 
reference against which they can measure the values and achieve- 
ments of their own age. This enables them to have an enlightene 


awareness of the problems of modern communities, political, social 
and economic. 


4. To teach tolerance: History needs to be taught to teach 
tolerance—tolerance with different faiths, different loyalties, differ- 
ent cultures, different ideas and ideals. 


5. То cultivate valuable intellectual attitudes: History needs tO 


be taught to the children so as to cultivate valuable intellectual 
attitudes. The historical method, as a mental discipline is изе! 
far beyond the field of history. A study of the subject will enable 
the pupils to know that human affairs can never be simple and that 
there are no heroes and villains, no ‘bad’ and ‘good’, no simple 
cause and effect in human behaviour. Also, through this subject» 
the pupils can realise that social Process is one of enormous COM” 
plexity and that man’s conduct is often not only unpredictable 
but inexplicable. History develops the ability of formulating judge 
ments objectively, the careful weighing of evidence and the neces” 
sity for searching analysis. In the words of C.P. Hill, "In th? 
realm of intellectual discipline, the study of history can train pupils 
to be accurate in comprehension and expression, to weigh evidence 
to separate the trivial from the significant, to distinguish betwee? 
propaganda and truth." 


6. To broaden the intellect: History needs to be taught к, 
broaden the intellect of students, History айл a third dimension t° 
the two dimensional world. When we decide important mat 
taking in view two dimensions of time, the present and the future 
we cannot decide properly. The study of history adds а tbir, 
dimension—a study of the past. This helps in rational and objecti” 
thinking. Only the historical dimension allows mankind to thin. it 
depth. Only the study of past epochs and an understanding of, the! 
relationship to today’s events brings the present into proper focus 


: - ` jal 
Дш of history, in fact, acts as an antidote to superfi e 
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7. To teach moral principles: Historical knowledge is practi- 
cal knowledge; it is philosophy teaching by example; itis the lamp 
of experience. History describes vice, unmasks false virtue, exposes 
errors and prejudices, dissipates the enchantment of riches. It 
shows by a thousand examples, more persuasive than all arguments, 
that there is nothing great and laudable except honour and up- 
rightness. History needs to be taught to impress upon the pupils 
how great men, for the honour of their country, have sacrificed 
their all—their home and hearth. Such a story as that of Rama 
going for fourteen years of exile, of Guru Teg Bahadur laying down 


his life while serving Brahmins of Kashmir, gives. the children a 
marvellous opportunity of appreciating lofty qualities of mind and 
heart. The study of great’ saints, heroes and reformers, is needed 


to make the children courageous, truthful, just and altruistic. In 
the junior stage, particularly, moral principles can be easily hrought 
home to the pupils with the help of examples and stories. 

There is no doubt that India is a secular State and the govern- 
Ment institutions in particular are supposed to follow the policy of 
religious neutrality. That does not mean that we should not expose 
our children to the thinking and philosophies of our seers an 
sages, religious prophets and spiritual leaders and the ка ы. 
our holy books—Guru Granth Sahib, the Quran, the Bhagwaa Gita, 
the Bible, the Vedas and the Puranas etc. Innumerable сири 

Tom the treasure vaults of history сап be culled out to ips muc 
needed moral principles to the students for a saner and happier 
Ite, 


8. To cultivate a forward look: This is another important aim 
of teaching history. History can be taught to епсошавы т е u en 
to have a vision of the future and how to fashion it. e ри 
е past сап be applied to the vn деў ал уз im 

€ kno 1 will bring to lig 
ap conse of bomen ataicy and also show that the вела ат 
Past events may Бе a more accurate measure of what is р 
than are the best laid schemes of reformers. 

9. To impart mental training: History aims a арив 
Mental training. It сап stim alate thought, Judgement B ов 
mination and create a scientific attitude in the ado ee Жа 
Counter balance to his emotional instability. It tiain he pup ke 
be accurate in comprehension and expression. It wi р 
intellect and broaden his mental horizon. 

i А hing 
10. j ining for han al issues. Teac! 
history ү? белг ру training to the pupils to handle 
Controversial questions in a spiri 
On free discussion and pe 
Pupils to a vast knowledge W 
troversial issues objectively. 
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11. To help resolve our contemporary social and individual 
problems: One of the most significant aims of history is to help 
resolve our contemporary social and individual problems and to help 
develop mature judgements on immediate social issues, trends and 
prospects in the fields of commerce, industry, international affairs, 
regional politics and other aspects of the contemporary society. 


12. To foster national feelings: А special aim of teaching 
history is to create a desire in the pupils to perpetuate those princi- 
ples of justice and humanity that control the life of a nation. History 
can instil patriotism into the heart-of the child—patriotism which 
causes the heart to beat high at our country’s glorious past and pre- 
sent but which at the same time works for the commonwealth of 
man and a citizenship of which a nation may well be proud of. 


13. To develop international understanding: History needs to 
be taught to develop international understanding among pupils. 
Today we are living in a shrinking world—the people of the world 
are getting closer as they had never been before. The swift growth 
of means of communication has hastened the exchange of ideas. 
Nations are dependent on nations as never before. But at the same 
time, nations are at loggerheads with one another, so much so_ that 
unless the situation improves, the world is in imminent danger of 
being destroyed through nuclear wars, The only way to fight this 
danger is to develop better international understanding. History is 
one subject which can promote international understanding in the 
best possible way. It can destroy prejudices existing among nations; 
it can also overplay the fundamental unity and interdependence 
among nations and underplay the sources of disunity. In this way 


people of the world may. develop understanding and sympathy for 
each other. 


14. To develop some useful mechanical skills: Last but by no 
means least Important, a vital aim of teaching history is to develop 
certain useful mechanical skills in the Pupils. They are: 


(i) Тһе skill of using, interpretin 
charts, models, time lines, etc. 


(Gii) Тһе readin 
making notes. 


в and preparing aids, as maps 


B Skills, as making use of reference material and 


Aims of Teaching History at Middle Stage 


The history component of the courses іп social sciences at this 
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Stage consists of a general introduction to Indian history from pre- 


historic times to the present day. The emphasis is to be laid on 
social and economic conditions and the growth of various aspects of 
culture in different parts of the country through the ages, besides 


giving a general idea of political developments. 
The following aims have been outlined for this stage: 


rstanding of the major stages in the 


evolution of Indian society through the ages. Indian society, like 
the societies elsewhere, has passed through various stages—the 
Stone age, bronze age апа the iron age. It was also mainly rural 
in character and gradually the towns and cities sprang up. The 
Pupils need to develop an understanding regarding the different 


Stages. 


2. To develop an appreciation 0 
nents of Indian culture and legitimate pride in the achievements of 


the Indian people in different parts of the country. Indian culture 


is rich and varied. India contributed a lot to the ideas in philosophy, 
orld. Our achievements 


mathematics and sciences in the ancient w 
in the sphere of literature, music, dance, art and architecture, 
painting have been really remarkable. It is important that the 
Pupils are exposed to the richness and variety of culture. 
3. To develop a critical appreciation of the past so that the pupil's 
personality is free from irrational prejudices and bigotry, parochial- 
‚ Ism and communalism and is imbued with a scientific and forward 
outlook, The whole of India has been delving deep into 
religious activities. A number of religions co-existed ід India. The 
followers practised the religions without much interference from 
Others, When troubles arose, it was because of the narrow- 
mindedness on the part of. some rulers. But there were other rulers 
Who were very liberal and above prejudices and bigotry and were 
benevolent. The failures of the former and success of the latter can 
Inspire and develop а scientific and progressive attitude in the 


Pupils. 


1. To promote an unde 


f the growth of various compo- 


composite nature of Indian 
d of the process through 
A of internal chan and 
Interacti i India is the home 
ү ышы aped is, in fact, the melting pot of all 
Mongoloid, Aryans, Dravi- 
d into Indians. Different 


ciation of the 
d variety, an 


the divergent races 
ians, and all other bloods ba 

Taces have met, fought and 
absorbed all of them into her е Д 1 
unravels the secret of vitality and wisdom. It is а story of uni 
and development, of perfect fusi 


and synthesis, of reconciliation 
^ " lues. Thereisa need to develop 


of all traditions and new Và 0.5.2.8, W Ant 
Loo бу ATTE 
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appreciation of this unity in diversity—the composite nature of 
Indian culture. 


5. To develop the ability to study contemporary problems of 
Indian society in their historical Perspective. Indian Society, today, 
is passing through tremendous change. No change is sudden and 
abrupt, it has got some root somewhere in the Past. Ability has to 
be developed in the Pupils to have a retrospective view so as to have 
а proper perspective. 


6. To promote the study of the historical development of India 
in relation to and in Perspective of the history of human kind asa 
whole. India never lived in isolation, The various Civilizations of 
the world—Egypt, lraq, India and China etc.,—had quite a good 


7. To develop an understanding of the processes of change so 
that the pupil's understanding of the con 


change is deepened and an appreciation of the aspirations for 
er inculcated. The study of 


the work of Preservation of histor 


As the contents of curriculum for a j ided 
in terms af esb Т any subject have to be deci 


Ucation. This will facilitate the 
of the course. 
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(c) releasi i i 
edem anion from its bookishness and elitist character 
ama О relate it closely to socially productive manual work 
he socio-economic situation of the country; - 


) encouraging rationalism and the scientific attitude; 


(e) wo HA E 
шад the qualities of simplicity, integrity, tolerance 
" co-operation in all aspects of life; 
) a available to every individual of caste, creed, sex, age, 
р ce of birth or economic circumstances and in such a way 
at working and learning can always be combined." 


Objectives я 
пе енто Primary Education: This stage of education covers 
is a very ты children of age 6 to 11+, studying in classes I to V. This 
curiosity Ана. stage in the life of a child. The child’s spontaneity, 
d Аа, reativity and activity have to be maintained and nurtured 
environme per curriculum and suitable methods of teaching and 
eration Tes бог learning. The curriculum should take into consi- 
e child ы” social, intellectual, emotional! and physical maturity of 
Ora xu well as the socio-economic needs of the community. 
Should th er of children, the primary stage will be terminal. It 
Which ) erefore, be necessary to provide an education to them 

Prepares them for life and for self-learning. 


T а 6 Р 
сысы Ishwar Bhai Patel Committee has outlined the following 
es of Primary Education (1-УП/УШ): 


(a) acquisition of tools of formal learning, namely, literacy, 
( numeracy and manual skills; 

b) acquisition of knowledge throu 
( experimentation in the areas of s 
c) development of physical strength and team spirit through 


Sports and games; 
and executing socially use- 


(ч) acquisition of skills for planning с 
ful productive work with a view to making education work- 


based; 
(e) acquisition of skills of purposeful observation; 
© acquisition of habits of co-operative behaviour within the 
family, school and community; 
(8) development of aesthetic percep 
participation in artistic activities an 


(h) development of social responsibility by inculcating habits 
- Gindividually as well as collectively) of appreciation of the 


gh observation, study and 
ocial and natural sciences; 


tion and creativity through 
d observation of nature; 


1, ` 
Report of the Review Committee on the Curriculum for the Ten-years School, 
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1. 


(i) 


G 


(k) 


0) 
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culture and life styles of persons of other religions and 
countries; and readiness to serve the weak and the dep- 
гіуей; 

development of the desire to participate in productive and 
other processes of community life and to serve the com- 
munity; 2 


To this list, it would be desirable to add the following 
from the objectives stated in The Curriculum for the Ten- 
Year School prepared be the NCERT: 


develop a respect for national symbols, like the Пар and 
the anthem, and for the democratic processes апа insti- 
tutions of the country; 


know about the composite and plural culture of India and 
learn to denigrate untouchability, casteism and communal- 
ism; 


develop an understanding regarding national integration, 
based on. knowledge, through а proper study of history, 
geography and other subjects; 


(m) know our constitution and the values enshrined in it.? 


Objectives of Secondary Education: The Ishwar Bhai Patel Com- 


mittee has recommended the following objectives of Secondary 
Éducation (VIII/IX-X): 


(a) 
(Б) 


(с) 


(4) 
(е) 


(0) 


acquisition of the skills and habits of self-learning; 


acquisition of a broad-based general education consisting of 


science, mathematics, social Sciences, languages and socially 
useful productive work; ` 


acquisition of habits of helpful living and participation іп 
games, sports and athletics for the maintenance of physical 
tness; 


developing aesthetic appreciation and creativity through 
participating in artistic activities; 


exploring the world of Work and understanding the realities 


of life in orderto prepare fora confident entry into the 
world outside the school; 


Participation in and Promotion of social activities in the 
school and the community in such a way as to imbibe 


ibid, р.6 
2. Тһе Curriculum for Ten Year School, p.11 
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democratic values and to work towards the achievement of 
equality through service to the weaker and the deprived. 


ия The Committee recommended that keeping in view the objectives 
с агу and, secondary education and also the constitutional 
ed igation under Article 45 and realising that stage of school 
DL _Which is sometimes termed middle, ending at 

l/VIIL isa terminal stage of formal education for the great 
x ud of thc children in our country, a general broad based edu- 
E be provided upto the end of the stage of compulsory edu- 
k ion, so that children leaving school should have acquired a 
nowledge of our heritage and culture and are able to exercise their 


rights as citizens in a responsible manner. 


The Committee further recommended: 

.' Taking into consideration differences in aptitude and ability of 
children, we feel that while in classes VII/IX and X, there should 
de general broad-based education, provision must be made for 
sa oping any special interests or talents in at least one area, out- 
ide the broad framework of general education. 


“Realising that the broad-based general education can make hea- 


Vy demands on the capacity and energy of children at the secondary 
the content of courses of 


Stage, we strongly recommend that | 
individual subjects of learning must be designed, so as to keep the 
quantum of knowledge to the minimum essential for the under- 
Standing of the subject." 


It is against this backgr 
a been formulated and 
Ssessment has to be made. 


- History is one of the components 
ner objective of the study of 

ild with his past and present, geogr 
= n effective programme of the teac 
chools is to help the pupils to take а 


People live and function through various soci 


Cal instituti h ы 
tions. It is to help childre x ] 
1 values and attitudes. These are essential 


ап relationships, socia n 
jy ёпаЫе the growing citizens of tomorrow to parti 
а the affairs of (һе community, the state, the country and the 

orld at large. 


The teachin 

: g of the 
abPreciate India's rich cultura t 
t t rid of what is undesirable and antiquated, ‹ Н ree 
ext of social change. It is to help in developing a will and ability 


our subject— history 


ound, the content of -his 
^ these objectives, 


it is in the light c 


of the social sciences. The 
nces is to acquaint the 
and social enviroment. 
hing of the social sciences in 


enable children to 
s also to recognise and 


l. ibid, p.7. 
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in every pupil to participate in the most important task of the 
reconstruction of our society and economy with a sense of social 
commitment. It is also to help in developing in children a faith in 
the destiny of our nation and promote a spirit of tolerance and 
assimilation, peace and harmony among the peoples of the world. 
Thus, instruction in the social sciences is to Promote the values and 
ideals of humanism, secularism, socialism and democracy. It is to 
inculcate attitudes and impart the knowledge necessary for the 
achievement of the principal values of a just world order, maxi- 
mization of economic and social welfare and ecological stability, 
and minimisation of violence. 


study of history, geography and civics, to provide a broad-based 
general education. In view of the limited time that will be available 


damage to the totality of the individual disciplines. This requires 
identifying the essential units in each of the subjects and then uni- 
fying them into an integrated syllabus for the social Sciences. 


Since classes V, VIII and X are the 


number of students, it has been Considered necessary to develop 
self-contained courses of study for each stage, and at the same time 


sequent stage. While following this Principle, it has also been 


necessary to avoid repetition and waste of time and energy as far 
as possible. 


The Primary Stage: It has been со 
social sciences as a part of the stud 
I and II and as the independent su 
sequent classes... It has also been considered 


Chool at this stage is to develoP 


С : ttitudes that would enable 

the child to contribute his mite, as he gro Р 
5 WS, develop 

ment of the society to which he belongs, з. 


ы 
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child would 
desirante] also be provided am 1 iti 
CE ] ple opportunities t i 
with the n attitudes and values and also get edd eA о 
ioning of political and social institutions jor ira 


Histor i 

y at the middl i i 

growth of Indian society stage isto acquaint the pupils wi 

t has dian cu d from the pre-historic Hrs is the Ment. 

dynastic histo nsidered necessary to change the emphasis from 

tions and the ry and political details to socialand economic condi- 

of the а ЫТ varii specie of culture in different parts 

manki . ame time a road perspective i 

kind as a whole is to be provided. petipectipo КЕ AY 


lorder dealt with i 
the ‘topical’ 


Importan 
be selected to 


approach as m à are given. 

е studied ys a particular ‘patch’, а few aspects can 

Th greater detail than other aspects. 

the | е Review С ; ы Beet! o 
‘committee suggested the class-wise distribution of 


ndia; ü 
n History syllabus as follows: 


шш Ane India, Class VII—Medieval 


India and Class 


It su 
br қате that а systematic course in the history of mankind 
ante Апа cw the present day should be introduced for 
trative but the This does not mean a chronologically continuous 
i the selection of ‘patches’ that have a certain unity and 
Committee recom- 


Istinct. 
iven : MES: 
Meded, |1955 alongwith many diversities. The 


selection of these ‘patches’ may be 
distinct social formations that existed 
the world in specific chronological 


(i) 
hi main basis of the 
in inm stages of 
different 
periods. parts of 


(ii) 

T 5 

ша main focus of the course should b 
ial systems in their rise and growth a 


m Geh: 
Ee by new forms, and on scientific and cultur 
ent. 


е on the study of 
nd then replace- 
al develop- 


major areas of the 


Cii) 
b. historical development, of all the 
tld, including pre-colonial Africa and America, should 
Mb wm ы 
14 be based оп the specific 


T є 

um selection of the content shou speci! 
tories of individual countries, Only where these histories 
ауе a significant bearing оп the general history of mankind 
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and represent new trends which become relevant to the 
history of mankind as a whole. 


(v) There should be а course in depth on certain aspects of 
Indian history, Particularly the social, economic and cultural 
development and the factors that have a close bearing оп 
the understanding of contemporary India. 


Aims of Teaching History at Secondary Stage 


The main focus in the history course at this level is on the stages 
in the growth of human civilizations and the evolution of social 
systems and on cultural and scientific development. 


The main aims outlined for history teaching at this stage are: 


1. To promote an understanding of the Processes of change and 
development through which human societies have evolved to their 
present stage of development. How the modern civilization has 
reached the -present Stage is the result of a long process of develop- 


ment. History is the only school Subject which can unfold this 
Process. 


mmon roots, leaving aside 
most of them have common 
nity of mankind. One of the 
t to this basic unity. 


3. To develop an appreciation of the contributions made Бу 
various cultures to the total heritage of mankind. The cultures O 


1. 
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Show i i 
rn information on maps, charts, diagrams, etc; 
information presented in various forms. 


(b) Understandi i 
té anding: The pupil should develop unde i 
rms, facts, principal events, trends, etc., ented to pas ji 


history. The pupil should be able to: 


ecl facts, events, terms, and concepts, etc; 
ирет events, trends, etc., by citing examples; 
Explain deae contrast the events, trends and concepts, etc; 
été vents, terms, and concepts, causes and effects, trends, 
P^ pd in between the significant and insignificant, 
poen important causes, effects, events, etc; 
Arran ары” between cause and effect, means and ends; 
See acts, trends, etc., ina particular known order; 
P in the statement and rectify them; 
P the maps, charts, etc.; and 

ract from the different courses of history. 


important 


de Critical Thinking: The subject should enable the pupils to 
op critical thinking. The pupil should be able to: 


Identify the problems; 

Analyse the problems; 

Collect evidence; 

Es evidence, facts and opinion; 

ps ect relevant evidence and facts 

p alish relationship and marshal facts; 
raw conclusions; 

uter arguments in support of his con 
erify the inferences. 

(d) Practical Skills; The subject should е 


d 
ri practical skills helpful in the study an 
Storical facts. The pupil should be able to: 


and weigh them; 


tention; 


nable the pupils to 
d understanding of 


D Р 
ад maps, charts, diagrams, etc; 

repare models, tools, etc. 
o develop 


hould enable the pupils t 
hould be 


(e) Interests: The subject 5 › 
The pupil, оп his own, $ 


int ; ; 
sien in the study of history. 


, 
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Collect coins and other historical materials; 
Prepare illustrative material aids; 


Participate in historical dramas and mock sessions of historica 
events; 


aM ; : z 1 1 5 
Visit places of historical Interest, archaeological sites, museum 
and archives; 


Read historical documents, maps and charts; 

Write articles on historical and other related topics. 

(f) Attitudes: The subject should enable the pupils to develop 
healthy social attitudes. The pupil should: 

Possess the sense of patriotism; 


Show respect towards other people's opinions, ideas, beliefs and 
ways of life; 


Read about other faiths and religions; , 
Establish friendship with pupils of other communities and faiths; 
Practice the Spirit of noble ideals; 

Cooperate with others in the social and civic activities; 


; е а : jous 
Appreciate cultural variations; contributions made by уапо 


H + . r 
countries, interdependence of nations and peoples and the need 5 


settling disputes among nations in a peaceful manner through wo! 
organisations like the U.N.O.; 


Believe in the е 
colour. 


Values of Teaching History 


1 "M d 
quality of man irrespective of caste, religion 80 


. 1 e- 

Writers have been expressing diametrically opposite views "m 
garding the value of history as а Subject of study in schools. d to 
ancient India, history was not 


0 
. During this period, all other kinds 


syllabus, eminent persons were doubtful about the utility of StU zt 
he this subject, iege 1500 like Herbert Spencer maintaine нег 
1810гу may be studied for ‘amusement’ but one should not ade 

himseif to think that it was ‘instructive,’ Similarly, Alexa? 
Brain considered history as merely an interesting kind of litera 5 
S felt: fhar it Шау be left out of School instruction. As tress” 

, teachers in France consi i su 
and even ‘injurious’. MES Te Rae она 

15. 

There are others Who claim th i i f того 
rs, at history is a school o еб 

It makes people wise, Tt can help in the training of able states™ 
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АЧ ЕШШ and useful citizens. It trains the mental faculties 

2 fos critical thinking, memory and imagination. It quickens 

S epens understanding, gives an insight into the working of 
cial, economic, political and technological forces. 


ind e say history is a wonderful treasure-house of information 
ы, can offer guidance for the solution to all human problems per- 
tical 1f to science and art, language and literature, social and poli- 
б Ше, philosophical speculation and economic development. A 
alistic study of these adds a new ‘dimension’ to understanding: 


smi says, "Where (һе poets make men witty, mathematics 

abl e; natural philosophy deep; moral grave; logic and rhetoric 
е to contend—histories make men wise." 

hanging world. Education assumes 

14. No doubt the great scientific 

tressing technical education but cam 

Itural, spiritual and humanistic 


1 „We are living in a rapidly с 
neat place in this wor 
ie Gere of our time ares 
М elittle the importance of the cu 

Spects of a healthy and happy society? Asa matter of fact, the 


worship of science and technical inventions may mean our destruc- 
on if we do not see them in proper perspective. And history, as 
o play in deve- 


lo Subject in schools and colleges, has a great part t 

Ping the right perspective. Itis very aptly said that all that 

makes the ‘featherless biped’ human is due to the traditions and the 
past” transmitted from age to age. 


th History is valuable as a study in more ways than one. Some of 
$ € values are very general, that is they apply to the teaching of the 
ubject in all circumstances. They аге essential outcomes of the 


Purposeful activity which the teaching of history poses to be. Other 
They apply to particular types of 


d are limited and specific. | y 
tes ory, hold for a particular level of schooling or are the necessary 
t ult of teaching if carried out п а particular way. Whatever be 
he distinction between general and particular types of values, on 
Пе whole the present exposition deals with the values of teaching 


i ; А 
Story in their more general phases. 


wit 


Disciplina i i reat mental training. 
ry Value; History provides a gre а 
Memory and imagination are as much trained by kison as by 

rature а The mental training the chi recei 
жш ДУ 1 trast, іп examining 
nclusions, in weighing evidence and in 
h from conflicting 


rful treasure-house of 
ution to all human 
nd literatue, social 
lation and economic develop- 
a new ‘dimension’ to 


is а wonde 


Informative Value: History 
i idance for the sol 


ad political life, phi i 
life, philosophical specu 
men ife, ОШО f these adds 
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understanding. It broadens the mind by showing us the conditions, 
habits and ways of thought of former times. Adding to our store 
of information, it banishes prejudices and conservatism. Jones has 
so well said, “History is a veritable mine of life-experiences and the 
youth of today studies history so that he may profit by the experi- 
ences of the race." Robertson has also written: "History is verita- 
bly a great storehouse of knowledge in which the child can search 
at will." 


History is the only subject which describes the origin and growth 
of civilisation; itis the drama of the ascent of man ... from the 
drab level of animals to the richly coloured world into which we 
are born. Itshows how the great stream of modern civilisation 
has been fed by small streams coming from diverse races and times, 
and how the complex civilisation of today is the result of the co- 
operation of the several nations. It makes us feel that we have 
developed this present civilisation from our ancestors and that our 
present life in the world is like the stem, branches and leaves of a 
big tree whose roots are hidden underground. History shows us 
the roots without uprooting the tree, it sends mind rays through 
the solid earth! Churchill aptly said, ''He who can see longest 
Into a country's past can see farthest into its future." Herein lies 
the greatness of history as a subject 


А warning is pertinent here. It would be wrong to suppose that 
history supplies information of practical utility which can be 
straight-away applied in the solution of our present problems. The 
conditions under which human actions are performed are rarely 
sufficiently similar at two different moments for the lessons of 
history to be directly applicable in their entirety. A mere emotional 
attachment to our past can do us little good, unless it is accompan- 
ied with a sober, matured and rational assessment of the values 


involved. If used with discrimination, knowledge of the past can 
prove very useful. 


Educational Value: One of the best reasons for teaching history 
to children is its educational value. It is logical to treat history as 


| al perspective, e.g. the stories 
of transport and communications, of tools end machides, of food 


and medicine, of geographical discoveries, make it possible for the 
child to have a more secure understanding of science and mathe- 


enough stories and should know how to narrate them. 


Ethical Value: History is considered a very important part of 
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the school curriculum оп the ground that it teaches morality, 
Bolingbroke says, “History is philosophy teaching by examples.’ 
Firth holds, “Not only is ita branch of learning to be studied for 
its own sake; but it isa 


, 


1 kind of knowledge which is useful to men 
in daily life—the end and scope of all history being to teach us by 
example of times past such wisdom as may guide our desires and 
actions.” 


is а voice forever sounding, across the centuries, the 
wrong. Not only does history show the 
alities such as heroism, self-sacrifice, 
in а concrete and most im- 


History 
moral laws of right and 
meaning of great moral qu 
love of country and devotion to duty; 
pressive way, but it also furnishes compelling examples of conduct 
for the pupil's emulation. Not only does history illustrate the 
nobility of action, but also infects the pupils with the contagion of 
noble ideas. А variety of moral situations are presented by history 
and if the teacher makes а good use of them he will have limitless 
possibilities of informing the moral understanding and shaping the 


moral judgement of his pupils. 


advanced on the psychological ground 


Criticism is sometimes 
There 


that history should not be utilized for preaching sermons. 
are weighty objections against suc 


(a) Virtue does not always triumph, and wickedness does not 
always come to grief. In good many cases, honest men suffer and 


vulgar and wicked are successful. 


(b) The majority of great men had complex characters. , They 
possessed a variety of traits. It would be untrue and unscientific 
to shed light only оп their good side and leave out the bad one. 

the child develops “contrariness.” Не 


(c) After the age of ten, { 
revolts against sermons: He normally does just the opposite of what 


is suggested to him. The suggestion can 

emotion to overcome the spiri i 
emotions, one requires the devotion of Ramkris 
the genius of an Arnold. A teacher should abstain from preaching 


moral sermons to children above the age of ten. 


(d) Children are more interested in the works and activities 


of dynamic figures like Clive, Timur, Babur than those of Guru 
former being full: 


Nanak, Chaitanya or Ram Mohun Roy. The 
si, action attract them and keep them entranced more than the 
atter. 


, АП this criticism, weighty though it appears, need not 
dishearten the teacher and result in his discarding history as а Jever 
for moral uplift. Moral lessons, he should know, can be taught in 
an indirect manner. Let him tell the stories of great men of history = 


- history." It teaches us how 
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i i ingly without laying 
i of glory sincerely and interestingly ә 
ma Шар sape с ta Good stories, told in an eode. 
maner will influence the impressionable minds and motivate 
tomad, the performance of good and noble deeds. 


ective 
Cultural Value: History can very well serve as an effectiv 


morbid dread of change. It enables us to understand that the 


: f 
transformations in human history were brought about by change o 
habits and of innovation. 


i Іште. It 
History also enables us to understand our present cu В 
explains the origin of existing state of things, our oe ion 
usages, our institutions, It tells us that Our present day cu не 
has been evolved as a Tesult of the effects which have been broug 


in of 
to bear upon the ancient human culture through the long chain о 
centuries. 


Political Value: History also helps in the Politics of our E 
History is said to be the past Politics. Т.В. Seeley says, até 
historian is a Politician of the Political group Ог organism, the s in 
being his Study. To lecture on politica] science is to anlage n 
under certain circumstances we ua 
It, thus, stands as a beaco 
t with murky clouds. History 
fees for its lessons. We may 


History is extremely necessary for co 


Social sciences which are still 


»-Nationalistic Раше А 


+ H а. 1 е 
5 ап instrument of inculcating into th 
Child's. mind-a love for ‘hi 


. t e. 
S country, its use is unchallengeabl 
а nation 1%-Шке а boat wi 


jan 
! ; It is through history alone that an India 
child comes-to know oft 5.Уагіоив deeds performed by suh 
Капа Ргаїар; бити Gobind Singh, Rani Jhansi, 

Bhagat Singh; Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru; etc, 
eds, the child can easily 
them. A proper teaching of his 
nationalism, -` ir. Lu 3 

п Internationalistic Value: *: istory "ig^ iiv d cz developing 
the:-roots -of Sane" internationalism: "mugs бө 8 of worl 
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history, the young learners will come to realise that although differ- 
ent peoples had and still have different customs, habits, laws and 
institutions, they have been striving towards the same end. History 
shows the dependence and inter-dependence of nations which is the 
root of internationalism. If rightly taught, it can engender the 


idea of world citizenship. It can develop ап awareness among 
pupils that each country is like a flower іп the garden of God, and 
has a beauty and fragrance of its own. Thus, history can serve 
as the best instrument for creating à Saner social order in the 


world. 


. Vocational Value; History has its value from the vocational 
View point also. There are several openings for persons wel 
qualifed in the subject. They can get jobs of teachers in schools, 
colleges and universities, librarians, archivists, curators of museums, 
secretaries of institutions, social service workers, political journal- 


ists, foreign and military correspondents, etc: 


Educational Value: Not only history. helps pupils of varying 
ages and abilities to find their place in time by means of establish- 
ing a ‘reassuring liaison’ with the past, such а viewpoint implies 
the adoption of a philosophy of meaningful origin in the past and a 
meaningful goal in the future which alone provides а rationale for 
human striving in the present. It is a denial that man is nothing 
but a ‘fortutious concourse of atoms’. Itis an affirmation of the 
truth of Schiller’s remark that, “Сой Sleeps in the stone, wakes 


in the plant, dreams in the(animal and lives in the man.’ 


Summary 
1. Determination of aims is necessary. Aims of teaching history 
are different at different levels. 
2. Instructional objectives also need to be clearly defined. The 
pupils should acquire knowledge, and should develop specific under- 
Standings, attitudes, interests and appreciations, particularly 


relevant to history. 
3. History needs to be taught to promote self understanding; 


give proper conception of time, space and society; enable the pupils 
to assess the values and achievements of their own age; teach 
tolerance, cultivate valuable intellectual attitudes; broaden the 
intellect; teach moral principles; cultivate a forward. look; impart 
mental training; give training for handling controversial issues; help 
resolve our contemporary | social and individual problems; foster 
national feelings; develop international understanding, and cultivate 
useful mechanical skills. 4 


4. Тһе values of teaching history сап be classified as discipli- 
пагу, informative, educational ethical, cultural, political, natio- 
nalistic, internationalistic, vocational education. 
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| Evaluation 


1. Why is it necessary to have well-defined aims and objec- 
tives for teaching history? Outline the major aims of teaching 
history. 


2.. Keeping in view the Present socio-political needs of the 
country, what aims of teaching history would you keep in mind 
while teaching the subject? 


3. Discuss critically the important aims of teaching history at 
the secondary school stage. 


4. What should be the aims of teaching history at the higher 
secondary stage in the context of the present political and socio- 
economic changes in the country? 


6. “The aim of teaching history is to cultivate understanding 
of our heritage and of world heritage." Discuss, 


7. “History helps us understand Previous stages of civilisation, 
discover their achievements and mistakes, adopt what has proven 
useful and discard what has proven erroneous and obsolete." In 
the light of this Statement, discuss the values of history. 


8. "History is philosophy teaching by examples." Explain. 


9. "He who can see longest in 
farthest into its future." Discuss th 
of this remark. 


to a country's past can see 
€ values of history in the light 


10. “Тһе Purpose of history, first and last, is to quicken and 
deepen understanding, to give an insight into the working of sotial, 


economic, political and technological forces and also their advan- 
Ces." Discuss, 


ll. Discuss the importance of history as a subject in school 
curriculum. 
12. “Тһе teaching of history is to ai int- 
A п т at a general acquain 
ance with and an understanding of history, local' and national as 
Well as social and economic,” Amplify the statement. 
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Curriculum іп History 


“The ideal of the teacher should be to so plan his history 
course as to give pupils a broad Sweep of historical develop- 
ment and not to drill them in the details of any one of the 
courses of study.” 


— PROFESSOR TOUT 


The development оҒ curriculum іп history is a complex and 
intricate process. It presents to educators tasks which are indeed 
challenging. Although determination of the curriculum in our 
country is mainly done by a committee of Specialists, the 
teachers are also being associated in this task in a big way. Itis 
the teachers who have to implement the curriculum. It is, there- 
fore, important that they should fully understand the principles for 
selecting the content to be studied at various levels. 


The subject, as already discussed, is a scientific study of man, 
his. accomplishments and failures, and the evolution of human 
Society, its various aspects—political, economic, social, cultural, 
artistic, religious and others. The subject offers a wide range of 
materials, involves numerous skills and leads to insight and general- 
isations which will challenge the varied capacities of each student. 
The scope of the subject, as already discussed 
there is a limited Period of ti 


ent, well-planned, appropriate, Presenting a sensible and orderly 
appearance. The objective of the i i i 


у Wise planning the fullest and most f it bject 
and through it of the pupil. TUAE OUR 


Principles for Selecting History Curriculum 
1. The curriculu 


h 
possible among those taught a gro 


wt ills, 
attitudes and values discussed in a сты viai ski 


Previous chapter, Every item 0 
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the curriculum should have an ‘educative function. For instance, 
if we believe that promotion of national integration is one of the 
objectives of teaching history, we shall have to see that some 
material is introduced to create a sympathetic attitude towards 
other states. Similarly, if one of the objectives of teaching history 
is to develop international understanding, the history of other coun- 
tries will have to be taught for better understanding. 


2. The curriculum selected should be appropriate to the age and 
ability of that group of pupils 10 whom it is to be taught: Learn- 
ability as well as utility of an item has to be assessed before giving 
iculum. The curriculum must answer the 


it any place in the curri 
needs of the pupils at a particular age. The material selected must 


be up-to-date. New excavations and researches are throwing а 
flood of light on the past happenings; old theories and- beliefs аге 


being modified everyday. So, the latest information needs to be 


provided to give the pupils an idea that history is a growing and 


developing subject. 

3. The contents of study should have functional relationship 
between them: Taken together they should appear as an organic 
whole, and not as isolated experiences. The programme of history 
should be well printed in two directions. Іп the first place, each 
year's course should be built on what has been done in previous 
years and, at the same time, serve asa basis for subsequent work. 
In the second place, the entire curriculum for each class should: be 
connected and coordinated. Also, no effort should be spared in 
coordinating our work in history with the political, social, econo- 
mic, cultural and religious history and other activities that are 


going on in the neighbourhood. 
m must be wide and comprehensive; Let the 


4. The curriculu | 4 
pupil learn about the story of humanity starting from the local 


history, proceeding through the regional and national history апа 
ultimately reaching the world history. The curriculum should be 
so comprehensive as to enable the pupils to comprehend the present 
world of human thought and activity. 

5. The curriculum selected should lay emphasis on national and 
world unity: It should lay stress on the idea of national unity and 
the unity of mankind, throughout the school course, with due 
regard, of course, to the pupil’s age and understanding. It should 
bring out not only the political, social, cultural and economic 


features of the different countries that are studied but also the 
icati d cooperation between different 


The curriculum should serve as an instru- 


Selection of the Subject Matter for Different Stages 
Various theories have been advanced to select the subject 
matter. 
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1. The Culture-Epoch Theory of Stanley Hall: According to 
this theory, the mental development of the individual recapitulates 
the mental development of the human race. They say it is easy to 
work out a parallel between the successive stages in the evolution 
of the human race and that of the individual. The child, as it 
grows, relives the experiences of the human race. Applying this 
theory to history, it was pointed out that “the childhood of history 
is best for the child, the boyhood of history for the boy, the 


youthhood of history for the youth and the manhood of history for 
the. man.” 


According to this principle, history will be graded as follows: 


G) Ancient history for the primary stage. 
(ii) Medieval history for the middle school stage. 
(іі) Modern history for the high school. 


val period is in no way less than that of the modern period. It is 
the imaginative presentation of a period in all its picturesque 


numan race, but when we come to 
mplex and tracing of an order is 


inspiration they provided. It is 
men reached and kept’, of their imp 


According to this theory, history is taught a i f stories 
of the great men of our country in a chronological order. It is 
argued that great men represent their time. They influence great 
historical movements, At the early stage, general history is beyon 
the comprehension of children who understand individuals but not 
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к попа, particular facts but not principles. So, a preliminary 
a Tate of these lives gives the pupils an insight into history and, at 
er-stage, they would be prepared to study the movement. 


Some of the objections to that great man theory are obvious. 


(i) It is undemocratic. 
(ii) The great men of history do not represent their times. 


(іі) They do not represent the manifold life of the com- 
munity. 


гезе objectives аге тоге or less valid but some of them exagge- 
enci the defects of the theory. The theory has been greatly influ- 
cing the history teaching in schoóls and has been responsible for 
syli selection of content for the early classes. ‚ Even in the new 
арн suggested by the Patel Committee, this principle’ has been 
hee Biographies have tremendous fascination for the young 
hn. Pt. Nehru, writing about the influence of biographies ОП 
рісі; Writes, “I cannot remove from the gallery of my min the 
ышы of persons and events which I hung there 10 my boy- 
history". youth. These pictures have coloured my outlook on 


МАШ is needed, therefore, is the 
al 8. Not only the great men and wo U 
Mso from different parts of the world should find a place in 
‘Ae syllabus. Alongwith the heroes, warriors, statesmen, rulers, 
who have shaped the destiny of mankind, scientists, explorers, 
Пуеп(огв, artists, apostles of peace, religious prophets, men of 
etters, etc., should be included in the history syllabus. 

3. The Psychological Theory: .This theory aims at selecting 
hat subject ea fa which satisfies the needs of the child in the 
Uccessive stages of his mental life. ‘A process of progression, 50 
О say, will be followed. This process has three definite categories 
T stages. This may be termed as study of personalities, events and 
eas. In the initial stages, history will be taught through the 
tedium of personalities. For the young minds, personalities are 
азу to understand; we are sure of them; they stand оп documents 
nd are more or less above evasion or dispute. History will be 


lade as concrete as possible at the early stage which is ‘presenta- 
34 
Ve' in nature. 


At the second stage, actions of the personalities resulting in ` 
‘ents will be studied. The scientists who split atom are important 
1t of much more importance and great influence 15 the impact of 
eir work on the present and future of mankind. In the words of 
lward Gibbon, "events change the face of the earth to a greater 
‘Bree than even floods and earthquakes." Events like the rise of 
. am, the conquests of Chengiz, the splitting of the atom and the 


proper selection. of personal- 
men of our own country but 
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flights in space have completely overwhelmed us, changed us. This 
is the ‘representative’ type of history Which needs to be present- 
ed to the child who has Strong imagination and takes interest іп 
facts. 


But, of the greatest importance, greater than Personalities and 
events, are ideals, which Prompt men, through the ages to accom- 
plish great ideas, achieve great heights, Ideas are the basis of all 
actions of personalities and are behind occurrence of all events and 
are, therefore, superior to both. 'Ideas which, in religion and 
Politics, are truths, in history are forces.’ This ‘thought history 
Which aims at giving a deeper understanding of historical move- 
ments, and helps pupils to draw inferences and unify conclusions, 
will be taught in the third stage of child's development. 


It is believed that history can be correctly and properly studied 
through process of progression —personalities, events and ideas all 
play their part in the making of history. Naturally, therefore, 
this is the psychological approach for selecting the content. Figure 


No. 3.1 shows the spiral of cumulative learning through the three 
stages. 


The three approaches, discussed above, have their strong and 
weak points. А judicious combination of the three theories 1s 
needed to achieve the best results. The following suggestions 


will be found useful in selecting the subject matter for various 
Stages: 


_ 1. Atthe Primary stage (upto class V) the whole of Indian 
history- and some parts of the world could be presented in the form 


of stories of leading historical characters. Events can be grouped 
round such individuals, 


2. At the junior high school Stage (classes VI, VII, and УШ), 
the course may be Tepeated in the form of narrative history in 
Which events and not persons may be emphasised. 


8! At the Secondary stage, significant movements, events from 
the ancient, medieval Indian history, and other countries of the 


world and modern world history may form an important part of 
the curriculum. 


Different Methods for Organising the Subject Matter of History 
methods can be used for organising -the subject 


А number of 
matter of history—Chronological, Topical, Co. centric, Regressive, 
Lines of Development, Patch method, 2 end urs 


Chronological Method 


, , According to this method the whole Course of history is divided 
into certain marked stages called Periods which have to be taught 
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Older children in 
y classes study 


Secondar 
h Ideas 


History throug 


Older children in 
Middle classes study 
History through Events 


ive Learning Through 


Spiral of Cumulati 
the Three Stages. 


Fig. 3.1 
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in chronological order. Indian history, for instance, can be divided 
into the Ancient, the Medieval, the Mughal, and the British period. 
Chronology helps to show how an event, a movement, a custom or - 
an institution: has developed into its Present form. The idea behind 
this approach is that sections of history conform to the stages of 
mental development of man. 


Merits: 


(i) The method helps the student to see the natural develop- 
ment of the history of a particular country. 


(ii) Тһе students are led from century to century, and they get 
а clear idea of the “іше factor’ in history. 


(ii) -It provides an intensive study of a topic which lends ‘itself 
to the use of interesting details... ; 


(іу) New subject matter is Presented in each class. Thus inter- 
est is aroused and maintained. 


pupils a sense of Purp 


J Ose or direction. 
for anything except fo 


г completing the chapter. 


(іі) A strictly Periodic plan jin th i jent 

е hands of ап inefficien 

Withee озо ly SHOR аай cnet 

Н » Ше pupils may fi i Я ееп 
studied at an earlier Stage. y forget a Period which has b 


(iv) The Pupils who leave School e h 
, p 2 апу and never reach the 
vitally important тесепі times i e 
of the history of their country, ” Gus яц am equate knowieda 


ven in the case of those. students 
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who jump а class, а gap is left never to be bridged afterwards. 


(v) The strict adherence to chronology breaks up a topic into 
too many fragments and makes it difficult to understand. 


Concentric Method 


According to this method, the whole history of a country is 
taught in ever widening circles, with increasing details for each 
Standard or stage. 


_ In the pre-independence days, there were two cycles of Indian 
history for the middle schools and two for the high schools. The 
first year covered the whole history in bare outlines while the 
second and the third year course contained more details. i 
шоо! syllabus gave greater details, increasingly completing the 

ure. М 


The concentric approach is nothing but devising a strategy that 
fosters continuous, unbroken learning of the subject matter of 
history. through the elementary and secondary stages. 


Drawbacks: 

(i) Repetition makes learning monotonous and fails to hold the 
attention of the pupils. It is argued that the joy of discovery, the 
freshness of historical events, the adventures and achievements of 
great personalities, the atmosphere of an age OF era, the essential 
aspecis of history, are denied to children ina strictly concentric 


approach, ; 

(ii) Pupils develop a sense of familiarity without the fulness 
of knowledge. The results of hurried pace of history, teaching 
Covering centuries ina short time, are similar to the swift passage 
of a transcontinental traveller who has flown across the country 
from sea to sea, who catches only vague glimpses of the country- 
side but who neither knows nor understands what he has just 
covered. С 

Gii) Younger pupils may not be able to grasp the idea of lapse 
of time. These drawbacks, however, can be safeguarded by follow- 
ing a different approach and a fresh point of view every time. This 


will make even the repetition interesting. 


Topical Method 

In this method, certain topics of study suitable for the age, 
ability and interest of children make up the whole syllabus. Each 
topic, in a way, stands by itself and all the topics are, Or rather, 
could be connected together by the teacher with the help of indi- 
vidual lessons, which may be called link lessons. 

This approach is quite worthwhile as far as the students of high 
and higher secondary classes are concerned. A careful and detailed 
Study of the topics provide opportunities ro the students for an 
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^ intensive study of a particular problem. Instead of repeating me 
content a number of times, we can discuss all the aspects о 
problem, once. 


Merits: Under the topical arrangement, the teacher finds it easy 
to teach and convenient to organise projects and other activities. 


Drawbacks: 


This method has the disadvantage of not emphasising upon 
interrelationships of events in a given period. 


If the topical approach is used, а large time chart of all the 
basic themes should be used constantly. . 


Regressive Method 


In this method, we start from the present and work backwards. 
The past is studied as an outgrowth of the present. The teacher 


The method impresses on the child's mind the. essential conres 
tion between the present and the past by bringing out the truth he 
the present is only an evolution of the past and that it is of mor 
fundamental interest to us than the latter, It supports the conten- 
tion that “history traces growth and development.” 


Merits: 


The pupils gain a more intelligent outlook on some of the 


familiar features of modern life. Their attitude is liberalised, their 
self-activity is enlisted at almost every point. 


Drawbacks: 


б) The method completely 


G) reverses the chronological order 
which is the very soul of history. 


464) Problems of today do not necessarily form a satisfactory 
criteria for the с 


ontent of history, They may be solved without 
reference to the past. Also, th 


x € curriculum needs to be so arrange 
that it Prepares us for the problems of tomorrow. 

(іі) Тһе method demands too much from pupils. A liberal 
and correlated knowledge of the social sciences is needed 
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Lines of Development 


dE Today; we find a tremendous increase in the depth and richness 
Profe subject-matter. To deal with this situation effectively, 
dure Jeffreys has advocated the method of following lines of 
нањ Two decades ago, he presented “а definite thesis to 
He h ish а particular standpoint and illustrate its implications." 
Soci as pointed out that history is a process of development of 
tent, and so in order to understand and grasp the essence of 
ed: ory, we must see it in Its developmental perspective. He opin- 
bus History is a study of social development and by the historical 
pr e, we mean a habitual disposition to see the whole historical 
Ocess or some selected part or aspect of it, in its developmental . 
Perspective." 
th The essence of this method lies in the choice of certain specific 
emes of study suitable for the age, ability and interest of children. 
hemes such as houses, transport, trade, clothing, medicine, can be 
Profitably studied at any age level and could be traced through 
Centuries on a global scale. As the child grows up, the develop- 
ic. of ideas such as government and so on, may take the place 
the history of things. It is important to take а subject that the 
pupil is interested іп and deal with it in the langua 
ands. Moreover, a good teacher or the wri 
using this method will take a topic, which, i 
development, will deal with many significant events an 


lines in history- with which he should make his pupils acquainted. 
igni assimilated naturally by 


is flexible and fiom the main 
ff into projects linking with other 


subjects of the curriculum. 
ollow. 


Merits: 

(i) It brings out one of the characteristic features of the histori- 
Cal procedure. It is not a mere procession of events but of signifi- 
Cantly related changes pointing out the growth of institutions and 
Movements. 


. (Gi) In this approach, the 
Simpler, the pupil gets somew 
Journey. : 


р (iii) It focuses our attent 
rofessor Jeffreys says, supplies à central theme 
Sidiary investigations can radiate as far as time an 
gence allows. 

Gv) It offers a solution for dealing with the vast historical 
material. ]t provides the central core around which suitable mater- 
191 could be woven and the unsuitable could be discarded. It is 
easy to organise the whole syllabus from this point. 


path is narrower, but the way is 
here and will not easily forget his 


ion on a particular ‘ћете. It, as 
from which sub- 


d pupils’ intelli- 
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(v) Treatment in terms of lines of development is perhaps the 
only method by which, without grossly overloading the syllabus, 
historical study can be carried through considerable stretches of time 
establishing at least å foothold in ancient cultures, while at the | 
same time, maintaining connection with them here and now. 


(vi) The flexibility of approach both in the content and method 
is another merit of this method. It can be adapted according to 
the age, ability and aptitude of the children. Projects could be 


planned on topics like ‘History of Transport’, ‘Development of 
Houses." etc. 


(vii) It can have a beneficial effect on methods of teaching as 
it lends itself to better individual and group work. 


(уін) Use of this approach will make history a subject of 
immediate and. real interest; for the average pupil, it will be the 
basis of an abiding interest and for the more intellectual, it will be 


the basis, on which surely more, academic and specialist studies 
can be built. 


Drawbacks: 


(i) “We cannot use this concept of history” as Burston and 
Green say, “as а principle of abridgement of history for ано 
syllabi and—if we did and reduced history to the study 0 
the roots of the present, we should get an erroneous picture of the 
actual development of institutions, since this kind of study of their 


history would take them from their full context in different periods 
in the past.” 


(i) Lines of development method leaves out constitutional and 
political history. А 


<q, То meet this objection, we can devote first three years to follow 
lines” and the last two concentrating on the ordinary course. 


student, who has intelligently followed lines, will most probably 
make a better history student. 


- (iii) Pupils may be unaware of th 
the narrow path that is followed. 

Use of time charts and 
Previous courses will provide the Pegs on which to fix the chrono- 
logy of events. This will gradually build up to an ultimate synthesis 
of different lines of development. 


е parallel events, because of 


. Gv) In this method, the present is Biven prominence and the P 3i 
18 treated as a mere background. 


22 (v) There are no Suitable textbooks, This can be remedied if an 
Interested teacher could build 


г 4 UP such a course by the use of booka 
encyclopaedias, reproductions of old pictures and the daily new 
papers. : 
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Some of these limitations can be minimised if we use this method 
along with certain other valuable approaches. 


Patch Method 

„ The Patch Method or concentration on a few topics, aims at 
illuminating the past and making it clear for the child. By a careful 
selection and detailed study of the patches, opportunities are pro- 
vided for imaginative experience that would help the child to get the 
feel’ of the period studied. 

This approach is getting popular these days. Attempt is made to 
choose a number of ‘patches’ or ‘units’, taking into consideration 
the age and aptitude of the child. For an effective use of this 
approach, some guidelines are suggested below: 


(i) Patches must be selected carefully. Suitability and not import- 
ance should be the deciding factor because what is important from 
the point of the subject, may not be suitable for the children. We 


must balance both the criteria of selection—importance as well as 
the suitability of the theme. Some significant and vital units of 
history are not suitable just as some exciting and attractive units are 
Not important. 

(ii) Since the main idea of this appr 
nation and creative understanding of t 
contrast between the past and the presen 

(iii) The teacher should "choose any theme, possibly а sequence 
of events, or a biography ога visual representation which symbolises 
the spirit of the age." 


(iv) This approach can be effective only W 
placed in their ‘historical perspective." 


oach isto encourage imagi- 
he past, themes which offer 
t should be chosen. 


hen the units are 


Merits: 
This method is useful in a number of ways : 


ve and concrete. Opportunities. are 


(i) Patch study is intensi unit 
f varied resources and this imparts 


available for the utilisation o 
reality to the whole study. 

. (i) It is also claimed that the value of historical study in schools 
lies precisely in the process of ‘getting under the skin’ ofa parti- 
cular age, in the thorough cultivation of a particular patch.’ 

(Gii) It provides opportunities for entering into another age; it 
Quickens the interest of children; kindles their sympathy and en- 
larges their capacity for understanding. 
(iv) Pupils get a chance to immerse themselves in the past and 
thus, history is appreciated for its intrinsic worth. 
terial can be organised, 


The different forms in which history ma 
are not exclusive of one another. They overlap and supplement one 


ч 
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another. It is essential that the teacher combines these forms into 
useful patterns. It is also advisable that the syllabus, as а whole, 
provides ample variety in Organisation, so that the study does .not 
become monotonous. Different appro 


» lines of development, patch method, 


“The Organisation of the syllabus and the selection of the content 
may be based on the ‘patch’ approach. In the light of the require- 
ments of general education, it is not necessary to givea continuous 
chronological account of the history of India in the sense that every 
decade or century of Indian history is covered. Representative 
Periods or ‘patches’ in chronological order, dealt with in all their 
Important aspects may be given. This may be combined with the 
‘Topical’ approach in that in а particular ‘patch’, а few aspects 
would be selected to be Studied in greater detail than other as- 


The Content of History 


While deciding the content of history, effort shou'd Ье made to 


Ў А - oli- 
is history, social ecaa Cultural History: In addition to the P 
О make history meani d | inter- 
dependence OF the ne and impress upon ihe pupils the in 


1. The Curriculum Sor the Ten-Year School, р. 21 
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_ Contemporary History: The story of the recent past, of the 
immediate background to the day's news as they say, deserves a 
place in the syllabus, particularly for the older pupils. 


The History of Regions Remote from the Homeland: lt is also 
believed that pupils should be initiated in the history of regions 
remote from their homeland so that this may serve as a kind of 
pilot’ course, equipping them to undertake similar study of other 


lands on their own initiative in later years. 


The History of Developing Countries : The pupils should be made 
familiar not only with the achievements of the great developed 
powers but also with how developing countries are struggling hard 
to progress. This is essential to encourage the growth of a balanced 


and tolerant outlook. 
History Syllabus for Different Classes as Recommended by Patel 
Committee 

History Syllabus for Classes I-V 


Classes I-II 
Unit : Man's Life 
Major ideas : 
* |, People have different patterns of living. 
2. Life in different parts of our district, state and country has 
been changing as а result of human effort. 


Understanding Content 


Man’s ways of living have been Man's Life. m. 
changing due to the changes in Interesting imaginative stories. 


his environment. 
Class ІП 
Unit : Our Heritage 


Major Ideas : 

1. The discoveries and inventions of man in very early times 
have played a Very important part in improving the life of 
man. 

2. Human beings have always tr 
trying to understand nature ап 
nature. 


ied to improve their life by 
d making use оҒ the gifts of 
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Understanding Content 


1. Man has been making efforts Stories of great men and wo- 
to improve his life. men and of early man. 


Some great men and women 
helped in moulding the minds 
of the people and altered the 
course of their lives. 


кә, 


Class IV 
Unit 1: The People of India 
Major Ideas : 


І. The people of India have their own culture, traditions. 
2. India has unity in diversity. 


Understanding Content 


1. Every nation has got some National symbols and festivals, 
specific national symbols and one country. 


national flag, national an- 
them. 


2. Every country has some 
festivals—national, religious, 
cultural. The people cele- 
brate them in specific ways, 


3. India is an ancient country 


with a rich and glorious 
past. 


Unit : II Indian Heritage I, and Indian Heritage II 


Major Ideas : 


l. During the cours 


€ of history, civilization gets enriched 
by the efforts of m 


an to improve his life. 
2. Rulers, reformers, writers, 


Scientists, saints contribute іп 
their own Way to the pool of 


Civilization. 

Understanding Content 

1. Our forefathers have left us Indian heritage I—monuments, 
а rich heritage, There has music, dance, religions, scripts, 
been development in differ- languages handicrafts, fest 
ent spheres, vais ' 
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Indian heritage II—Stories of 
famous rulers, reformers, 
writers, scientists, saints. 


1, Co-operation among nations is essential for progress and 


2. Some organisation is essential to serve as а Watch- 


2. Famous rulers, reformers, 
writers, scientists and saints 
have enriched our heritage 
by their hard dedicated 
work. 

Class V 

Unit I : The United Nations 

Major Ideas : 

peace. 
the purpose. 
Understanding 

1. Some organisations have 
been formed to promote 
health and happiness. 

2. India, as a nation, has an 


important place 1n the 
United Nations Organisation. 


Unit II: The Changing World 


Major Ideas : 


1. There are si 
civilization. 


2. There have be 


gnificant milestones in man’s mar 


dog for 


Content 


The United Nations, work of 
UNICEF, WHO, UNESCO, 
India in the UN. 


ch towards 


en great discoverers and scientists who helped 


in the process of development. 


Understanding 


- It was a great leap forward 


for man when һе learnt the 
use of letters and numbers. 


Money and its use in trade 
helped in economic develop- 
ment. 


- Columbus made a discovery 


of new land which helped in 


Changing the world. 


* The Scientists— Galileo, New- 


ton, Einstein with their inven- 
tions changed the world. 


- 


Content 


The changing world stories of 
scripts, 1949215, trade, money, 
discoverers and scientists. 


Columbus, Galileo, Newton, 
Einstein. х 
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Unit III : Great Men 
Major Ideas : 


TEACHING OF HISTORY 


There have been great men in different parts of the world 
whose influence has been world-wide. 


Understanding 


. Some great men, by their 


great philosophical ideas 
have enriched human life. 


Some great men helped in 
getting freedom for the ex- 
ploited. 


Class VI 
Unit I : Pre history 


9; 


. Life of man 


Major Ideas : 


= Content 
Great men—Socrates, Lincoln, 
Lenin, Tolstoy, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


1. Man’s.evolution on earth has been slow. 


2.. Man has continuously striven to improve his lot by trying 
to understand nature and make use of it. 


Understanding 


- The evolution of man on 


earth has been gradual. 


in the рге- 
historic times was nomadic. 
He depended on nature. He 
used simple tools. 


- Discovery and use of metals 


made life more comfortable. 


- The invention of wheel led 


to great advances in the 


making of Pottery and in 
transportation, 


Farming led to settled life, 


Unit ПІ. Harappan Culture 


Content 


Pre-historic-man а nomad; 

iscovery and use of metà : 
Invention ofthe wheel; Farm 
ing. 
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Major Ideas: 
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The Harappan culture marks the beginning of Indian civili- 


zation. 
Understanding 


1. After man had started lead- 
ing a settled life, urban civi- 
lizations developed. 


2. Traces of early urban civili- 
zation are found in many 
parts of India. 


3. Harappan culture is the 
earliest urban civilization in 
India. 


4. The evidence found in the 
various sites of the Harappan 
culture shows that the peo- 
ple had developed a high 
degree of civilization. 


5. The Harappan cities provid- - 


ed many amenities 10 the 
people. 


Unit III : Life in the Vedic Age 
Major Ideas: 


Content 


Harappan culture, cities, occu- 
pations, religion, script. 


1. 


nium В.С. and the first half of the 


During the second millen г lf of 
ber of cultures flourished in differ- 


first millennium В.С. а num 
ent parts of India. 


It was during this period that the Indo-Aryan speaking peo- 


ple arrived in 


Understanding 


1. After the decline of the 
Harappan culture 4 number 
of regional cultures develop- 
ed in different parts of India. 


2. The coming of the Indo- 
Aryan-speaking people to 
India marked а new stage 10 
the growth of Indian society. 


3, It made the establishment of 
large kingdoms possible. 


India and built up a new culture. 


Content 
Life in the Vedic age, settle- 
ments, economic and political 
life, religion. 
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4. The foundations of a distinct 
culture were laid їп this 
period. 


Unit IV : Rise of Maghada 
Major Ideas : 


1. The rise of Maghada paved the way for political unification 
of India. 


2. The socio-economic conditions necessitated religious reforms. 
These had far-reaching consequences on the life of the 
people. 


Understanding Content 


l. During this period there was І. Rise of Maghada, kingdoms 


intense political rivalry and republic, emergence o 
among variousstates. Мар- towns, Jainism and Bud- 
hada emerged as a big power. dhism. 


2. Vedic religion became more 
complex and rigid. 


3. Rigidity in Vedic religion and 
changes in socio-economic 
conditions favoured the birth 
of new religions. 


Unit V : The Mauryan Empire 
Major Idea: 


The political unification of a large part of India and ап eff- 
cient government established by the Mauryas ensured peace 


and stability. 
Understanding Content 
1. During this period India The Mauryan Empire, Persian 


came into increased contact 
with the Greek world and 
Persia leading to mutual 
interaction, 


- The Mauryas built the first 
empire in India, 


- The Mauryas built 
and stable 
System. 


t a strong 
administrative 


and Greek invasions, Chan T 
Gupta Maurya, Ashoka's à 
ministration, 
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4. The peace established by the 
Mauryas led to the flowering 
of art and culture. 


Unit VI : India from 200 B.C. to A.D. 300 


Major Ideas: 
l. The period marks the coming in and assimilation of many 
foreign groups. 


2. This period also marks the extension of India’s cultural and 
commercial contacts with many countries outside India. 


Understanding Content 


. The new groups of people 
coming from outside who 
established their rule ір the 
north gradually naturalised 
themselves in India. 


. The rulers of south India 
through their patronage con- 
tributed to the growth of 
art and literature. 


- The sangam literature pro- 
vides a fund of knowledge 
for the culture of the people 
of south India. 


Unit VII : The Age of the Guptas 


Major Ideas : 


1. This period witnessed the 
and the Vakataka, 


north 
in the south. 


2. This period marks the high watermark of a 


art, literature and science. 


Understanding 


l. The Guptas established а 
Powerful empire which re- 
Stored order and brought 
peace. 


*. The rulers of this period were 
Breat patrons of art, architec- 
ture and literature. 


India from 200 B.C. to A.D. 
300— Cholas, Pandyas, Cheras, 
Shakas-Kushans. 


rise of the Gupta Empire in the 
Chalukya and Pallava kingdoms 


chievements in 


Content 


The age of the Guptas, adminis- 
tration, trade, religion, art, 
science. 
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. In this period trade with the 


outside world was extended. 


. The writings of foreign tra- 


vellers throw light on the 
conditions of the people in 
this period. 


. The influence of Buddhism 


declined during this period. 


Major Ideas : 


TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Unit VIII : India from A.D. 500 to A.D. 800 


1. Тһе period witnessed the rise of the Vardhamans in the 
north and Vakatakas, Chalukyas in the south. 


2. This was a period of great achievement in art and architec- 


ture. 
Understanding 


. The end of the Gupta empire 


was followed by along suc- 
cession of individual military 
geniuses— Yashodharaman, 
Sasanka and Harshavardhana 
in the seventh century A.D. 
and Yashovarman and Lalita- 
ditya in the eighth century 
A.D. 


- They achieved conspicuous 


Success and exercised sway 
Over vast areas, but their 
empire perished with them. 


- During this period the main 


interest in political history 
Shifted to the Deccan and 
south India where the Cha- 
lukyas and the Pallavas estab- 
lished powerful empires of 
long traditions. 


- In the second quarter of the 


seventh 
three 
India 


century A.D. the 
natural divisions of 


i the Cha- 
lukya king Pulkesin II and 


Content 
India from A.D, 500 to A.D. 
800. 


Harsha, the Deccan and south 
India, art and architecture. 
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5. The rivalry and the struggle 
between the first and the 
second and the third form 
the main theme of the history 
of this period. 

6. There was great progress in 
literary activities during this 
period. 


Unit IX : India and the World 
Major Ideas : 


India had contacts with other countries. 


in isolation. 
Understanding 


l. Islam had its 
India. 


influence on 
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It was not living 


Content 


India and the world, rise of 
Islam. 


2. An attempt was made by the Islam, the Arabs in India, 
Arabs to conquer Sind. India's contacts with other 
countries. 
3. India established contacts 
with other countries. 
Class VII— Medieval India 
Unit I : India from 800 A.D. to 1200 A.D. 
Major Idea: 
This period witnessed the rise of regional kingdoms and 
cultures. 
Understanding Content 


l. This period saw the emer- 
gence of a larger number of 
principalities which fought 
against one another. Some 
of these became powerful іп 
course of time. 

2. Caste system became more 
rigid. 

3. Contact with Islam  influenc- 
ed Indian customs ап 
practices. 

4. New styles of art, literature 
and languages developed 
during this period. 


India from A.D. 800 to A.D. 
1200, kingdoms of south-reli- 
gion, architecture, the struggle 
for Kanauj, Turkish: invasions, 
religion, art and architecture. 
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Unit II : The Sultanate of Delhi 
Major Ideas : 


1. The Turkish conquest of India marked a new phase in the 
history of India and her culture. 


2. This period witnessed the emergence of new cultural pat- 
terns in India. 


Understanding Content 


1, The Turkish Sultans brought The Sultanate of Delhi, Mam- 
a large part of India and luks, Khaljis, Tughlaqs, the 
some part of the south under Bahmani and Vijayanagar king- 
one administration. doms, Sufi апа Bhakti move- · 

ments. 


2. The administration of the 
Sultanate was an amalgam of 
Persian, Turkish and Indian 
systems. 


3. The break-up of the Sulta- 
nate led to the rise of many 
regional kingdoms. 


4. The structure of society con- 
tinued much as before and 
trade with foreign countries 
increased. 


5. The Bhakti and Sufi move- 
ments exercised a great in- 
fluence on the people and 
emphasised the essential 


unity and brotherhood of 
тап. 


6. New forms of art and archi- 
tecture developed as a result 
of the influence of the cul- 
tural traditions of Arabs, 
Turks and Persians, 


Unit ПІ ; The Advent of the Mughals and the Europeans 
Maior Idea : 


The desire for trade on the 


— 
д art o ean natio 
resulted in the discovery th f several Вор 


New sea-routes to India 
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Understanding 
1. Developments іп 


lasting impact оп Indian 


developments leading to the 


founding of the Mughal 
empire. 
2. This period saw many 


changes in the social and 
economic life of the people 
of Europe resulting in renais- 


sance, 


3. The desire for the trade led to 
the discovery of new lands 
by Europeans and of new 
sea-routes to India and other 


parts of the world. 


4. The voyages of discovery and 
exploration led to the growth 
of trade between Europe and 
other parts of the world in- 
cluding India and the estab- 
lishment of European colo- 


nies. 


Unit IV ; The Mughal Empire 
Major Ideas : 


1. Mughal rulers brought a large P 
and provided an efficient and centr: 


ment. 


2. The period of the Mughal rule s 


Central 
Asia in this period had a 
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Content 


The advent of the Mughals and 
the Europeans, Kingdoms in 
the Deccan, the renaissance in 
Europe, voyages of discovery. 


art of India under their rule 
alised system of govern- 


aw the development ofa 


common culture in the country. 


Understanding 


l. The Mughals brought almost 
the entire country under а 
Single political unit. 


2. д centralised and efficient 
administration 


System of 
Tought about а period o 
Political stability. 


Content 


The Mughal empire, Akbar, 
Jahangir and Shahjaban, Au- 
rangzeb, Rise of the Marathas, 
art, architecture, literature. 
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3. Under the Mughals, the pro- 
cess of cultural synthesis 
developed further. 


4. During this period, Marathas 
made their debut in south. 


- Unit V : Decline of the Mughal Empire 
Major Idea : 


This period marks the gradual decline of the Mughal empire 
and the rise of a number of regional kingdoms. 


Understanding Content 


1. The Mughal empire gradual- Decline of the Mughal empire; 
ly declined as a result of invasions, rise of the indep- 
agrarian, political and ad- dent states. 
ministrative factors. 


2. The disintegration of the 
Mughal empire resulted in 
the emergence of a number 
of independent and semi- 
independent states and. prin- 
cipalities. 


3. The absence of a strong cen- 
tral authority made India 
vulnerable to foreign inva- 
sions and conquests, 


Class VIII—M dern India 


Unit I : India in the Eighteenth Century 
Major Idea: 


The Marathas emerged as a strong power. 


Understanding Content 


l. The Marathas emerged as a 


y 
А India i i enth century, 
strong power in the South. i ae a 


a 
expansion of the Marat 
н power, society and polity- 
Unit II : The Rise and Growth of the British Empire in India 
Major Idea: 


Th - А . H 
Be RS Г Political unity and the mutual rivalry ато 12 


С: А п 
Tei rs facilitated the growth of British power | 
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Understanding 


1. The British emerged succes- 
ful in the conflict with other 
European and Indian powers 
for supremacy in India. 


2. The rivalry among the Indian 
tulers helped the British to 
establish themselves in India. 
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Content 
The rise and growth of 
British Empire in India, the 
Karnataka wars, the British 
conquest of Bengal, British 
paramountcy. 


Unit III : Administrative Structure of the British Empire in India 


Major Idea : 


The Britishers established an administrative system in India 
to facilitate their domination of India. 


Understanding 


l. The Britishers established an 
administrative system іп 
India to facilitate their domi- 
nation of India and exploita- 
tion of its people. 


Unit IV: Impact of British Rule on 
to 1875 . 


Major Idea: 


The British rule had lasting effect 


Content 


The administrative structure 
of the British Empire in India, 
Civil, Judicial and Revenue 


system. 


Indian Economy and Society up- 


on the economic and 


social life of the Indian people. 


Understanding 


` Тһе administrative policies 
Pursued by the British rulers 
in India led to the disruption 
Of Indian agriculture and 
the collapse of India’s tradi- 
tional industries. 


' The British rule led to the 
тсопоттіс impoverishment of 
" е people. 
ПЕР; The Revolt of 1857 
Мао, Таға: 
R 


From its very beg 
Tesistance from the 


inning the.Bri 
Indian people. 


Content 


Impact of British rule оп 
Indian economy апа society 
upto 1857, the village eco- 
nomy, industry and trade, 
educational and social reform. 


tish rule in India met with 
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2. The discontent among the Indians against the British policy 
Jed to the great revolt of 1857. 


Understanding Content 


1. The growing discontent The Revolt of 1857, causes, 
among the Indians against nature and results. 
the British policies led to the 
Revolt of 1857. 


2. The failure of the revolt of 
1857 brought about many 
changes in the policies pur- 
sued by-the British in India. 


Unit VI : Reorganisation of the British Empire in India 


Major Idea : 


l. During this period India came under direct rule of the 
British Crown. 


This period witnessed many changes in the political, qun 
mic and social policies of the British Government in In 
to facilitate the consolidation of the British rule. 


Understanding Content 


l. The new administrative set- 
Up was necessitated by chan- 


Bes in the policy of the 
British. 


Reorganisation of the British 
Empire in India, the Act к 
1858, civil services, policy 
divide and rule. 


. In the new administrative 
set-up there was some asso- 
Ciation of Indians in adminis- 
‘tration. 


3. The Britishers mainly follow- 
ed the policy of divide and 


Tule 10 continue their domi- 
nation, 


Unit VII ; Changes in Economy and Society after 1858 
Major Idea: 


The changes in economi 
the country and playe 


; А " ifyin£ 
1с and social life helped in unify 
national Consciousness 


the 
d an important part in arousing 
of the Indian people. 


. Тһе 
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Understanding 


- The British economic policies 
in India led to the impover- 
ishment of the Indian pea- 
santry and frequent occur- 
rence of famines. 


. Though this period saw the 
beginning and growth of 
some modern industries in 
India, the nature of indus- 
trial development was dis- 
torted. 


. The policies of the British 
Government in India were 
not conducive to the growth: 


of Indian economy in а 
balanced and independent 
manner. 


. The beginning of modern in- 
dustries in India led to the 
emergence of new social 
classes in Indian society 
which played a very import- 
ant role in the struggle for 
freedom. 


educational policies 
followed by the British 
government in India were 
not conducive to the spread 
of education to all the peo- 
ple of India. 


: Though the spread of modern 
education was restricted, it 
brought Indians in contact 
with modern. ideas _and 
helped in creating national 
awareness among the people. 


- Social and religious reform 
movements grew among 
various sections of Indian 
society to bring about social 
reforms and modernisation 
of Indian society. 
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Content 


Changes in the economy and 
society after 1858, agriculture 
and railways, plantations, 
social life, education, social 
and religious reform move- 
ments, cultural awakening. 
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6 


8. The social апа religious 
reform movements helped in 
promoting national соп- 
sciousness among the people. 


Unit VIII : Rise of Indian Nationalism and the Struggle for Freedom 
Major Ideas : 


э А Ж ir 

1. Тһе discontent created by the British in India through ПИ 

political and economic policies and the "pu peel 
national consciousness among the people led to the 


1 4 the 
gence of the Indian national movement which expressed 
aspirations of the Indian people as a nation. 


Р сгі- 
2. Indian independence was obtained at a cost of great sa 


: ities 
fice made by the Indian people belonging to all communitie 
and all parts of the country. 


Understanding Content 

1. Indian nationalist movement Rise of the Indian nao 
arose as a protest against the and the struggle for free ms 
policies pursued by the the Indian National ш {һе 
British government in India partition of Bengal, isobe- 
Which were against the Gandhian era, Civil. Pi die 
interest of the Indian people dience, [.N.A., Quit 


and for the freedom of the Movement. 
country. 


- In its early phase, the Indian 
nationalist movement deman- 


ded reforms through consti- 
tutional means. 


3. Under Gandbiji's leade 
the nationalist movement 
became a mass movement 
for the achievement of free. 
dom from foreign rule. 


rship, 


4. The nationalist 
United the peopl 
from all comm 
regions, 


movement 
€ of India 
unities and 


5. The Indian nationalist move- 


ment identified itself with the 
peoples in other Countries 
Struggling for 


! freedom and 
against oppress. 


ion. 
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Unit IX : Achievement of Independence 


Major Idea: 
The partition of the country at the time of independence 
created a number of problems. 


Understanding Content 


faced Achievement of independence, 


1. Independent India 
immediate problems. 


several problems in the wake 
of partition. 


2. The integration of princely 
states is a great achievement 
in the unification of India. 


History Syllabus for Classes IX-X 


History of Mankind (with special reference to India) 

l. Prehistory (introductory): Archaeology and Prehistory— 
Evolution of Life on Earth—-Evolution of Man—The 
Palaeolithic Age. The Neolithic Age. 


2. The Bronze Age Civilization: The Bronze Age—Main Fea- 
e—The Mespotamian Civiliza- 


tures—The Harappan Culture ‹ | Civili: 
tion— The Egyptian Civilization—The Chinese Civilization 
—Brief description of each civilization Ш. regard to 
social organisation, economic life, religious beliefs, political 
system, art, languages and scripts, and science. 

3. Early Iron-Age Civilization d use of iron— 
Impact on ie growth of civilization—Iron Age Civilization 

m 


of India, China, Iran, Greece an x1 
of social, economic and political systems а 


ibuti іепсе-- 
and contribution to culture ап sci judaism 
Christianity—Contribution of early Iron Age Civilization to 


human culture. 
4. Early American and African cultures: A broad ae n 
1 stem—Role о 
5. The Medieval World: (а) Europe: Feudal sy cities, (b) The 


the Church—Trade and Commer 
i e of Islam— Arab Empir! Та еде 


Arab Civilization: Ris 
Commerce—Contribution to сщш 495 
Social and economic, life—Art and п үш 
Medieval China: Social and economic 
culture and science. 
Д 1 : Art and 
6. Beginning of the Modern Age (a): Renaissance: Ace, 
literature, its pain Теш g i explora" 
a eformation, ен чаа 
(b) Protestant Мед and commerce colonization, (6) | 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Growth of nation states—struggle against absolutism, (e) 
The English Revolution. 


The Industrial Revolution: Rise of capitalism, The Indus 
trial Revolution—Factors responsible, Revolution in indus 2 
—Revolution in agriculture—Spread of the Industri 
Revolution—Social and economic consequences. 


Democractic and nationalist revolutions and movement 
(a) The American Revolution: Causes of the War of НЕН 
dependence—Emergence of the United States of Amer! dic 
(b) The French Revolution: Social and economic ere 
tions—the monarchy—the intellectual movement— c3 
revolution—its impact on France and the world, (e) Dei 
cratic and nationalist revolutions and movements in the 1 


century with special reference to the unification of Germany 
and Italy. 


Imperialism: (a) Factors in the 
for markets and sources of raw 
—ideas of national and ‘racial’ 
methods of imperialism, (c) Im 
with special reference to India, 
Africa, (e) Effects of imperialism, 


an : А 1 
Socialist Movement апа the Russian Revolution: (a) р. 
socialist—ideas and movements, (b) The Russian Reni o 
tion: social, economic and political conditions—growt 


revolutionary movement, (c) the October Revolution 
impact on Russia and the world, 


: кык bE 
The First World War: Imperialist rivalries—formation 


5 *ac—CcOnSe- 
alliances—the outbreak of War—peace treaties— cO 
quences, 


rise of imperialism— search 
materials—export of cap! 
superiority, (b) Forms Ба, 
perialist conquest of + 
(4) Imperialist conquest 


after the First World War—nation® pd 
ascist aggression— The Se 

World War—destruction caused by the War. 

The world after the Second World War: Immediate mr. 

quences of the Second World War—the United Nation’ v 

Europe after the 


Asian unity and 


i h 
Social and relig; : ia in the 19! 

gious reform movement in: India in t i— 

сепішу: Impact of British rule on India—Brahmo Sama) ef 

Telorm movem; гуа баша) ^^ ict 
reform movem DE ее ee es 
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of the reform movements—education, culture and press. 

15. Indian national movement: The revolt of 1857—rise of 
Indian nationalism—early phase (1858-1905). Moderates 
and  extremists—revolutionary movement—the Muslim 
League—Gandhiji and the nationalist movement (1919-35) 
—Khilafat and Noncooperation—Communalism—social- 
ist ideas—States’ people’s movement—nationalist movement 
and the world—nationalist’s movement, (1935-39) Quit India 
movement—INA—nationalist movement after the war— 


Independence. 


CLASS ХІ 


I. Ancient India 
Introduction: 


(a) The Sources of Ancien 


sources—Literary sources—. 
(with special reference to Megasthenes 


Tsang). 
(b) Impact of Geography on Indian History. 
(c) Ancient Ethno-linguistic Groups. 


t Indian History: Archaeological 
Accounts of foreign travellers, 
e, Fa-Hian, Huien 


The St 

one Age: 
eriods—toois and sites; 
hic settlement—agricul- 


Old Stone Age—early, middle, late p 
weaving—housing. 


ew.Stone Age—tools—areas of neolit 
ture—domestication of animals—pottery ^ 


The Har аррап Culture: 
Extent iod—sites—town planning and drainage system— 
economic. Pie religions practices—Harappan script—art— 

arappan and Aryan decline. 

The Chaleolithic Cultures:- The Vedic Age : 
i ig Veda— 
The ‚ their original homeland, the age of the Rig Veda 
Бұрын шылы of E Rig Vedic Aryans admin Dove 
System—social organisation—social classes—Rig Vedic religion.. 


The Later Vedic Age: 


Expansion in later Vedic P 
Culture—social organisatio: 


eriod— political organisation—material 


n—religion and culture. 
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Jainism and Buddhism: 


: Я кер valent 
Origin—Mahavira: doctrines of Jainism—spread of Jainism 
Бека тине of Jainism—Gautama Buddha: doctrines of sud 
—the spread of Buddhism—causes of decline— importance 
influence of Buddhism. 


Territorial States and the First Magadhan Empire: 


Mahajanapadas—Republic—rise and growth of Magadha E 
—reason for the expansion of Magadha empire. Iranian invas!o 


1 pen :on-—its 
—results of the contacts with Iran—Alexander's invasion! 
effects. 


негі 
Governments and society in the age of the Buddha: Politica 
organisation—army—social order and the laws—republic. 


wee е 
Age of the Mauryas: Foundation and consolidation of ш 
Машуап Empire—Chandragupta Maurya—administration 
organisation, Ashoka: Ashoka’s patronage of Buddhis 


е 
Ashoka’s place іп history—causes of the downfall of f 
Mauryan Empire. 


The Post-Mauryan Age: 


(а) Sungas, Kanvas and Chedis, 


(b) The Bactrians, th 


d 
e B € Sakas, the Parthians, the Kushanas 9? 
their impact. 


(c) Revival of republican states, 


d 
(d) The Satvahanas—beginning of Tamil History as reflect? 
in Sangam literature. 


(e) Arts and craft—trade—social life, religion and literature 


Rise and Growth of the Gupta Empire: 


. а 
Chandragupta I—Samundragupta. Ch dragupta II—Hun ieee 
sion, causes of decline of Gupta Барі tun of adminis is, 
tion—social and €conomic life in the Gupta age—religion ^ 
and literature—science and technology. 


Developments in south India from A.D. 300 to A.D. 750. 
Harsha—his administration i i 
1 — social and cultural life. 
шп Contacts with Asian countries: sri Lanka and But 
Shanistan, Central Asia and China, South East Asia. 


ja's 
Тай a 


Contribution of Ancient India 


Main features of anci i ibuti Lii 
: ent Indian Culture: Contribution 
special reference to Philosophy, deo ond Technology: 
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П. Early Medieval India 


Introduction: Develo; i i ir i 
t pments in Asia—and their impa i 
(broad outline). jocos 


Northern India (800—1200) 


Pals, Pratiharas, Chauhans, Parmars and Chandelas—rise and 
decline. 

Arabs in India—conquest of Sind—invasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

Political organisation of Rajputs: Social and economic life, 
and literature. 


[Ше Deccan and the South: 
М аїшдуаз апа Cholas—adminis 
е. 


art 


The Pallavas, the Rastrakuta, 
tration, art, social and cultural 


The Delhi Sultanate: Mohammad Gauri and establishment of 
elhi Sultanate: Expansion of the Delhi Sultanate, Balban, Alaud- 
din Khilji—market control and agrarian policy of Alauddin— 
Khilji—Mohammad  Tughlaq’s experiments—Firoze Shah 
Tughlaq and his successors—decline and disintegration of the 
elhi sultanate—administration under-the sultanate. 
Life and condition i iod: Social and есо- 
1 ition іп the Sultanate period: 1 
Ош life: Islam and Indian culture, the Sufi and Bhakti move- 
Sats, art and architecture—growth of regional languages. 
Kingdom (c. 1350—1565) 


Т) : 
he age of Vijayanagar and Bahamant 
their contribution, 


the Re Vijayanagar Empire—administration— 
ahamani kingdom. 


CLASS ХП 


L Ing; ; 

India under the Mughals 

Struggl impire іп North India—Mughals апа Afghans 

(15265 556). Babas conquest. significance of Babar's ne ae 

Sh іа, Humayun's conquests of Gujarat and conflict with Sher 
^h, Sher Shah—administration and achievements. 

with nsolidation of the Mughal Emp? ee (ея АВЫ poner 

Mtegr е nobility exp ansion p H Di -Ilahi—relations with 
-Bration—religi i f Akbar, їп 

Rajputs religious policy 9 

Jahangir and 


, India i th century: | 
SA f the seventeenth Се 

Sbahjahan the first half 3 the Seved ministration the Mansabdari 

hn gr A social and economic conditions— 


$m—the Mughal Army" 


Cul 
tural developments. 
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: dvance to- 

The Deccan and Mughals (up to 1656): Mughal а xa 1 

Aris the Deccan—conquest of Berar and Ahmadnagar— cultura 
contribution of the Deccan States. 


—rela- 
Foreign Policy of the Mughals: Akabar and the Uzbeks—re!4 
tions with Persia—Shahjahans Balkh campaign. 


The Mughal Empire (1658—1707): War of succession religio 
policy of Aurangzeb—political development—Assam and Beng 


popular revolts—emergence of the Sikhsas a political force 
conflict with the Rajputs. 


{ кы ТАР = ; (5-7 
Rise of Marathas: Shivaji's administration and achievemen 
conquest of the Deccan States. 


қ ion of 
Contribution of the Mughals: The decline and disintegration 9 
the Mughal Empire in the 18th Century. 


The later Mughals—Causes of the decline of the Mughal empire: 
II Modern India 


à У 
Indian States and Society іп the 18th century: The later Мак 
and the areas around De 


ns 
lhi—Avadh—Bengal—Bangash, Pat one 
and Rohelas—The Sikhs—The rise and fall of the Maratha pow 
Hyderabad and Karna 


b поп 
taka—Kerala—social and economic condit 
of the people—changes in culture, 


= 
The Beginning of European Settlements: New trade routes 
European companies a 


he 
n nd settlements in India—the growth Bd 
East India Company's trade and influence (1600-1757)—the ішегі, 
organisation of the company—organisation of the Company's fa 
ries in India—The Anglo-French struggle in south India. » 
ОҒ India (1757—1856): Expansion er 8 
administration im à an occupation of Bengal—dual syste jer 
istration in Bengal—subsidi i = nsion 
Lord Hastings—the а «Сагу аШапсе—ехра 


the 
d conquest of Sindh— Р uest of 
Punjab—Dalhousie and ы of, Sindh—the сопа 


io polici? 
қ TU nment and io-economic pO" of 
inthe British Empire in | eh о 


à the 
economic policies іп India (1757—1857) 


22 
; nd revenue policy—the anent settleme? 
Ryotwari settlement—Mahalawan 2. = f 
Social and cultural polic h ЖЕ read 0 
in = 
modern education, policy Manitarian measures—sP 


i M 

воо nomic Impact of the British: disruption of the traditio” 

onomy—ruin Sy arts and crafts—improvement of the peasantry ү 
ars and ri 
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Social and Cultural Awakening in the 19th 2 

ba ыо ng century: Ram Mohun 

a engal Movement Brahmo Samaj, Ishwar Chandra 
Brahmo Samaj—social and religious reform movement i 

nt 
Müharashira- Каша па апа Vivekananda—Dayananda iud 
AA Samaj— Theosophical Society—Sayyad Ahmad Khan and the 
ligarh Schools—Social Reforms. 


йш The Revolt of 1857: causes of discontent agaihst British rule— 
d mediate causes of the revolt—spread of the revolt—causes of 
efeat—nature and results. ` 

аа administrative’ policies and reforms after 1858: changes in 
in fiscus structure—central, provincial and local—change 
RT e army-—organisation— public services—relations with princely 
т оша; towards the zamindars—attitude towards socia 
eforms—restrictions on the press—racial arrogance and hostility 


to educated Indians. 


R India and Her neighbours: W 
elations with Afghanistan—relations with 


Sikkim and Bhutan. 
t Emergence of Indian Nationalism: (1858—1905): Factors behind 
he emergence of national consciousness consequence of foreign 
domination—administrative ic unification of the count- 
Iy—vwestern thought and education—role of the press and litera- 
ture—rediscovery of India’s past—racial | arrogance of the rulers— 
early political assocation—the Indian National Congress— Congress 
Uring its early phase 1885—1905)—method of Congress political 
Work- British Government's attitude. 
. National Movement: (1905—1920): grow 
BE factors responsible for it—recognition of the true nature of 
ritish rule—growth of eclf-confidence growth of education— 


Unemployment—interna ilitant nationalist school 


ar with Nepal—conquest of Burma— 
‘th Tibet—relations with 


th of militant national- 


of th tional inf anti titi n agitation—Swad 
thought— iti ngal—the anti-partitio "i 
ght— partition of Beng о паі Congress (1905—1914)— 


eshi and boycott—The Indian ; à 
he Миз League and the growth of Communalism The павод 
Movement and the First World War—The Home Rule League— 


Btowth of revolutionary movement: 
ovement after the 


. Struggle for Swaraj: (1920—1947): national m n 

First World for Sv Montagu Chelmsford Reforms - Row oe 

*mergence of Mahatma adhi—Gandhiji s ideas Cla Bagh 

my aBraha— movere against t исте i 
Ssacre—the Khilafat ап 

Warajists—Simon Commission Lahore b WE dience Move- 

and the slogan of Poorna Swaraj—the fi tion of the 

Ment—the Government of ndia Act of 1935 ds i 
Ongress ministries — growth of socialist ideas 

national Mevelooments States peoples 


OOOO 
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communalism—the Quit India Movement—INA—Partition and 
Independence. 


Project work 


To develop appreciation of our cultural heritage and to eng 
interest in the subject, the schools may undertake „projects e 
preservation of historical monuments, relics situated in their tows 
or the vicinity. For this purpose they may take necessary help ces 
guidance from the Department of Archaeology of the area gonen 
ned. If possible, the schools may adopt a particular histori is 
monument for preservation. They may also be encouraged to "isi 
these monuments and relics in their historical context. The kno 
ledge so acquired be related to the relevant units of the syllabus. 


The following activities are suggested to be undertaken under 
the guidance of a trained archaeologist: 
G) A brief introduction to the architecture; 
(1) Visit to monuments; 
Gii) Preservation and upkeep of the monuments/relics; 


(v) Study of inscriptions and copying them whereever poss! 
ble. 


Critical Analysis of the Curriculum 


1. The curriculum of history in different classes is in pup 
dance with the principles mentioned earlier. It will help in 


ill 
g history. The content wil 


class VIII, History of Modern India will 
taught. For IX and X classes ‘patches’ that have a certain unity ал 
distinctiveness will be taught. The historical developments 0f 2 
the major areas too have been in i 


with the latest concept of history, 


2. The cu 
Tecommended 
Ог restrictive, S 
the main topics andi 
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education and examination boards and с i 
ep schools to plan and fill in 


A large number of teachers feel that Ше unit on African and 
American civilization is redundant and that only those civilizations 
should be taught which are related to Indian civilization. This 


suggestion needs to be examined. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


1. The title of the history course for IX and X classes—His- 
tory of Mankind—is narrow and speaks of male dominance. 
Women have been playing a significant role in social, economic and 
political life of the country. There is an utmost need of removing 
the sexist ties in the story of the humans and restoring to history 
the idea that the story of the past is just as much the story of 
womankind as of mankind. So why not have the—History of 
Humankind? 

. 2. The syllabi of ХІ апа XU classes is more or less a repeti- 
tion of the syllabi of IX and X classes. The students already have 
two rounds of the different periods of India's history upto the 
Secondary stage. Even if the units are enriched by additional 
details, the repetition creates monotony. Some portions may be 
deleted to make room for contemporary history. What has been 
happening within the life time of those alive today, the first three 
quarters of the twentieth century, needs to be added to the syllabus 
of both the Secondary and the Higher Secondary courses. There 
is no justification for ignoring this period of plans, programmes 
and perspectives. It would not be in the interest of studies to wind 
up the history courses with the achievement of indepenence in 1947. 


What followed must form a part of the course so that the young 
tributions of the Indian Presi- 


children of today may know the con 

dents and Prime Ministers, social and religious reformers, statesmen 
and philosophers, scientists and technologists, writers and scholars 
in making India a power to reckon with. The period from 1950— 
1980 is very significant in the life of our country. It is our immediate 
past. In our anxiety to know the distant past, the immediate past 
should not be ignored. The story of the immediate past ша global 
Perspective from a global point of view needs to feature in the 


Curriculum at all stages. 


Summary 


es can help in selecting history сі 
t of aims of teaching 


1. These principl urricuium; 
(i) It should help in the achievemen 


history. ' 
о the age and ability of that group 


(ii) It should be appropriate t 
of pupils to whom it is to be taught. 
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(iii) The content of study should have functional relationships 
between them. 


(iv) The curriculum must be wide and comprehensive. 


(v) The curriculum selected should lay emphasis on national 
and world unity. 


2. For the selection of subject matter for different stages 
Culture Epoch Theory of Stanley Hall, Biographical Theory and 
Psychological Theory can be helpful. 


3. For organising the subject matter Chronological, Concentric, 
Topical, Regressive, Lines of Development, Patch Method, can be 
used. 


4. The content of history for different stages snould contain а 
fair mixture of world history, national history, local history, social, 
economic and cultural history, contemporary history, history of 
regions remote from the homeland and history of developing coun- 
tries. 


5. Patel Committee has suggested syllabi for different classes 
taking into consideration the different principles, approaches and 
methods. 


Evaluation 


1. Discuss the principles which will guide you іп the selection 
of content in history for secondary schools, 


2. How would you select and organise the content in history 
for the secondary stage? 


3. Discuss the merits and drawbacks of different theories for the 
selection of the subject matter for different stages. 


4. “Тһе most congenial as well as the 
cal approach to history is biographical.’ 


5. What do you know about the 
in detail. 


е most concrete and practi- 
Discuss. 


Psychological theory? Discuss 
6. Discuss the comparative merits 


Chronological approach of organisin 
Illustrate your answer with examples 


and demerits of Topical and 
8 the curriculum of history. 
7. “Concentric approach of organising the j f 
history is better than the Patch Method." шош ні E 
8. 
Why? 
9. The content of histor 
fair mixture of worid histo: 


"National history should form the core of history syllabus." 


yat different Stages should contain a 
ту, national history, local history, social, 


oy M 
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economic and cultural history, contemporary history ог current 
affairs. Why? à 


10. Do you think the new syllabus of history for different class- 
es,as suggested by Patel Committee, suitable for the students? 
Point out its weaknesses, if any. Give suggestions to remove them. 


Collateral Reading 
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Relation with Other Subjects 


. “History is not a subject at all but a house in which all sub- 
jects dwell.” 


—TREVELYAN 


One of the most significant developments of the twentieth 
century education is the emphasis on imparting unified, integrated 
and meaningful knowledge to the pupils. Imparting of fragments 
of knowledge, say in the form of isolated facts of history, geogra- 
phy, political science, economics, etc., isjust obsolete ideology. It 
is believed that the child’s mind is an integrated whole which 
welcomes experiences as a unity and not as a collection of separate 
unconnected fragments. The reciprocal relationship which exists 
among the diversity of subjects needs to be established. This 
relationship makes study easier, more interesting and more natural. 

History provides a rich ground for correlation with different 
subjects. Vives felt that history is one study which either gives 
birth or nourishes, develops and cultivates all arts. He further 
stated in the context of concentration of studies that ‘‘... moral 
philosophy is built upon history, the whole oflaw flows out of 
history and a_ great part of theology is history.” For Ziller and 
his disciples, history was the central subject round which all other 
subjects could revolve. Perhaps a similar view is also expressed by 
Johnson when he says, “History with or without the name, certainly 
has been and is а background for other social sciences. History 
may, indeed, Бе regarded as the only field in which all other social 
Sciences meet." Trevelyan goes still further when he says, “History 
is not а subject at all but a house in which all subjects dwell." 
Koerne also says, "'Occupying, as it does, an intermediate position 
between the humanities and tbe social sciences and employing both 
the qualitative approach of the humanist and the quantitative 
data of the behaviourist, it serves asa medium through which 
students can learn something of literature and the arts on the one 
hand and politics, economics and social behaviour on the other." 


Thus, history not only provides a common meeting ground for 
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all the separate art disciplines, it gives them the best and most 
fruitful junction with the natural sciences also. It can, in fact, be 
treated as a temporal canvas against which the facts learned in 
other subjects can be arranged and made meaningful. 


Literature 


History and literature go hand in hand. Every branch of litera- 
ture, prose, poetry. plays, fiction, diaries, travel accounts, sacred 
literature—all are products of historical circumstances. History, 
there is no denying the fact, originated in the ornamental fold of 
literature. For long it lay in the lap of literature enjoying a comfor- 
table sleep. The advent of scientific spirit, unluckily, deprived 
history of its peaceful abode. Jacob Grimm complained that the' 
separation of these two branches of knowledge had created an 
unnatural gulf. In assuming the garb of scientific study, it (History) 
became concise, abstruse and definite and’ thus lost most of the 
poesy that envelops literature. In doing so,.it came to be separated 
from literature. To a great extent, Grimm was right because these 
two afford ample ground for correlation. The correlation of history 
andliterature means the treatment of history in its literary spirit 
andin some cases, treatment of history for the sake of literature. 
It is for this very reason that history is styled as an epic, a drama 


and a song. 


History is a record of the deeds of man; literature is the record 
of feelings, emotions, imagination and the thoughts of man. How 
can one record be understood without reading the other also? In- 
deed, it is only by bringing the two records together and comparing 
them, interpreting one's feelings in the light of their. deeds, and 
illustrating their deeds by their sentiments and feelings as they 
are expressed in literature, that the study of cither literature or 
history can be made more vital. History does not stop, of course 
with the man’s deeds and literature does not stop, with man's 
feelings and thoughts. It habitually takes into purview thoughts 
and feelings while literature does not hesitate to dup Ica A 
considerable part of the literature used in school to illuminate 


history is indeed almost pure narration of events. 


i ishments, will be 
i ica vents, shorn of all literary embellis ў 
Meus than facts clothed in an е апа е p 
i i i i i ible, to narrate any in 
is also difficult, if not entirely impossibie, 2 cident 
fi i the flight of imagi 
constituti story without bringing into play | 
ш nid] possessed of imagination, and flights of fancy 


i t. Consequently, literature 
are re to kindle the human hear 

rinde ps invaluable service in providing an аа ра 
Literature represents the conditions of соу ы ыы е 

i t that penetrates into the 0 esses 
"kc ae of the human heart and БЕ quiénes Fa 
i hy is the role 
i lue. Equally praisewort p d 
prensa ihe societies in its different phases. Tulsi's Ramayana 
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is sufficient to throw а flood of light on human thoughts and the 
development of society during the reign of Ramchandra. Chand 
Bardai’s Prithvi Raj Raso is an excellent classic of the epic age in 
history. Guru Bhagat Singh’s Noor Jahan, though a piece of 
literature, reflects a historical truth. Maithili Sharan Gupta’s Saket 
is a representative classic, but portrays a great historical character, 
Urmila, wife of Lakshman, whose sacrifices could not touch the 
powerful imagination of Tulsi. Prasad's:Kamayani, a great piece of 
Hindi literature deals with the deluge and the rebirth of human 
life. A reader can get in it a fountain bubbling with the deep 
Philosophies of human life. Rahul’s literary writings have served 
the purpose of research in historical literature. 


“History”, says Lady Clarinda, “із but a tiresome thing in itself; 
it becomes the more agreeable, the more romance is mixed up with 
it.” The romantic treatment of history has been commended even 
by historians. Through the charm of a skilfully constructed story 
one can be made to see life as it is and as it was. 


It would be a mistake to think that contribution of history to 
literature is lesser in any way. Johnson has taken special pains to 
speak of the rich and varied contribution history has made towards 
making literature what it is. He says, "History contributes to 
literature. It furnishes material and inspiration to literary genius. 
It supplies the background of conditions and events contemporary 
witha literary genius and hére and elsewhere relates time to man. 
It records great achievements in literature with great achievements 
in other fields of human activity. It is, itself, in some cases, litera- 
ture." Johnson is not satisfied with this much. He continues in the 
same strain, "Literature contributes to history. It furnishes indica- 
tions of popular taste of moral and intellectual standards, It sheds 
light upon the prejudices, the ideals and the aspirations of a people. 
It is to be counted with the forces that mould the life of human 
beings. It is а part of the atmosphere of the age. Each field is 
dependent upon the other. Thus, there is a keen correlation be- 
tween these two branches of human-know ledge.” 


It is important. to select literary works for their purposeful use 
ina history course. Their most valuable contributions to history 
are the greater reality, motivation, and comprehensibility they 
provide. The teacher is concerned, of course, that students- 
learn accurately what actually happened in the past, which 
calls for care in interpretation and application of historical 
fiction. Students should be helped too in the use of biography. 
The degree of representativeness of the individual should be kept 
well іп mind. The most appropriate biographical works are those 
that relate the biographer to his times to the study of which he 
was a part. To sum up the foregoing discussion on the relationship 
of history and literature, one writer aptly remarks, “History moves 
primarily in the realms of past, literature moves primarily in the 
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realm of art. The difference is radical both in spirit and purpose. 
The value of history cannot, in any event, be realised by the teach- 
ing of literature. Without the knowledge of literature and its 
appreciation, a history teacher is likely to become the master of 
sheer information." · Great literature excites discovery of truths of 
character and universal truths of life, but what we ask from history 
is insight into "'there and then" so that we may better know where 
we are, here and now. 


History is correlated with language work also in a number of 
ways. Some examples are given below: 


(1) Essay writing on historical themes 
Students may be asked to write essays on: 
(i) Life of the people in the Paleolithic Age in detail; 
(ii) The evolution of temple. architecture, coinage system, 
status of women; 
(їй) India's achievements during thirty years of freedom; 
(iv) ‘The living personality I admire the most.’ 


(2) Essay competitions. These can be arranged on historical 
topics as: 


(i) If King John had refused to place his seal on Magna 
Carta... 

(ii) If the Spanish Armada had won іп 1588.... 

(3) Students can read, act and stage scenes from historical novels, 
Plays and poems, dramas like Shakuntala or Meghadoota. 

(4) Imaginary dialogues: They can also vitalise the teaching of 
history. Some examples are given below: 

(i) Imaginary conversation between a humanist writer, a 


i iti high- 
church father and an ordinary uneducated citizen to 
light the conditions that prevailed in Europe on the eve of 


the Reformation Movement. 
ii i i bserving 
(ii) Imaginary conversation between two Frenchmen о 
the per Nee of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 
(ii) Dialogue berween Socrates and his disciples on Roman 
Life, Government and Philosophy. 4 i 
(v) Dialogue between an Athenian and a Spartan showing their 


Tespective greatness. | 
(5) Reading of slokas or lines from scriptures in the class or 
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school assembly which emphasise our national unity, moral and 
ethical values like obedience and discipline. 


(6) Composing riddles, puzzles, historical quizzes. The students 
may be asked to make some Who am I questions to ask in the class 
on explorers and the routes they followed and the continents they 
explored. 


(7) Talks on historical themes such as the “History of Free- 
dom," ‘‘Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans,” etc. 


All these will enrich both the language and historical knowledge 
of students. 


Geography 


History and geography are most intimately related; in fact, they 
are twins, one stresses time and the other space. History studies 
people of different times and geography deals with the people of 
different places. Historical facts can serve as a good basis for 
arousing interest for geographical studies: geography offers expla- 
nation for historical actions of mankind. The geographical pheno- 
mena have a profound influence ‘on the course of history’; historical 
studies devoid of geographical background would be inaccurate 
and unscientific. World is а stage on which man plays his part, 


geography studies the world and history, the action of man on the 
world stage. 


Immanuel Kant has very aptly defined the spheres of history and 
geography, “Тһе description according to time is history, that 
according to space is geography...history differs from geography 
only in consideration of time and area. The former is a report of 
phenomena which follows one another and has reference to time. 
The latter is а report of phenomena besides each other in space. 
History is narrative, geography is descriptive. Geography and 
history fill up the entire circumference of our perceptions—geogra- 
phy that of space. history that of time.""! 


It is obvious that both are allied subjects. No history of а 
people or a country could be complete without some reference to 
/space nor can a geographical account be intelligible without refer- 
ence to development in time. It is for this reason that it is said 
history without geography and geography without history are 
unthinkable. Since the close of the 17th century, such a mutual 
and intimate relationship between these two vital subjects of human 


knowledge has come to be emphasised as an important part of the 
school curriculum. 


It is certain that at many Points the historian can enrich and 
deepen’ his study by an-understanding of the geographical back- 


ground to his problems because human thought and action have 
4; Immanuel Kant, Nature of Geography, p. 135. 
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their springs, not in a spatial vacuum, but in some definite geogra- 
Phical miliew which defines in varying degrees the character and 
orbit of human effort. If geography without history seems a carcass 
without motion, so history without geography wander as a vagrant 
without a certain habitation. Since history must concern itself 
with the location of events which it investigates, it must continually 
raise not only the familiar question why? and why then? but also. the 
questions where? and why there? And it is primarily to the solution 
of these latter questions that geography can contribute, for it has 
been nature, rather than man, hitherto, in almost every scene that 
has determined where the action shall lie. Only at a comparatively 
late phase of action does тап іп some measure shift the scene for 
himself. A peep into the pages of history shows how the physical 
factors had becn shaping the action of man. For example, rivers 
had been playing an important role in the movement of man. The 
earliest. centres of civilisation were among the perennial rivers like 
the Nile, Tigris, Euphrates, the Indus and the Ganges, etc. We also 
learn that groups of people constantly moved to new areas in 
Search of ‘fresh lands and pastures anew.’ If we take the case of 
Indian history specifically, we learn how her geographical. perspec- 
tive affected the currents of history. Its vast dimensions, its varied 
Physical features—high mountain ranges, lofty plateaus, н fertile 
Plains and the river valleys, the hot deserts, great variations in 
Climate and the monsoons all have effected the course of her history. 
We also know that Panipat and Kurukshetra have been the scene of 
many famous battles. It is not mere accident that so many battles 
from the Epic Age to the Modern times were fought there. The 
Beography of this area has made it a natural battlefield as advancing 
armies, both from the east and the west, would always avoi | а 
hazardous march through the Rajputana desert or over the Himala- 
yan foot-hills. 

x +? has also been to a great extent res- 
jong ides RT асе, Humayun Kabir in his book 
Our Heritage says—‘*Vastness of Indian land, the great заве a 
landscape, climate and conditions of life prepared in the 
Teadiness to accept different." A 
; i i countries of the world also 
Маш the peces Ea and geographical 

actors, Тһе expansion of the French and the БАБ Жатар of 
Orth America was directly controlled Werde intelligible 
the land. The whole story of their colonisatio Puplis will come 


e history are studied together. 
"i know ЭШ He god séttled along the St. Lawrence because 


em 
that was the only river which they could find у чоша ади 
into the interior. On reaching the region of t E gr cat er 
they spread to the West, North and South by p pres 5 
With the Red Indians, who led them to the ate Ne С 
Ollowing the course of Mississippi river. 21m " 
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London or Delhi can be understood better by studying both history 
and geography. Ottawa and Washington are not necessarily the 
most suitable capitals for Canada and the U.S.A.—their importance 
as administrative centres is very largely historical. $ 


Germany and France are hostile to each other because of the 
existence of the Rhine and Lorraine coal fields as the bone of con- 
tention between the two countries. 


It is obvious that history cannot be intelligently studied without 
a constant reference to the geographical surroundings which have 
affects on different nations. Both history and geography have a 
common claim оп the equipment and aids of teaching, i.e., maps, 
pictures and atlases are useful in the teaching of the two subjects in 


equal measures. It is necessary that both are taught in relation to 
each other. 


Political Science 


History and political science have got close relationship with 
each other. Political science is a subject that deals with that branch 
of historical studies which mainly gives an account of the growth 
and development of administrative set-up of a country. The relation 
of government and history is also like the relation of botany to 
plants or zoology to animals. Itis perhaps for this reason that 
Freeman said that history was past politics and present politics is 
the future history. Saltan aptly says ‘‘History is really the past tense 
ofa subject of which political science is the present." Johnson 
also is of the same view when he says, “Тһе study of history in 
schools has, from the beginning, in large part, been a study of the 


forms of the government, of changes in government and of actions 
in government." 


Political science is the science of citizenship. Citizenship in the 
modern set up involves a good knowledge of local, national and 
international affairs. This knowledge cannot be obtained without 
reference to history. "Political science without history has no root”, 
and “History, without political science has no fruit," so well said by 
John Seeley. Burgess writes, "Separate them and one becomes а 
cripple if not a corpse." Every political act isan outcome 0 
a long history behind it. History reveals the roots. It is the great 
laboratory for political scientist where he learns not to report tbe 
mistake of others. Without historical foundations, politics tends to 
become merely speculative. Both history and political science aim 
at the welfare of man as a member of society. Man learns through 
his Own experience and experiences of others. Experience produces 
good citizens in society which, in brief, is the function of political 
science. Both, thus, are inseparable and go hand in hand. 


History details 


1 Progress of human id instituti ugh 
His see 24 eas and institutions throug 


tory that provides us up-to-date knowledge about 
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the origin, development and Progress or decline of some of the 
social institutions. Again, as Johnson has said, “Civil government 
can best be studied as a part of history. To know the present of our 
constitution well one should seek not only whence they come and 
how they develop but also to show origins and developments. To 
show changes is the task of history and in the Proper study of 
history, one just sces these movements and knows the results.” It is 
obvious that both are inter-related and the study of one reinforces 


the others. 

Again history gives information about revolutions and political 
movements which help us in formulating our own theory 
and strategy of bringing the desired change. History thus is 
a searchlight of politics and lighthouse for Political research. Not 
only that, history without political science is nothing but the 
story of kings and queens, battles and wats. History without a 
proper analysis of political events becomes simple fiction and cannot 
be used for furthering the interest of humanity. There is no doubt 
that political ideas, thought and motives have contributed a lot in 
shaping the course of human history, political revolution- have 
changed the course of histories of countries. American Revolution of 
1776, French Revolution of 1789, Russian Revolution 1917 have been 
significant political events in the histories of respective countries. 


Economics 

Economics is one of the most fascinating adjuncts of „the ` study 
of man’s heritage—his history. Economics, as we know, is the study 
of wealth which deals primarily with production, distribution, con- 
sumption and exchange. All these activities and processes have to 
be studied in relation to man; history describes the story of man, 
economics describes the activities of production and согын, 
History describes the social nature of all economic activities. } 
enlightens us as to how man adapted himself to occupations an 
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Again, joint stock investment for procuring large capitals, 
insuring for sharing single risks with a number of similar investors 
—the stock exchange—all are historical growths from the end of the 
Middle Ages into the period of modern history. Each presents a bit 
of history in itself and each in {highly illuminating of the rest of 
man’s story. They all add up to the development of what has been 
called capitalism, the profit system, by which men invest capital in 
the hope of economic gains and enhancement of living standards. 


The history of past economic events throws an important light 
on the present economic policies and helps us in formulation and 
verification of various economic laws and theories. Every economic 
problem of the present can be understood and solved against the 
historical background. The economic investigation and historical 
data collected are of great help. In fact, in the background of past 
economic events, our present as well as future economic policies 
are framed, 


History tells us how different nations, adopting different econo- 
mic policies, achieved the aims of economic development and that 
provided guiding lines for economic growth of underdeveloped 
countries like India. 


- History, today, is considered not merely a story of wars or kings. 
It is also a study of the economic condition of a country ata parti- 
cular time. It is, in fact, incomplete without economics. Econo- 
mists tell us how in the past, basic economic factors were responsible 
for many a great war. It is also a fact that economic advancement 
is a measure of the prosperity of a country. Economic factors also 
determine the course of historical events. The economic prosperity 
of India had been attracting invaders and these have determined 
the course of her history. Economic revolutions in many lands have 
changed the course of history. Itis obvious that economics and 
history are inter-related. Тһе study of one reinforces the other. 


Social Studies 


History has а close relationship with social. studies is often 
taught as part of history course in school, and sheltered under 
the wing of the more traditionally established subject. History 
plays an important role in the understanding оҒ man іп society and 
thus in the structuring of social studies courses. 


History is concerned primarily either with periods of timein the 
past or with themes running through centuries. Many historians 
claim that the main function of history is not to enable us to under- 
stand society as it is today. Thisis the main function of social 
studies and in so doing, it must draw on history. Similarly, much 
of the material children study in social studies " 


Fees T 1 5 involves the сері 
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chronological scale. Here the best aspects of historical method can 
be used. This is certainly a good method of teaching children a sense 
of chronology and a sequence of events. Children can be encouraged 
to organise material to illustrate growth and change. Whether 
this occurs in the short span of plant or human life or the broader 
historical span of the development of building style and types in 
the locality during the past two hundred years or the vast scales 
needed ‘for the study of rocks, landforms and evolution. Tables, 
maps, sketches and accounts can all be prepared in a time sequence, 
thus making a significant contribution to the development of one of 


the most difficult of concepts. 


History provides a basis and perspective to the important topics 
in social studies such as education, population, war, trade union 
movement, towns and cities, customs and social moves etc, History, 
as a study of the origins of the present, must be an essential feature 


of any sound scheme of social studies. 


History and social studies are interdependent. It is admitted 
that a study of contemporary society is incomplete without an 
account of its development in previous ages. Recent history, the 
immediate origin of the present, is ап essential part of the 
explanation of the present. But by itself this picture is incomplete, 
for an account of the present use of this history is necessary for a 
balanced and true perspective. It would be extremely dangerous to 
attempt a study of recent history and _ the origins of the present 
without adding the perspective of social studies, that is what is 


actually happening today. 


The methods and perspectives of history and social studies, too, 
are complementary. This social scientist. can learn from the 
historian to be more tentative in his generalisations and to test his 
hypotheses against the evidence from the past. The historian can 
learn to handle the techniques of quantification, and be more 
Prepared to derive generalisations from his material. 
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the beginning of the universe. Gerald Hollen has aptly said, ‘‘It is 
Science that gives us some of the vocabulary, and the methods, the 
questions, the themes or myths, that to a large extent rule what we 
do and what we think... Science as thought allows us to understand 
the world and ourselves; and the practical results of science allow us 
to control and change that world. These two functions have been 
realised, in the earliest days. Most important of all, the necessary 
conceptual foundations of all private and public philosophies share 
with science such basic ideas as space, time, quantity, motion, force, 
order, law causality, reality and many others." 


Since the dawn of civilization man has been taking interest in 
tools, weapons, agriculture, animals, water, fire and natural pheno- 
mena such as rain, thunder, day, night and seasonal changes. 
Primitive man was compelled to find ways of discovering and 
inventing materials and processes in order to obtain and use his 
food and clothing. Perhaps, he observed how a sand wasp 
(Ammophila) uses a pebble as a hammer to pound the soil over its 
eggs. It is possible that some early observations of animals served as 
a basis for inventions—the use of wood, stone and metal. 


For many years man observed, experienced, discovered, gained 
knowledge, and invented machines and all these have been steps 
forward in man’s story. 


Aristotle is frequently referred to as “the father of biology" 
because of the keen interest and ability hé displayed in observing 
natural objects. This may have been a major factor in teaching 
natur-estudy and biology at the beginning of the twentieth century 
for the purpose of developing “ромегв of observation." 


Socrates and other philosophers speculated on the nature of 
matter such as sand, water and other objects which were consider- 
ed by some historians in science as the origin of the nature of 
matter-atomic structure. A few Greek philosophers considered a 
drop of water to contain numerous tiny particles. Efforts were 
made by scientists like Thomson, Rutherford, Sookly, etc., to refine 
the structure of atom. 


One may assume that the beginnings of science date back to 
those times when man was curious enough to explore natural 


phenomena, the behaviour of living things апі their relationships 
to their surroundings. Forbes writes: 


. “It is often little realised that the fundamental discoveries and 
inventions on which our modern civilization is based were made 
before the dawn of history. History is usually said to begin with 
the advent of written documents, and writing was first conceived in 
the ancient Near East іп the later half of the fourth millennium 
B.C. We can trace man's activities before that time only by the 
remains found by thearchaeologist. We can only try to reconstruct 
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and facts, but is the work of scores of motivated and dedicated 
scientists who burnt the midnight oil to help man in the process of 
development. Man's development from the cave to his landing on 
the moon has been made possible by science and this has changed 
his home and hearth, his ways of thinking and doing, his work and 
leisure, in fact his entire life. Different discoveries, inventions and 
explorations have been steps forward in man's story of develop- 
ment.. 


No scientist can function without an intensive knowledge of the 
history of science. For understanding history of any country, it is 
necessary to understand the progress made by that country in the 
field of science, and for understanding science, it is essential to 
understand the historical development of a country. One progresses 
in the light of the other. 


Handwork 


History can very well be correlated with handwork. Besides 
helping in the general development of the students, handwork is 
extremely useful in the effective teaching of history. 


The history teacher can ask the student to collect photographs 
and pictures depicting the various aspects of life in Ancient, Medi- 
eval and Modern India, photographs of Ajanta, Amarawati, Sanchi, 
Khajuraho, etc. The history teacher and students can prepare the 
necessary pictures, charts and photographs showing the evolution of 


the earth and life on it with the assistance of the art teacher. 
e 


Students may be asked to have -photographs of Guru Nanak, 
Buddha, Christ, Confucius and ргераге charts showing their teach- 
ings and contributions to history. Comparative charts showing the 
teaching of Hinayana and Mahayana, the two sects of Buddhism, 
Confucius, and Lao-tse may be made. 


Posters may be drawn illustrating the tragedyof Jallianwala 


Bagh, execution of Bhagat Singh, peasants storming the feudal 
castles, Bastille Day, September Massacre, etc 


_ Also models can be prepared of the extinct animals, the skulls of 
Primitive men, etc., and arrange them in their natural surroundings. 


Time lines and time charts, maps, etc., are very essential aids for 


history. They can be Prepared very nicely under of the guidance of 
an art teacher. 


If both the history and art teachers join hands, history tlassroom 


and history museum can be really made the hub of historical activi- 
ties in the school. 


Music 


History and music are closely related. “Jhanda ooncha rahe 
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hamaara’’... the strains of this stirring national song have been 
throbbing the hearts of hundreds of millions of our people during 
the movement for freedom. The song of the early morning Prabhat 
Pheris, '*Uth jaag musafir bhor bhayee, ab гаеп kahan tu sovat hai...” 
has been reverberating throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. And who can forget the song for all times and all seasons 
‘Saare jahan se achha, Hindostan hamara...’’ With the song оп our 
lips, we have fought our struggle for freedom. This music has 
always transcended the so-called barriers of geography and socio- 


religious culture. 


Music is the most spontaneous of all expressions of human 
emotion. It is the most contagious too... One hums a haunting tune 
or taps his feet to its rhythm. Our ancients asserted that the power 
of music captivated allliving beings, including the child, the beast 
and the serpent. A heart soaked in music is the heart that is at 
once simple and innocent, generous and universal, shunning all 
thoughts of evil and sin. Тһе saint singers of our country and the. 
multitudes of their devotees аге а clear example of the ennobling * 


and integrating quality of music. 


Music has been a cultivated art in India for at least 3,000 years. 
In the traditional culture of the land, music has enveloped the 
entire life of шап in a shell of melodic sound. Тһе folk tradition 
of the ploughman and the boatman, the shepherd and the camel 
driver has been a great source of our musical culture. А conscious 
grammar evolved out .of our musical culture—the secular and 
religious music has strengthened the musical tradition. The notes 
used for building up the melody increased from three to five and 
then to seven. The nuances of flats (komal) and sharps (tevra) 
followed. The pulses of time inspired division of rhythm in a more 
systematic manner, leading to the exquisite seven faceted beat 
structure. With the evolution of the wonderful variety of melodic 
structures or moulds called the ragas, the musical system of the 
country entered the realm of scientific music or what is commonly 
known as classical music, the music of India. ` 


The mosaic of Indian music is а variegated pattern of regional 
and imbibed motifs, each distinct in its own flavour but willingly 
disciplining itself into joining the common musical echos. .1t is very 
much a part of the process of cultural development of societies that 
at certain periods of time people crave for part or total change in 
the styles of artistic expressions. The ups and downs of history 
have been affecting the musical traditions also. The ‘vars’, the 
qawalis, the Кайап, the geets, have been sung to commemorate 
historical events. So much so even the suhag geets, Glories have 
been sung to portray the historical events. To inspire people for 
the national integration, music has been acting as a potent inte- 
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that commonness of appreciation which cuts across all barriers of 
region, religion or language. National songs have made a great 
contribution in integrating India. 


Summary 


History has been described as a key subject providing a rich 
ground for correlation. 


History has а positive correlation with Literature, Econo- 
mics, Geography, Political Science, Handwork, etc. 


Evaluation 


It is said that correlation is essential to bring а composite 
effect in teaching. How will you correlate history with 
political science and literature. 


Of what significance is the process of correlation in teaching 
of history with other school subjects? How and to what 
extent would you correlate history with economics in your 
teaching work? Illustrate your answer with suitable exam- 
ples. 


Whatis the importance of correlating history with other 
School subjects? Discuss with illustrations. Identify areas 
in the present history syllabus which easily lend themselves 
for correlation with geography and economics and describe 
different activities you would employ to achieve correlation 
of those areas with geography. 


Show with examples how teaching of history can be correla- 
ted with the teaching of political science, art and literature. 
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Instructional Materials 


Instructional materials are very significant learning and teaching 
tools. It is necessary that a teacher should explore a wide variety 
of materials to find suitable aids for instruction to supplement what 
the textbook provides, to add to information, to broaden concepts 


and to arouse interests. 


Types of Instructional Materials 

Instructional materials which could be used by the pupil will 
include: 

1. Textbooks 

2. Supplementary materials 
3. Work-books 
4. Programmed instructional materials 
5 


. General reference materials like encyclopaedias, gazetteer, 
atlases, pamphlets and government publications. 


6. Advanced books on the subject. 


The teachet also needs to use the instructional material because 
of the vastness of the subject. He needs help both in the area of 
content and methodology. Instructional material for the teacher 
wili include: 

(i) Syllabus 

(ii) Curriculum guides 3 

(іі) Teacher's hand-book containing units and resource units 

(iv) Teacher's edition of textbooks 

(v) Advanced books on the subject 

(vi). General reference materials as given in (v) above. 


Text Books 


What is а textbook: Any book use 
basis of a concern of study can 


d as the basis or partial 
be called a textbook. It is 
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a specially written book which contains selective and 
Systematic knowledge. Every care is taken for coherence 
and sequence. It is made simple to the degree that suits 
the intended learner. Itis nota bare statement of knowledge but 
is armed with various teaching-learning devices to fulfil the desired 
instructional role. The subject matter receives a rich dose of peda- 
gogy with all its implications, such as devices for practice, applica- 
tion, motivation and fixation. of learning. That is why textbook 
is said to be “the teacher in print" A textbook differs from an 
ordinary book mainly on the score that it combines within it tea- 
ching-learning techniques and motives. Textbooks are in fact the 
most common denometers frequently found in the classrooms 
throughout the world. 


Of late, a serious reaction has set in against the use of textbooks. 
The currents of movements generated by the thinkers like Froebel, 
John Dewey and Mahatma Gandhi amounted to a revolt against 
bookish knowledge. This led to the attempts made by some for 
dispensing with the requirements of books as an instrument and 
tool for imparting knowledge. 


Recently, in the first half of 20th century, а thorough research 
was undertaken by some thoughtful students of education in the 
U.S.A. who experimented with the bookless or nearly bookless sys- 
tem. They arrived at the conclusion that textbook could not be 
dropped out of the system of education. 


The consensus of opinions of educationists in India as well as 
abroad reveals that the textbook is an integral part of апу educa- 
tional System. According to the report of the Textbook Committee 
of the Centrai Advisory Board of Education, “А modern educatio- 
nal system without textbooks is as difficult to imagine as Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark: The position of textbooks in 
the educational System of the U.S.A. has been summed up in these 
words: “Although textbooks are considered only one of many ins- 
tructional resources, the fact remains that many teachers are gene- 
гау dependent on. them... Generally speaking, textbooks play a 
more prominent role in high school instruction than in the elemen- 
tary grades. In some schools, the course of Study for a given sub- 
Ject is still determined by the contents of textbooks."'? 


Textbook, in fact, constitutes an inseparable part of any system 
of education today. Even in the most developed countries, where 


1. Pamphlet No. 24, Report of the Textbook Committee of the Central Board 


g ашаа 1945, together with the discusion of the Board thereon, 1946, 
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a variety of teaching-learning tools and techniques are available in 
the classrooms, textbooks continue to enjoy their respectful place. 
In a developing country like ours where even the minimum essen- 
tial requirements of a classroom are hardly provided, the need for 
quality textbooks cannot be over-emphasised. 


As far as history is concerned, the textbook is an aid which is 
considered indispensable to all methods for the study of history. 
In the words of Hunt, “Тп school work in history, the textbook 
remains after the teacher, the learner's chief aid and support... A 
well-chosen textbook can always be a useful adjunct to the efforts 
of the teacher and a reassurance to the pupil." 


In the U.S.A., textbooks are used in history from the earliest 
classes— but in European schools history textbooks are rarely in use 
in primary classes. In Indian schools—textbooks аге in use from 
the earliest to the highest classes and all our lessons are based on 


textbooks. 


Textbook—Indispensable in History 


Good textbooks are indispensable for the study and teaching of 
history for various reasons: 


(i) То help the teacher: Тһе textbook provides useful guide- 
lines along which the teacher can plan his day-to-day teaching; it 
serves as a reference book while actually teaching in the classroom; 
provides suggestions for some assignments; suggests activities to be 
taken up in the classroom and outside. It can, thus, be a constant 
standby of the history teacher. It is used to confirm and aid the 
teacher who has run out of new ideas or does not have any at all. 


Gi) То help the pupil: For the pupil, textbook is the most 
accessible guide, а dependable reference book. and an all-time 
companion. The pupil makes use of the textbook to prepare him- 
self in advance for learning in the classroom; refers to it during the 
course of learning in the classroom; revises and reinforces the class- 
room learnings; does assignments at home; prepares for the exami- 
nation; reads for pleasure; and seeks guidance and references for 


further studies. 

(iii) То give the minimum essential knowledge at one place; АП 
teachers are not in a position to dig up facts. Some mature, well- 
trained, experienced teachers may find it possible to use their out- 
lines and thus fiad it possible to dispense with a basal textbook, but 
most teachers cannot and should not do it. 


(iv) То help in self-teaching: The tradition of imparting educa- 
tion through the instrument of lecturing has high value especially 
when the teacher is armed with special gifts, i.e., inspiring the gifted 


and encouraging the weak students, etc. But it needs to be admit- 
s necessarily 


ted that even the impact of best spoken messages 1 
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transitory in character and even the most attentive listener loses 
any but the obvious connection in the lesson. The efficacy of the 
textbook lies in making self-teaching а possible Proposition through 
printed materials. Thus, a good textbook can Prove an insurance 
against illiteracy at home which is normal in the case of many 
children. 


(v) To provide logical and comprehensive material: A good text- 
book provides material in a systematic and comprehensive form. 
That way, it sets a standard of minimum essential to be achieved 
by pupils ofall categories. It gives the beginner a grasp of new 
matter. It also gives direction for further studies to enthusiastic 
pupils. 


(vii) То provide a base from which both the teacher a. 
may start and continue to work: The textbook contains the mini- 
mum essential knowledge and can, thus, Provide a point of depar- 
ture for a more.comprehensive link. Further, it provides the com- 
mon ground which both the students and teachers may explore to. 
Bether. Also, it can focus attention On the same issues— 


events, sequences and circumstances and Serve wellas a rallying 
point. 


nd the pupil 


(viii) To provide both confirmation апа Sustenance: 
) 1 €: The text- 
book is supposed to contain the facts which are carefully sifted 
and examined. Thus, it can confirm the knowledge obtained else- 
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(d) Non-availability of other teaching aids and devices which 
are indispensable for effective instruction. 


(x) То ensure intellectual rapprochement of people: Good history 
textbooks can coordinate the activities and bring about the intelle- 
ctual rapprochement of people. They can serve as organs of natio- 
nal coordination. 


Pedagogically, there may well be some criticism of reliance upon 
a single textbook which may become a crutch, a burdensome mile- 
stone round the neck, a limited view or a tedious bore, but there is 
little doubt that many teachers find history textbook the most use- 
ful tool in their repertoire. 


The functions of the history textbook: Тһе history textbook has 
the following functions: 


() In the junior classes, it can be relied on for essential infor- 
tion, so organised as to show order and continuity and so 
presented as to be clear, interesting and attractive. 


(ii) For the senior classes, it should contain well-arranged 
comprehensive knowledge to enable them to prepare for 
their examinations.‘ The textbook should expand its scope 
and size to meet the changing concept of what is considered 
educationally sound and desirable. 


Types of history textbooks: Johnson has listed three types of 
history textbooks: 


(i) Precis textbooks—These textbooks present а skeleton or 
framework of facts. They are called ‘precis’ in French 
language. 


(i) Manuels—These textbooks develop the outline in full but 
leave. some room for further development. They may be 
designated by the French term ‘Manuels’. 


(її) Cours—These textbooks aim at being self-sufficient to treat 
each topic so well as to make it intelligible without further 
development. They may be designated by the French term 
‘Cours’ 


Criteria for a good history textbook 


A textbook is only an aid or tool. To be helpful and useful, it 
must contain all the qualifications of an aid or tool. A good history 
textbook must satisfy the following criteria. 


1. It should help in achieving the purposes of teaching history 
detailed earlier, it should assume special responsibility towards the 
Promotion of some national goals—like secularism and national 
integration. It should enable children to appreciate India’s rich 
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~ cultural heritage as also to recognise and get rid of what is unde- 
sirable and antiquated. The book, through its content, style of 
presentation, exercises and illustrations, should provide the under- 
standing which is necessary for the Promotion of national goals. 


2. It should be child-centred. A good textbook on history should 
be suitable to the age, ability and interests of pupils. It should be 
primarily addressed to pupils of a particular age group and of a 
particular society. Just as the world of the child expands in con- 
centric circles, as he grows, so his textbook must reflect the state he 
has reached. 


3. It should contain fluent narration. History is primarily a 
story, and is, therefore, most easily readable as a narrative. Instead 
of a bare outline of a series of cut and dried facts, there should be 
chatty, descriptive and brightly coloured details and a lot of expla- 
nation of why things happen. There Should not only be What of 
people and events but also How, Why Where and When of them. The 
book should not only give the result but also the long, tedious and 
doubtful struggles that produce the results. “Тһеге are", in the 


indeed millennia; and for such long campaigns we ought to have 
short-term objectives, but may have very long-term views." The 


author's task. The old theory "Small child, Small book” especially 
in xy to story of man's experiences (history) does not hold the 


4. It should have a clear and 
should have a detailed 


5. If should open ир various avenues of thought and study. His- 
y should j 


tor never be something that comes out с. The 
history textbook should make it evi aun 


book is only a beginning. It should 
develop that interest by, suggestions as what is 
may be followed up and developed. [ 
other books on the same subject suited 
thus help to widen their outlook, devi 
new vistas of knowledge and discovery. 


6. The language of the textbook Should be suitabl, e 
Я А J efor the “геа- 
ding age" of the Pupils, _The textbook for the cid children 
should be especially written in simple Sentences, to establish 
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an effective communication\with them, Тһе language used should 
also be accurate and appropriate so that it helps in enriching chil- 
dren’s language. 


7. It should be well-illustrated. The abstract concepts presen- 
ted in the textbook should be illustrated through visual aids, such 
as photographs, maps, timelines, pictures, picture-diagrams, etc. 
The book should be attractive, inviting, a pleasure to look at and 
read. The illustrations should be well chosen and well connected ' 
with the main subject. 


Young children like colours. Therefore, coloured illustrations 
have an important place in history textbooks for elementary grades. 
The size of the illustrations should be such as the children can easily 
make out the various details. The size of the illustrations should be 
meaningful for the children. 


Illustrations either explain the text, or they supplement and 
complement the text. Therefore, constant reference to the illustra- 
tions in the text is very essential. A good history textbook helps 
the children to make maximum use of illustrations by giving cap- 
tions, explanatory notes and exploratory questions along with the 
illustrations. 


Illustrations given in the textbook of history must be very accu- 
rate and realistic. 


8. It should be simple, interesting and attractive enough to take 
the form of a self-study reader, Pupils. should be able to take 
advantage of the textbook with the least help from the teacher and 
Parents. The textbook should give exercises at the end of a unit/ 
topic to enable the pupils to focus their attention on the right points . 
in the discussion for concentrated study. This will also help them 
to know whether they have gained what is expected from the study 
of a topic. Тһе textbook may contain such instructions as answer 
the questions given below: (i) Locate the following places on appro- 
piate maps, (ii) Locate the following dates on the appropriate time- 
ine. 


9. It should be free from indoctrination. It should present a 
comparative view of the ideas of different people expressed on a 
Particular phase of life. It should not contain superficial and 
misleading anthologies as ““Тһе British are all children of perfidious. 
Albion," “The Chinese are cruel and secretive," “Тһе Pakistanis 
are dangerous.". It should not contain too much nationalism as it 
tends to be dogmatic, conclusive and official. It should not sow 
the seeds of hasty reflexes, snap judgements, and emotional reac- 
tions. Biases, prejudices of writers should not reflect in the pages 
of the textbook. The textbook for the pupils should tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


10. It should provide proper and adequate exercises and 
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suggestions for activities at the end of each chapter. Тһе exercises 
should flow from the main text, supplement and complement it. 
They must include a variety of items so that the following purposes 
are achieved. 


(a) Pupils are helped in recapitulating and revising the impor- 
> tant information. 


(b) Pupils engage in practices which help in the better under- 
standing of the various concepts and information. 


(c) Pupils are involved in activities as discussions and debates, 
preparation of timelines and maps etc., which develop skills 
related to the chapter. 


(d) Pupils participate in activities which foster the desired 
habits, attitudes and behaviour patterns: 


(е) Gifted children of the class get suggestions for challenging 
t assignments, = 


(f) Teacher is helped іп evaluating the gains of the children in 


terms of their acquisition of desired understanding, attitu- 
des and skills. Р 


ll. It should contain the lesson units which may beframed by 
teachers for a particular topic. This will enable the pupils to take 
the maximum benefit from a textbook. They will find the textbook 
material meaningful and relevant. 


from perpetuating mistakes and 
from which the information is dr; 


13. П should help in developing international understanding, It 
should emphasise cul i 


stereotyped views. The sources 
awn should be authentic. Е 


world civilization. > 


14. It should also cater to the needs of backward pupils. This 
can be done. by giving small but leading questions at the end of 
every sub-topic. 


_ 15. It should Promote group effort. It should contain sugges- 
tions for group projects With every topic. Assignments with divi- 
sions may be suggested which could be jointly attempted by the 
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groups. It should contain suggestions on constructing models, 
preparing charts, etc. 


16. It should contain subject index at the end. This is especially 
required for higher classes. Index can be helpful їп developing 
independent study habit in the pupils. It will help in forming a 
habit of making references and comparisons in pupils and facilitat- 
ing a combination of topical with chronological approach. 


Should there be a single prescribed textbook or more than one? 


Should a single textbook or more than one textbook be prescrib- 
ed for a particular class is a very controversial issue. There is a 
danger of using one single textbook as it is likely to constitute a 
boundary and set a limit. The pupils are likely to develop a wrong 
idea that history means the textbook of history. It is also thought 
that however good the ‘staple’ textbook, it is unlikely to be good 
enough to act as the pupil’s sole support. So, the alternative 
Suggested is to use a single textbook as a standby and make avail- 
able a set of textbooks, each presenting subject matter from a 
different point of view. This will minimise the tendency to depend 
solely on the printed word. Also, the pupils will be able to com- 
pare and contrast different viewpoints. 


Use of the textbook: 


Basic textbooks are likely to be widely used for years to come. 
It is essential that the teacher knows the proper use of a textbook. 
The textbook may be used: 


() То give definite information. The textbook is a storehouse of 
basic information. It also contains narrative details. The teacher 
should guide the pupils in knowing what is essential and how much 
he should remember. 


(1) То establish a common background of basic information on 
the part of all the pupils. The use of the textbook can help intro- 
duce all pupils to sum-up all the key ideas of the unit, acquaint 
them with the vocabulary, help them learn enough аһош the topic 
to be able to proceed intelligently. 


(її) То set exercises. The textbook can be used for setting 
logical and imaginative exercises. The pupils may be asked to write 
questions to answers or they may be put to situations in which they 
are supposed to give their own imaginative answers. For example, 
"Imagine you were а... and write a letter . . . ” exercises can be 
set for compiling the list of the things people would have used or 
needed in certain circumstances. Any question arising from the 
reflection, “What would it have been like . . . ?" will be a question 
worth asking, and trying to answer, for it relates history to living 
persons in a way !that the material of the textbooks may not suc- 
ceed in doing all the time. Questions can also be set on. the 
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illustrations given in the textbook. If Proper questions are set on 
illustrations, they can be a subject of serious attention. 


Such type of compositions help the child to think of historical 
events as having actually happened, and give him Opportunity to 
use his imagination in transforming textbook information into 
something which, however, wide it may be, is personal and vivid. 


(iv) To summarise learning. The textbook can be used to 
summarise the learning of the unit activities. 


‘So, the textbook may serve as a point of departure for unit 
study, a frequent point of recall and a point of return. 


When to use the textbook: 


There are certain points which need to be considered for the 
proper use of the textbook—should the teacher follow the textbook 
in teaching class lessons ог not? Should the textbook be studied 
before the delivery of the lesson? Should the textbook be used 
during the lesson? 


It is asserted that if the teacher follows the textbook in teaching 
class lessons, it will be easier for the pupils to follow the lesson and 
the textbook. Ifthe teacher follows the book but presents the 
material in a novel manner, adding interesting anecdotes, the 
approach is quite good. The lesson delivered by the teacher should 
?referably contain page references to textbooks and other reference 
200ks. This practice would Prevent the pupils from following 
the textbook mechanically. At the same time, it would also 


1elp them develop an independent approach to the study of the 
textbook. 


It will pay rich dividends if the teacher asks the pupils to read 
à particular lesson from the textbook before he delivers the lesson. 
They should be asked to read the lesson in advance. This will 
enable the pupils to become familiar with the new subject-matter. 


ШШ be easier for them to comprehend the material without much 
effort. d 


_As far as the use of the textbook during one lesson is concerned, 
opinions are quite divergent. But, on one point, there is unanimity 


e made a substitute for a class- 


y class-lessons which should 


i ig various devices as stories, illus- 
trations, use of original sources, General ide. 


a j as may be developed 
with the help of examples; the pupils may get details from the ee 
books, reference books, ete, 


Ше textbook pa to be studied thoroughly. 
may be given to the pupils. The pupil 
answer the questions with the hel Pent Miould asked to 


P of material gi i 
and reference books. Біуеп in the textbook 
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The textbook should also be used for setting small objective type 
questions for internal tests. This will ensure that the pupils do 
read the textbook thoroughly to have the basic knowledge of 
history. 


Cautions in the use of the textbook: 


l. Textbook to be subsidiary and supplementary, not primary 
and fundamental. The textbook should be considered a means by 
which the student is helped in his study. The student should never 
develop an idea that their task is simply to learn what is given in 
the book and no more. The textbook should be regarded as 
a part of the curriculum and not as a source of making it. 


2. Reading aloud from the textbook in the class is not. desirable, 
It may occasionally be useful to read aloud a passage of special 
importance or difficulty. In that case, it is best read by the teacher, 
otherwise reading aloud is a waste of time. 


3. The teacher should not be а mere uncritical mouthpiece of 
what is contained in the textbook. The best of textbooks are fallible 
like the best of men among us. The teacher should see that the 
textbook does not become the whole outline, content and plan. 
He should also see that the textbook does not monopolise the whole 
time of the pupil and that it does not become the sole source of 
reading. On the highest level, the textbook may be used as a 
supplement, a basis for common understanding, and a point of 
departure; it should not dominate or determine the content or 
procedure of the course. 


Whatever method or methods the teacher may follow, the over- 
all effect. in the use of textbook should be to achieve the objective 
of the teaching of history. Attempts should be made to stimulate 
the pupils’ historical imagination to know more of history and to 
rationalise causal relationships pertaining to different historical 
events. There should be well-graded and thought-provoking ques- 
tions which make the history textbook not an end: in itself but a 
means to realise desirable objectives. 


. History textbooks, if used effectively, not only vitalise'instruction. 
in the class but also give a new meaning to history teaching and 
learning. 


Preparation of textbooks: 


The preparation of textbooks is a challenging task which can 
only be taken up by experienced teachers and learned scholars who 
combine scholarship with experience, knowledge of schools and 
their needs. 


Some writers are of the opinion that in the interest of national 
integration, textbooks should be nationalised, while others advocate 


РА 
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that undue emphasis on national needs may result in dull 
uniformity. 


Quite recently, when the 10--2--3 pattern was introduced, text- 
books were prepared by the Central Board of Secondary Education 
and NCERT. The books were under heavy criticism. Now, in the 
ninth conference of the Boards of Secondary Education held at 
Chandigarh from February 10-12, 1978, it was decided that the 
NCERT should concentrate on the production of instructional 
material and that state governments, education/examination boards, 
schools and other educational agencies should be free to adopt and 
develop this material to suit their particular needs. 


Recommendations of the Patel Committee on Social Studies Textbooks 
for different classes. 


Classes VI/VII-VII/VIII 


The Committee has realised that there will have to be textbooks 
for each of the areas of study but the number of these can be redu- 
ced by having one book for science and another in which civics and 
history are combined. 


The Committee has recommended that the number of pages in 
'each textbook should be reduced to the minimum and that the 


language used should be easily understood by children of the parti- 
cular age group. 


\ 


Classes VIII/IX-X 
History, Civics and Geography 


The Committee has recommended that in the area of social 
studies or social sciences, history, civics and geography only are 
sufficient to provide a broad-based general education and that such 
correlation as is natural and possible should be introduced. 


The Committee has suggested frames which give the main topics 
in each subject and it will be for the states, local authorities, educa- 
tion/examination boards and schools to plan and fill. in the details. 
Тһе Committee has not suggested uniform courses of study. The 
Committee felt that “А single rigid scheme of studies for all schools 
may prove to be beyond the competence of some schools and may 


not provide a sufficient challenge to other schools. The content of 
courses finally framed must be capable of being taught or studied 
within the allotted time." 


The Committee has emphatically said that in each subject, only 
the main ideas should be introduced; these should be few and impor- 
tant. It has also stressed that too many subjects should not be 


ie Report Эа Review Committee on the Curriculum for the Ten-Year 
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taught and whatever is to be taught, should be taught thoroughly. 
Thus, the Committee believes that the main concepts in the subject 
should -be studied and that unnecessary details which overload the 
syllabus, and lead to the memorising of scraps of information, 
should be avoided. 


(2) Supplementary Reading Materials 


Importance of supplementary reading: In addition to the text- 
books and oral lessons delivered by the teacher, supplementary 
reading is of potential value for good history teaching. Whereas 
the former aims at following the main currents of affairs hand in 
hand, the latter aims at throwing sidelights on the main topics. The 
textbook cannot satisfy all aspects of critical knowledge and may 
be even lacking details with regard to current references. Herein 
come supplementary readers and other materials to fill up the 
lacunae. ‘‘Recitations alone cannot possibly make up proper teach- 
ing of history. It is absolutely necessary from the earliest to the 
last grade that there should be a parallel reading of some kind." 
The teacher should have firmly in his mind that it is impossible to | 
teach bistory without reference books as it is difficult to teach 
chemistry without glass apparatus and rubber tubes. 


The textbooks, with only rare exceptions, аге not self-explan- 
atory to the pupils aud thus stand in need of elaboration. Elabora- 
tion is possible in two ways—by the teacher and through the 
reference books. 


Books containing well-chosen extracts and anecdotes can go a 
long way in bringing the past to the imagination of the pupils. For 
older pupils, advanced works, reference books, source books, books 
on related subjects and allied fields are very useful as by handling 
them and pouring over them, they will get a wide view of the 
subject in all its bearings. Similarly, the pamphlets on historical 
topics occasionally published by national historical societies, books 
containing short but well-written historical plays on important 
occasions of the past provide admirable classroom material for 
younger children. 


In short, supplementary reading is of potential value for good 
history teaching. 


Aims of supplementary reading. Like any other educational 
activity, supplementary reading is intended to achieve certain objec- 
tives: ` ` 


(1) Supplementary reading must serve to Widen the horizon of 
the learners and to add to their fund of knowledge. 


(2) It should serve as a means for bringing out the relationship 
between the past and the present.. Let the teacher use the material 
from the dramas, letters, diaries, etc., which help in a conscious way ' 


` 
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to turn back the clock of time. “Тһе essential condition" in the 
words of Johnson, “із that they should leave feelings for and about 
the past.” > 


(3) It must help in the enhancement of the information already 
acquired through the textbook. For this purpose, the pupil must 
be left to find his own initiative," what he ought to find and to 
report in the class his own independent summary. He may, in all 
cases, be required to enter in his notebook the main facts. 


(4) It should encourage the learner to form an acquaintance 
with historicalliterature. This should be so treated as to emphasise 
the record as well as the recorder. 


(5) It should help the pupils form the concept of how 
history is constructed. This objective can be achieved through 
actual exercise in historical criticism and construction. These 
things, however, require careful adjustments. The students should 
not be allowed, therefore, to come face to face with hard and un- 
specified questions leading to unspecified answers. On the other 
hand, they should be encouraged to deal with the specified aspects 
of historical study. The development of historical consciousness is 
the main aim of such questions. 


(6) It should help in the self-study of the subject. 


(7) 1t should help in making history teaching more interesting 
and inspiring. A teacher in the possession of the knowledge of 
Supplementary studies can put life even in the dry text and break 
the monotony of his teaching work 


Criteria for selecting supplementary history readings 
Category A— effect on the reader 


l. It provokes thinking and discussion. 

2. It develops interest in matters of history. 
3. It stimulates further reading. 
4 


it helps to articulate and elucidate historical concepts and 
ideas. 


It suggests further problems. 
It gives insight into Personalities, events and movements. 
Category B—qualities of the book 


1. It is accurate and authoritative, 


2. Itis fair and sincere in its г і А 
i esentatio 
Subject-matter, P n of controversial 


Its enrichment material Boes beyond that of textbooks. 
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4. It has good literary standards—clear style, grammatically 
correct, easy to read. 


5. Its general theme and tone are wholesome. 


6. Itis a book of lasting value—one worth owning and going 
back to. 


Guidelines for making supplementary reading beneficial: 


When we, as history teachers, feel it necessary to suggest supple- 
mentary reading, we should bearin mind the following guidelines 
to get full benefit: 


(1) A course in supplementary reading should be arranged 
scientifically and carried out without any element of compulsion. 
The teacher will do well to- follow the suggestion of Johnson in this 
respect, “Тһеге should be no set questions to answer, no problems 
to solve, no looking forward to any formal report, but complete 
freedom to read because he likes it or to stop reading because he 
dislikes it." At the most, pupils can be encouraged to express their 
honest opinion when they feel inclined to do so. · 


(2) If this extra reading is to succeed, it must afford so much 
pleasure to the child that he is engrossed in it. 


(3) The books which аге to form the basis of extra reading 
should be less expensive and easy to obtain. 

(4) The language of supplementary readers and such other 
materials must not be more difficult than that of the textbooks as 
it is likely to diminish the interest of pupils. 

(5) The supplementary literature should be properly and 
scientifically classified and arranged in a proper sequence. 

(6) The supplementary literature should aim to supplement the 
textbook and not convey the whole matter as given in the text. 


7. While suggesting books for extra-reading, the teacher should 
bear in mind the mental capacity of his pupils. The pupils should 
be їп a position to grasp the material presented in the textbook. 

(8) Finally, supplementary literature should convey historical 
truth and not distortion of historical facts. 


Before the teacher makes any suggestion for undertaking an- 
cillary reading, he must be definite about the following: 


G) What type of optional or compulsory supplementary read- 
ing is he to suggest? 


Gi) Is the supplementary reading, that is suggested, to be the 
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same for all the students or is it to be according to their 
various intellectual attainments? 


(iii) Аге the students to remain- confined to one book or a 
small number of books or they be introduced to a large 
number? ; 


(іу) How much reading is to be reasonably imparted? 
(v) How should reading be arranged and assigned? 
(vi) How should it be reported? 


(vii) What devices should be pressed into service to maintain 
the interest once aroused? 


While assigning supplementary reading to the class, the teacher 
should bear in mind the following points: 


(1) Avoid the wastage of time involved in making assign- 
ments. 

Gi) Мо time should be wasted in finding out the books. Every 
class should have a reserved shelf of its own where books 
can be kept. A separate period should be set apart for 
the purpose. 


(ій) The smaller the library, the greater the need of its adjust- 
ment. To face this difficulty, the class may be divided 


into groups and each group then makes use of the library 
in that period. 


(iv) The pupils should be encouraged to keep their own record 
of supplementary reading they have gone through. They 
should put down the following particulars in that record: 


(а). Author's name 

(b) Name of the book 

(c) Name of the publisher 

(d) Newspapers or magazines read by them 
(e) Extracts taken. 


Supplementary reading materials: 


Various types of supplementary reading materials can be used: 
@) Historical fiction; (2) Biographies; (3) Plays and poetry; (4) 
Newspapers and magazines; and (5) Travel stories. 


(1) Historical fiction. Historical fiction 
pleasure of reliving the past. It enables us t 
strangeness of a remote age and li 


gives the aesthetic 
o enjoy the charm and 
sten to the voice of distant times. 
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Historical romance reminds us of the fact that history is about 
human beings. “Ву recreating the past, historical fiction serves as 
a stimulus to the imagination, provides opportunities for the exer- 
cise of critical faculties and offers endless opportunities of extend- 
ing human sympathy.” Also, it is a source of entertainment and 
gives a taste for history. What the historian cannot do, the fiction 
writer can. He can not only create an age and society by a series 
of devices but fill the gaps in the story by the brilliant interpreta- 
tions of the various characters. He dilates upon the conflict of 
wills and is, thus, able to explore the depths and heights of human 
nature. All these are of great value to the students of history. 


Two types of historical fiction can prove usefgl—background 
novels which create a living picture of the past world, and those 
which focus the attention on the interpretation of famous historical 
Personalities. Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s Anand Math is invalua- 
ble for creating a sense of unity and national pride in the people. 
Bande Mataram, the song that became the anthem of the struggle 
for national freedom is enshrined in this very. novel. This depicts 
one phase of India’s freedom struggle in the 19th century. 


Similarly, Munshi's Jai. Somnath portrays Mahmud Gazni’s 
march to Somnath and the valiant struggle between the citizens and 
the conquerors. 


Historical novels available in different languages should be re- 
commended for supplementary reading for creating interest in the 
past and widening the horizon of their understanding. 


(2) Biographies. Biographies, no doubt, provide interesting 
reading. They also can supplement historical information. In the 
early medieval Mughal period, biographies of famous kings were 
written which throw a flood of light on the type of conditions 
prevailing in the period of a particular monarch. Vikramarka- 
Deva Charita, Kumarapla Charita, Ката Charita and Harsh 
Charita*in the early medieval p:riod and the biographies of Guru 
Nanak, Guru Gobind Singh in the medieval period and those of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal Bahadur Shastri, etc., in 
the modern period, are all invaluable. These biographies have one 
limitation—the literary effect dominates historical facts and events 
and the biographer is always eulogising the hero. If the historian 
is vigilant, with the help of other sources, in addition to the bio- 
graphies, he can weave a sufficiently reliable account. 


(3) Play, poetry and fiction. They supplement the know- 
ledge of history in more ways than one. Dramas of Kalidas 
supplement our knowledge of the great events of the reign of 
ancient rulers of India Тһе poetical work of Harisena throw a 
flood of light on the achievements of Samudragupta. Tulsi’s 
Ramayana also gives a lot of information on human thoughts and 
development of society during the reign of Ramchandra. The 
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plays written by modern dramatists—Harishchandra, Kohinoor 
Ka Lutera, etc., are very useful for supplementary historical know- 
ledge. Chatham rightly remarked, "I have learnt all my English 
history from Shakespeare's plays." ‘Poetry points what history 
describes" because the colour, rhythm, vividness, the pulsating life 
of the theme could revitalise the scenes of history. The pages of 
history presented through ballads and folk songs can prove accounts 
of the stirring events set to music. Chandi Di War is an excellent 
source of historical knowledge. 


А poem, a story or an incident from a story may be used to 
introduce a unit. The teacher may read the poem, story or incident 
to the class and use it as a basis for an informal discussion to 
arouse the interest of a class. The teacher should keep in mind 
that such materials are not meant for intensive study. They are 
primarily for enjoyment and appreciation, even though they are 
of value for providing additional details. 


The teacher should not hesitate to read aloud to a class. The 
teacher's voice, attitude and comments bring out the latent beauty 
that arouses the class. Children can then understand and appre- 
ciate poems, stories or incidents that they could not or would not 
read for themselves. 


Such recreational materials should be available to the children 
in the library or in the class-rcom. An incidental reference to them 
by the teacher will cause some children to read them or if he reads 
а chapter or dramatic incident, a child will often want to read 
more. The book should be easily approachable so that he can read 
it for pleasure during a frce period. 


A number of cautions need to be borne in mind їп the use of 
such material: 


l. The children should understand the difference between 
factual reference material and fiction in order that they will 
not confuse the impressions gained from stories with the 
basic facts and understanding secured from references. 


2. They should also realise that even the best and most care- 
ful writers of fiction May not be accurate in all details. He 
depends to a certain extent on his imagination for vivid 
detail and he has his own ideas about people and countries 
which are bound to colour his writing. Both the teacher 
and the pupils must be aware of these considerations. 


However, the Pupil as he studies history, needs to have such 


d i per as will reveal to him the interesting world in 
waich he lives. He needs stories from various states of our own 
country as well as from many lands, Perhaps by wise use of both 
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factual materials and literature, he may be freed of the false ideas 
of other people and countries that prejudice the thought and action 
of many adults. Through honest, interesting books, perhaps, the 
child may come to know other lands and people, what they con- 
tribute to the world, what values they hold dear, and why they 
live and act as they do. 


(4) Periodicals, journals and newspapers 


Periodicals, journals and newspapers are an important source of 
knowledge. They provide the latest information regarding the 
Searches and researches in the field of history. They develop 
awareness regarding the developments in the ideologies of great 
personalities, growth of various institutions, the transformation of 
political parties and their programmes, social and economic deve- 
lopments, the latest information regarding the different sectors of 
our economy and growth and experiments їп the field of science 
and technology. They tell about history in the making. They pro- 
vide clues for proceeding to the unknown—the hoary past. А list 
of periodicals and magazines given in Appendix 9 can prove very 
useful to the teachers and the taught. Stimulating articles publish- 
ей in these periodicals etc., may influence many students to engage 
in collateral reading and to develop new interests in history. These 
Supplementary readings and assignments cannot only help students 
to learn history well but also to keep up-to-date with the latest 
information in history. 


The daily newspapers аге also very effective as teaching aids in 
history. They give information regarding the efforts being made to* 
bring peace and harmony in the world, e.g., the summits and non- 
aligned conferences, the seminars and workshops. They also in- 
form about developments taking place around the world and other 
news of topical interest. 


Contemporary occurrences help to clarify and exemplify the 
facts and concepts described in the history textbooks. Newspapers 
may be used to augment other instructional resources and serve as 
à means of sensitizing the class to the. need for updating know- 
ledge. Newspapers can be used to initiate, strengthen and reinforce 
a unit. Movements, trends, ideas, and changes in national and 
international governments and relations, addresses of statesmen, 
Prime ministers and presidents are all very important from histori- 


cal point of view. 


The special numbers and supplements as the Republic Day 
Number, Independence Day Number, Cooperation Supplement, 
Industries Supplement, etc., are full of important information. 
The special features, articles about great personalities in different 
Spheres, the magazine section, the editorials, even the cartoons, are 
highly informative. Тһе teacher should introduce the pupils to 
Specific articles in quality newspapers. The pupils should be 
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convinced that history has something to do with the material 
beyond the textbook also. 


School libraries should subscribe to a number of periodicals, 
magazines and newspapers. 


(5) Travel stories. Travel stories also provide much of historical 
information. The travel accounts of Fahien, Hiuen Tsang and Itsing 
throw a good deal of light on the social and cultural aspects of the 
life of the times. These Chinese travellers came to India as religious 
pilgrims. They travelled widely and spent a few years in India. It is 
true, they viewed life mainly from the Buddhist angle but it was 
an addition in the historical context. 


Similarly, the Arab sailors and merchants and the visitors who 
came during the Sultanate rule provide a comprehensive account of 
the areas they visited. Albsruni’s account gives interesting informa- 
tion of the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, Ibn Batuta provides interest- 
ing information of Muhammad Tughlak's period. Marco Polo, who 
came early in the 14th century has given us attractive pictures of 
the places he visited in South India. Guru Nanak's travel accounts 


—Udasies, provide a lot of information about India of the 15th 
century. 


The Portuguese and the Italian travellers have described the 


marvels of the Vijayanagar Empireand the great achievement of 
its rulers, 


Travel stories are worthwhile to give vivid detail and reality 
to distant events and places. Such stories give both, the teacher 
and the student, experiences that they cannot otherwise obtain 


because of the limitations of time, space, safety and perhaps fina- 
nce. 


Passages from such stories help to create vivid mental images 


and in the creation of such mental pictures lies the secret of real 
and lasting instruction. 


Such materials may be used to introduce a new topic or unit by 
-creating interest or raising questions. Descriptive passages provide 
details and the atmosphere or ‘feel’ that makes teaching more effec- 
tive and also aid in the development of concepts and understan- 


ding, merely hinted at or only mentioned in the text-book. Such 
materials extend the child's interest. 


In presenting such material, the teacher should read it to the 
class at the right time, taking time to discuss the material with the 
tlass, calling attention to new terms and vivid picturesque words, 
and teaching them through questions to relate the content to the 
unit or topic, the class is-studying or has studied. 


The questions may be as ipti the 
fon re prion y asked on the descriptions. Often 


: to read the stor re le 
into more extensive reading. у themselves, and they а 
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(3) Work-books 


Work-books are vital for realising various skills. By working on 
the materials in the work-book, the pupils learn by doing. The tasks 
Should be of such a nature that they. would lead to the concretisa- 
tion of the concepts presented in thetextbook. For example, the 
Pictures of thc diiferent scripts of different countries may be given, 
and the pupils may be asked to name them. Similarly, the pictures 
of some of the tools and weapons of old and new age may be given 
and the pupils may be asked to name them. Again, pupils may be 
asked to locate places and events in given maps and timelines. 
Problems may also be given which require application of the 
knowledge gained in new situations. Objective type questions may 
be asked which could be answered with the help of textbooks. 


Work-books are gaining popularity. They are frequently 
Organised to fit a particular textbook which they follow in orga- 
nisation, although many are general and so have an independent 
Structure. The most common features of work-books are comple- 
tion exercises, outlines, questions, word-lists, names, dates, outline 
maps, diagrams, charts, tables, graphs, projects, activities, references 
and tests. ' 


Workbooks are of immense use in guiding poor readers, оуег- 
Coming the handicap of absence, checking the reading ability of 
the whole class, developing study skills, ensuring a minimum 
Preparation by every pupil, saving mimeographing, lessening the 
work of preparing study guides, providing self-teaching materials 
and supplying an objective basis for evaluating the results. 


The use of work-book has been criticised on various grounds. 
It makes the study mechanical, stunts resourcefulness, robs individu- 
ality of the pupil and leads the teacher to inactivity, . Studies, how- 
ever, have shown that work-books are useful for weak students 
and that they help them in improving their achievement and quality 


of reading for a specific purpose. 


(4) Programmed Instructional Materials 


Here the instructional material is presented through a machine 
or a book, which performs the functions of a personal tutor. The 
Individual student works at his own speed: his responses are a 
Necessary part of teaching. Programmed instruction is cybernetic 
. In the sense that each response of the learner acts as an input to the 

teaching system and determines the next output, і.е., one step leads 
to another. There is a perpetual teacher-student interaction in the 


Programme. 


The programmed textbook is a valuable instructional aid for 
teaching history. à 
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(5) General Reference Materials 


They include encyclopaedias, gazetteers, yearbooks, govern- 
ment reports, professional magazines, atlases, pamphlets, brochures, 
etc. They provide the latest and rare information which can supple- 
ment the textbook. Teachers can use these materials to vitalise 
teaching. For further reading pupils can refer to these as a result 
of interest created in the classroom. Enormous material can be 


had for special units and projects also. Thus they are of value to 
both teacher and pupils. 


It is very important that the teacher guides the pupils in evalua- 


ting the information and relating it toward the development of 
historical understanding. 


There are many children’s eucyclopaedias available—inclusive, 
well-written, attractive and convenient to use. A list has been 
given in chapter 8. The teacher should demonstrate their use and 
cite them frequently. The pupil who acquires the habit of using the 
encyclopaedia is likely to become well-informed. Moreover, when 
the pupils realise the fullness:and richness of these volumes, and 
acquire the habit of using them, they are also likely to use those 
which are intended for adults. And they often succeed remarkably 
well in securing useful information from these relatively difficult 
books. The pupils should learn to use reference books and to seek 
out the information required from the school or local library. The 


body of information itself is of less importance than the discovery 
of how and where to find it out. 


Their use is not difficult for children if the teacher demonstrates 
their use for three or four varied purposes. Factual and statistical 
information can be presented іп small Spaces, and the pupils need 
help in appreciating the value of such publications as the World 
Book Annual, India 1970 to 1983, the abstract of the Census, the 
Current Events Year Book, Who's Who in India, etc. 


Museums, art galleries, 
Buides and hand- 

| Atlases furnish a min 
given instruction in the 


The news; 
of all kinds 
great value. 


€ of information. Every child should be 
use of atlases. 
Papers and magazines also 


: put out enormous number 
of maps regarding the late: 


5 events. They too are of 
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(6) Advanced Books on History 


In addition to the text and supplementary readers, there are 
advanced books to which the pupils should be exposed. This will 
pave the way for later specialisation and research by those having 
E interest in the subject. A list of books is given in Appen- 

ix 


The textbook, though ап important instructional aid, needs to 
be supplemented with other aids like the work-books, test items, 
charts, films etc., to enable to acquire the expected learning in terms 
of knowledge, understanding, skills of learning, behavioural skills 
and attitudes. Instructional kits consisting of a textbook and 
accompanying materials, need to be developed and made available 
to the history teacher. The multi-media approach, it is felt, will 
lead to better and effective teaching. 


Instructional Materials for Teachers 


Efficient teaching in history, as in any other subject, depends 
mainly upon the competency and professional advancement of the 
teacher. He should be well-equipped both in the area of content 
and methodology. In order that he is able to deliver the goods he 
Should be clear about his aims. He should have the following: 


1. Syllabus which provides a broad framework of the course 
of studies in history. 
2. Curriculum guides and teacher's handbooks which indicate: 


the ways and approaches to the teacher for preparing his 
daily lessons, keeping in view the objective to be achieved. 


3. Teacher's manual which contains very useful guidelines for 
effective teaching of textbooks. 


Proper use of all these will ensure effective teaching on the part 
Of the teacher and effective learning on the part of the pupils. 


Directing Pupil Reading in History 

A history teacher should encourage and assist in the develop- 
ment of better reading of history materials. He can adopt various 
methods and techniques: 
. (i) Hecanencourage the use of school, public and home 
libraries. 

(i) He can foster pupil exchange of books. 


(ii) Lists of new history books, paperbacks, magazines and 
news items should be posted conspicuously in the library and 
history classrooms. * 
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(iv) Some students may be asked to form a history book eed 
mittee to recommend readings, prepare book-lists, present boo 
reviews (written and oral) in class, „апа, discuss stimulating ideas 
in history that are reported in the literature. 


(v) History publications are varied. Students may золь 
rent or purchase at а modest cost publications that deal wit 
explorations, discoveries how-to-do-it projects and research in 
history. It is possible to suggest one or more types of history read- 
ing that appeal to almost all students, even those who тау lack a 
real interest in history. For instance, a student interested in pictures, 
may be encouraged to collect pictures of great Personalities, monu- 
ments etc. It is helpful for the teacher to determine pupil interests 


and hobbies and to attempt to direct pupil interests to related 
history readings. 


(vi) The history teacher himself can make use of the vast sway 
of history іл books, periodicals and newspapers. and thus 
can make it easy for the students to select appropriate history 
materials that have genuine appeal. The use made by the history 


teacher in the history classroom of such reading will determine 
the success or failure of reading in history. 


(vii) The pupils may be asked to reportin class not only on 
reading assignments but also on supplementary and controversial 
current events, topics in debates and during regular scheduled 
discussion, book Freports and review sessions. Voluntary readings 
and reports of historical literature should be encouraged. 


(viii) The teacher may survey occasionally to find out how many 
students actually read a given type of history publication. He should 
also attempt to find out what motivated each student to read the 
publications. Specifically, it would be most interesting to discover 


what procedure in or out of class Stimulated a student to read a 
Biven history publication. 


(ix) Sometimes, for provokin 
а good student may be asked to 
in class. The ideas may be deve 
passages, New vocabulary shoul i 
several studenis may be asked to а 
of reading ability and interest will vary j 
1: is important that lists of history i 
these differences 


(х) Individual differences should be kept in mind for the pre- 
paration of homewor 


2 t k assignments as well as pupil reports on 
history readings. Slow readers need to be guided by the teacher 
to select appropriate 


у material which is not too difficult. They need 
to experience success in reading. 


Qi) The teacher should give individual attention to students 
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outside the class for special problems such as vocabulary, scanning, 
comprehension, sentence structure 


Summary 


Instructional materials like textbooks, supplementary reading 
materials and work-books, are very significant learning tools. 
Judicious use of these materials will make the learning of history 
effective. 


1. History textbook is an indispensable tool for teaching and 
learning history. It gives the optimum knowledge at-one place; 
helps in self-teaching; provides logical and comprehensive material; 
ensures uniformity of good standard; provides a base from which 
both the teacher and the pupil may start and continue to work; 
Provides confirmation and sustenance; rectifies the limitations of the 


classroom situation. 


.2. A textbook is a specially written book which contains sele- 
peer and systematic knowledge specially meant for a particular 

rade. 

3. Johnson has listed three types of history textbooks—Precis 
Manuels and Cours. 

. 4. A history textbook should help in achieving the purposes of 
history teaching. It should be child-centred; contain fluent narra- 
lion; have a clear and self-explanatory arrangement: open up various 
avenues of thought and study; well-illustrated; free from 
indoctrination; simple, interesting and attractive enough to take 
the form of a self-study reader, and should be up-to-date. 


5. Proper use of the textbook needs to be ensured. 
6. Preparation of textbooks should be taken up by experienced 
teachers and learned scholars. 


7. Supplementary reading is or potential value for good history 
teaching. Biographies, historical fiction, dramas and poetry, magazi- 
Nes and travel stories may be used to supplement the textbook. 


8. Work-books are vital for realising various skills. 


9. Instructional material such as curriculum guides, teacher's 
hand-books, teacher's manuals, help the teacher both in the area of 
Content and methodology. The teacher should properly guide the 
Student in reading history materials. 


Evaluation 


l. Whatis the place and importance of history textbook? What 
factors will you “Бер in mind for choosing a textbook for VIII 


ass? 
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2. What are the esscntial qualities of a good history textbook? 


3. °‘Textbooks are excellent servants but very bad masters.” In 
the light of this remark, give concrete suggestions for the proper use 
of history textbook. 


4. “Тһе hickory stick has all but vanished as a means of punish- 
ment, but not the textbook." In the light of this remark, give some 
suggestions for the proper use of history textbooks. 


5. “Textbook deserves neither condemnation nor slavish respect. 
Textbooks are amenable and pliable; they should be neither scorned 


nor worshipped.” In the light of this statement, discuss the proper 
use of history textbook. 


6. Discuss the different types of history textbooks. Which of 
these would you recommend for use by your students and why? 


7. Compare thé use of several textbooks with the use of a 
single textbook. 


8. How would you use the history textbook. in the secondary 
classes? Elucidate with the help of ап example, choosing any topic 
from the syllabus. 


9. Whatare the advantages and limitations for state-wide or 
country-wide adoption of textbook? 


10. Inthe light of the criteria suggested, evaluate the textbooks 
of IX and X classes recommended by the NCERT. 


1]. Discuss the importance of supplementary reading. What 


type of supplementary reading would you suggest for secondary 
classes? 


12. How would you encourage supplementary reading for 
broadening historical perspective of your class children? 


13. How can printed materials other than the text-book 
be incorporated as part of reading assignments? Suggest some 
specific periodicals and how they enrich the teaching of history. 


14. What should be the relationshi between t his- 
tory text-book and homework assignment? арун 


15. Evaluate the pros and cons of a w i i 

к 2 ork-book in history. Hov 
сап a teacher’s gu de be used iv i ifi ic: 
i ist › Ts рш sed effecti ely for teaching вресіпс topi 5 
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17. ““Text-books are perhaps а necessary evil but necessary 
only to the extent of providing children with a guide to or frame- 
Work of knowledge in India. In India, however, they are the only 
things that matter. To compound the evil, text-books are mostly 
written or compiled by incompetent and unimaginative and at times 
€ven unscrupulous authors." Comment and discuss. 


18. “The ideal history text-book is one which is not only read- 
able but also colourful and alive with anecdotes and humour so 
that it is capable of exciting the imagination of the child.” Eluci- 
date, what qualities are essential in a text-book of history for secon- 
dary classes? 


19. “Теасһіпр history without text-books is as much а challe- 
nge and exercise in creativity for the teacher as it is for the stu- 
dents." Can you visualise the teaching of history to secondary 
Classes without text-books? Discuss the pros and cons of a text- 

ook free system of education. 


20. “А thorough academic, social and psychological probe is 
Deeded into the text-book technique of terrorising children away 
rom all yearning for knowledge." Comment. Give suggestions 


for the proper use of history text-books. 


21. ‘We need textbooks as a starting point, саз a frame- 
Work to build upon. They become an evil when they mean our, 
entire journey, the entire structure of our learning. This precisely 
15 what is wrong with our education, it begins and ends with our 
lext-books." Elucidate. 

. 22. Discuss the use of different types of reference materials 
a the teaching of history to secondary and higher secondary 
asses. 


23. Asa history teacher how will you guide reading history 
materials for maximum benefit? 
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Teaching Aids 


The Place of Teaching Aids 


The history teacher is under considerable pressure to make rele- 
vant what took place many centuries ago. He has to reconstruct 
à past which is shrouded in obscurity. Mere verbal descriptions 
cannot make history come alive, vivid and relevant to the lives of 
€arners who are either present-oriented ог future-oriented. A 
Variety of teaching aids—pictures, maps, films, filmstrips, models, 
Cartoons, time friezes and charts, graphs etc., can be drawn into 
the course, somewhat akin to raisins in the dough, and can be a 
Welcome relief from normal routine. These aids can reinforce the 


teaching of history in many ways: 


(1) Help pupils to experience historical knowledge directly: For 
example, we may not Бе able to witness now the route followed 
by Alexander for his invasion of India and the journey back, but 
We may see a map depicting the same. This is not time consuming. 
Also, it is a far better source of knowledge than the verbal descrip- 


tion of the route. 


Q) Supplement the spoken word: History teaching inevitably 
deals with words which go beyond the experience of pupils. Use a 
Vocabulary of politics, economics and the arts; talk of places not 
Only in immediate vicinity but in different corners of the world; 
Mention people not only of the immediate locality but of different 
times and climes. To make all these realistic and vivid before the 
Pupils, mere chalking and talking will not help. The teacher must 
take the help of the audio-visual aids to supplement and explain 


the spoken word. 

. (3) Make history reat, vivid, vital, interesting and life-like: History 
1 subject which has gone into disrepute because of its dead 
Uniformity and frozen and fixed account of facts. There is an urgent 
Necessity of uplifting the teaching of history. The use of audio- 
Visual aids can add zest, interest and vitality to any learning situa- 
Чопѕ and make history a living subject. 
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іп developing a sense of time and places: Use of time- 
ые can help indicate how long ago did а 
Industrial Revolution take place; when England was passing throug 
two golden periods of Elizabeth, 1 India too was passing through 
the palmy days of Akbar. Similarly, use of a map will show the 
location of Delhi—how far is it from Deccan, how this distance 
was weakening the administration at the centre. 


Ц М . . H 
(5) Develop sense of causal relationship: History has to discuss 
the causal relation existing between happenings and has (о trace 
the development of human society through such relationships. 


(6) Help the teacher in developing his subject-matter: For exam- 
ple,a teacher may show pictures of Egyptian agriculture, metal 
Workers at work, smelting and pouring the metal, and develop the 
lesson regarding occupations of the people by suitable questions. 


(7) Supplement the material of the textbook: The audio and 
visual experience provided by these aids help in better under- 
standing of the text. History rises above the history textbook. 


(8) Help making learning permanent: They say, history is a sub- 
ject one forgets quickly. Through the utilisation of more than one 
sensory channel, the teacher of history can help to clarify, establish 
and correlate concepts, interpretations and appreciations, Thus, this 
will enable students to learn faster, remember longer, gain more 
accurate information and thus reinforce learning. 


The use of audio-visual materials does not mean a retreat from 
or abandonment of traaitional reading, writing and Speaking skills, 


but it does provide incentive to those students who have somehow 


ДӨ brought these aptitudes with them, even at the senior high 
level. 


One study in California recent 
study in American history was desi 
the traditional standard 


y study prints, slides, films, tapes, filmstrips, 
was favourable and 


(9) Add joy and interest | 


experiences from direct, Purposeful experiences to contrived eX- 
регіепсеѕ, dramatised experi 
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.. It is rightly felt that students will best comprehend history if the 
ideas and concepts are defined and illustrated for them in a number 
of ways. It is the concentrated barrage of varied explanatory and 
illustrative materials requiring the exercise of different faculties 
and sense organs which finally penetrates the student’s cortex. A 
teacher employing many tools іп а complex and colourful presenta- 
tion of his subject will find that he gets the material across to a far 
higher percentage of the students than if he were to instruct in 
Simple, obvious routine ways. 


Defining Teaching Aids 


Teaching aids are devices which present units of knowledge 
through auditory or visual stimuli or both with a view to help 
learning, They concretise the knowledge to be presented and thus 
help in making a learning experience appear as real, living and vital. 
They supplement the work of the teacher and help in the study of 
textbooks, 


Types of Teaching Aids 


Edgar Dale bases his classification upon the kinds of experiences 
Presented through the aids. He calls it the | Cone of Experiences. 
he range of experience through audio-visual aids as classified by 
im is between direct experience and pure abstraction as clear from 
ig 6.1. These divisions are not intended to be rigid. They overlap 
and sometimes blend into each other. The author desires the cone 
10 be a ‘visual metaphor’ of learning experiences depicting the vari- 
Ous items in the order of increasing abstractions as one proceeds 
from direct purposeful experience which is the bedrock of all oc oe 
tion, The second stage involves the use of contrivances like models. 
Tamatics invoke а reconstructed experience and step in _ where 
contrivances fail. Participation is better than теге watching. 
But v en w nnot participate in the experience and have 
10 be del cce л dramaties only a small number can partici: 
Pate. Observation, therefore, comes uppermost in education ue 
this category includes items like demonst oh ДҮК АС 5 ү 
motion pi i ordings and pictures. 1 ‚же 
Watch tad nea aided film projectors, radio and epidiascope 


come in this category. f 
. When we speak of India, Asia or Europe, nong ofnie ишү 
aids can help us in showing these to the class. Here jer do 
a ‘map’ ora ‘charı— mere abstract representations r^ | E orig) М 
We may include them in the category of ‘visual symbols. 
5 ich simply signify thata 
Lastl the verbal symbols which si 
Certain word stands for an object, action or thing; M шоо п 
е anything from a word and an idea to a formula and р. р 
Phorism, М. 
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VISUAL 
SYMBOLS 


RADIO RECORDINGS 
STILL PICTURES 


MOTION PICTURES 


DEMONSTRATHONS 
ORAMATIC PARTICIPATION 
CONTRIVED EXPERIENCES - 


DIRECT PURPOSEFUL EXPERIENCES 


Fig. 6.1 Cone of Experiences 
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^ For Purposes of convenience, we shall classify these aids into 
Our types as is clear from Fig. 6.2. 


l. Printed Aids 
(1) Periodicals 
(2) Books 
(3) Newspapers 


2. Visual Aids 
(4) Slides 
(5) Filmstrips 
(6) Models 
(7) Graphs and Charts 
(8) Pictorial Materials 
(9) Globes and Maps 
3. Audio-Aids 
(10) Tape-recorders, Cassettes 
(11) Phonograph Discs 
(12) Radio 
4. Audio-Visual Aids 
(13) Motion Pictures 
(14) Television 


Some Important Aids 


1. Chalk-Board: The chalk-board is one of the most valuable 


3165 for making instruction in history concrete and understandable. 
i t standards in neatness, accuracy 
le on the chalk-board during à 
Sson can res e attention of the class. Many vague state- 
богд і board for sketches, 
The chalk- board, 
t lesson, enables peris 
9 see wha b he aural and the 
i t they have heard. 3 
eval sensations. This connection, to a great extent, helps in 


The chalk board can be used for quizzes. These may be. dn 
pn the board before the class arrives. Under such conditions the 
Sard should be covered with some wall map ог similar ея 
O Permit all students to quiz at the same time. The Ыгы ны Бе 

anned regarding important persons» events, duties че ы i 
set be flashed on the challk-board duting не ЧУП у 

T i r encircle : у 

chalk. The nope on Тары” is stable until the projector 15 shut 


" : Such a procedure provides variety and is easier than copying so 
апу words or sentences. 
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1. Periodicals 6. Models 11. Photograph discs 

2. Books 7. Graphs & Charts 12. Radio 

3. Newspapers 8. Pictorial materials 13. Motion Pictures 

4. Slides 9 Globes & Maps 14. Television g 
5.-Filmstrips 


10. Tape Records 
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Th Д 
е зеде сап Бе used for presenting facts, preparing 
ена vide listing questions, problems, sources and refe- 
md TA mia ing assignments. The chalk-board may become the 
Ше ugh which group projects are worked out. They can be 
and summarised by means of chalk-board techniques. 


important oints in using the chalk-board h Win, oints 
n е еш points In usi he chalk- : The fol ing poi 

$ 8 B e follo nt; 
will aid in the effective use of the chalk-board as a vital aid: 


herd Keep the chalk-board clean. A clean board eliminates need- 
ae ike ve and makes writing on it easily read from all parts 


(2) Write in straight rows starting at the top left corner. 


fro) ines your letters and drawings large enough to be seen 

cramps t parts of the room. Cramping your letters, or diagrams 

Ки eaching. Letters 10 be seen at thirty feet, ought to be 
wo-and-a half inches in height. 


(4) Do not cover up the material on the chalk-board by stand- 


in . 
B in front of it. Use a pointer. 


tul Talk facing the class. Talking to the students with your 
О the class will lose your audience. 


"WS Plan ahead what you will write on the chalk-board, but 
these à map beforehand or by constant reference to a book, as 
may give the impression that map drawing is a difficult task. 


the (à Get together everything you need for the chalk-board before 
Stencil ass begins—chalk, rulers, T-square, compass, protractor, 
ed ch 5 or any other device which may help you draw. Use colour- 
alk for clarity, emphasis and contrast. -— 

у pte sure that the chalk-board is not high above the eye- 

ake the children. The lower half should be skipped over. 
and ih sure that it is well lighted by natural or artificial means, 
it. that the front row of desks is at least eight feet away from 


ual presentation can be made by 
Advance and covering it with 


(9) Occasionally, а: dramatic vis 
d one by one as the demonstra- 


sparing the entire chalk-board in 
tio PS of paper which will be remove 
п proceeds. 


219 Put complex matter on the 
not waste time by drawing figures after the о 


Өш Give a good shape to what you write. 
ех Mes or topics handicap both learner and teacher. 
Uni ition should be organised in simple, manageable, 


board before the class meets. 
pening bell. 


Shabbily phrased 
Chalk-board 
easily worded 
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i i "ill enjoy making 
(12) Use your pupils as assistants. Students wil ) 
some of the drawings and outlines; they will learn from doing. Тһе 
common concentration of teachers and pupils can turn the writing 
board into a quietly potent unifying force. 


(13) Make sure that chalk-board is periodically served. 


Types of materials that should go on the board: The following 
types of materials can go on the board : 


(1) A key date, a key personality, a key event, very large 
figures, to refer to frequently during a period. 


(2) Timelines or parts of a timeline on a period or country. 


(3) Maps of various kinds, drawn by the teacher or by stu- 
dents. 


(4) Summaries of class-work sometimes compiled as the discus- 
sion develops, sometimes written after the discussion. 


(5) Materials from which students are to make choices. 
(6) Questions for a unit of work. 


2. Excursions and Field Trips 


Excursions and field-trips can provide unparalled learning expe- 
riences particularly in the teaching of history. They can provide 
first hand observation and new information to enable the students 
to realise that history is not merely a story. They can add spice and 
break the monotony of history lessons. They are of great use 
for developing an appreciation of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
etc. Тһеу аге helpful in illustrating the historical method, as 
they are, in fact, the source of history. With their help attempts 


can be made in cooperation with the pupils to build up history of 
any particular historical happening. 


Kinds of trips— Trips can be of various kinds : 


(1) Trips within the school or trips within a walking distance. 
(2) Longer trips in the community to historic spots. 


(3) Day trips to a state capital, college, historic spot, etc. 

(4) Trips in vacations for a week or so to Delhi, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Ajanta or Ellora caves or other special places of interest. 
Criteria for sele 


|, cting trips—The following criteri е useful 
for selecting trips : Owing criteria may b 


(1): A trip should be related to the тор; iscussion, 85 2 
follow-up on the topics stud шасы 2. а 


ied, ог as motivation for а new topic- 
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- Q) 1t should provide something that can belearnt better by 
Irect experience than by textbooks, films and other methods. 


h (3) It should give students experience that they cannot easily 
ave alone, in small groups or with parents. 


(4) The distance should not be too long for the time available. 


(5) The expenses should be low. 


(6) It must have the approval of parents and school adminis- 
tration, 


Preparation, conduct and follow-up. Excursions and trips can 
Prove useful if they are well planned, well conducted and well 
boo wed-up. For this purpose, a number ОҒ hints are suggested 

ow: 


. (I) The teacher should make a survey of the local possibilities 
'N regard to original material in history. Не should then work out 
а plan for historical trips and excursions for a whole session, closely 
Correlating such plans with teaching of history in the class. 


(2) The pupils should be carefully prepared for the trip or 
€xcursion. They should have an idea of what to expect and how 
the new information will be useful. Merely looking at some objects 
Шау not be educative. Thorough preparation should be made with 
the help of appropriate questions, references, reports, 5101165, clip- 
Pings, pictures, motion pictures, etc. 

carefully and completely 


(3) Every detail of the trip should be 
Worked out Pelei: Nothing should be left to chance. | Once 
he plans are made they should be followed as closely as possible. 
8 (4) The trip should be carefully supervised so that it is really a 
‘tious educational opportunity, not a gay picnic. 
$ (5) After the return, the experiences from the trip should be 
Ystematised and correlated to the history lesson. 
i (6) Each trip should be carefully evaluated, the record of which 
ау be kept for future guidance. 3 
followed up also. А variety 


(7) The trips should be carefully Ave 
sche tivities including diaries, photos, bulletin boards, и in the 
Choo] Magazine, thank you-letters, etc., can help in the o ш 
he] ssion of various features at appropriate time сапа so be o 

р. 
d trips in the community. Every com- 
bilities and opportunities for excur- 
ssibility in the area should be over- 
o be borne in mind is that the 
Following are some 


mus Ossibilities of excursions an 
sion? offers innumerable possi 
look, and trips.. No teaching pos: 
exe cd. The only point which is t ‹ 

Cursion must suit the age level of the pupils. 
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of the possibilities of direct study of historical materials. 


G) Monuments, battlefields. sites of historical events, old forts, 
etc. 


Gi) Tombs, memorials, burial grounds, etc. 
Gii) Places of worship, temples, mosques, etc. 


(iv) Museums and old houses with relics of historical interest 
such as weapons, utensils, costumes, paintings, culture, old manu- 
Scripts, etc. 


(v) Art galleries. 
(уі) Ruins of capitals and educational centres. 


(vii) Administrative and legislative centres with records of his- 
torical decisions and happenings. 


(viii) Sites of excavations, etc. 
3% Objects and Specimens 


These are also effective teaching aids in history. They become 


more potent when used with other teaching ai i 
mE gaidssuch as pictures, 


They say “А bird in hand is worth two in the bush." This 


saying acquires a new meaning when it i i of 
objects and specimens. С а ани 


к: re may be defined as real things which have been removed 

E NOR natural қалар, Coins and stamps, Indian relics, 
., are som ; ЗЫ : 

effect in history. e ofthe objects which can be used with 


зен may be defined as typical objects or parts of objects 
whieh n removed from their natural setting and environ- 


8 
а Pi 
These teachin aids are powerful interest arousing devices 


sight, hearing, smell and inia into play ail Qs fiio. status dap 
4. Histrionics 


Histrionics i 

etc. Шу dnd T de dramas, plays, pageants, tableaux, soliloquies 

can throw a flood естн are full of ready-made histrionics whic 

tó Dish ob the Л of light on historical events. They help the child 
зае of his lifespace—enable him іш use his 

happenings of the days Eu. and his feelings about events an 

acting. he puts himsel Y. Transported by the magic of play 


f in the place of other people. He feels the 
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cost of eel ag craving to save the life of his son even at the 

of his таен Ке Не speaks like Rana Pratap to save the honour 

nd “а pe " e re-enacts the role of Bismarck struggling to 

develops E or Prussia under the Sun." And inso doing, he 

one else. st a glimmer of insight into what it is like to be some- 
P. 


Histrioni 
ionics can serve many purposes of teaching history: 


(i) They can initiate a problem. 


Gi 

of НД! неу can also prove effective tools for evaluating the results 

шаке а gala in history. Used as a tool of evaluation, histrionics 

Which childre, of learnings observable and thus reveal the degree to 
ren ate internalising the knowledge they are acquiring. 


Acting i 
ing is a wonderful way of learning. Let the children engage 
rn what no teacher 


in creati 

Сап ің make-believe acting, and they will lea 

lated in hi Let them play and act the understanding to be assimi- 

remote y BiStory, and that which is unclear is understood, and the 
ecomes near and alive. 


Di 

er 2 Am. s 
erent Forms of Histrionics. Histrionics may 
he carefully rehearse 


vary from the 
d full length 


aux, g; 
» dialogues, etc. 


The Play 
E T . 
18 st "s Play is carefully rehearsed by school children ог adults and 
and- stage setting. Every parti- 
Jay and per- 


Pant m using. proper costumes. t 
Orms а emorises his or her predetermined part in the p. 4 
and а) COrdingly. Such plays develop the personality of the pupils 
historical information. They also 


he} lso help them i e 
in acquirin, 
Selected making history lively dd interesting. The plays may be 
operate om the writings of reputed authors. The pupils may 
we ^ in designing the scenes and costumes. These can lea 
Th a study, may be sometimes, of original sources. 
been оде noud i fter the plays have 
ki b sup work in the class а 2% 

Subject ш Тһе ioe tay ге the historical authenticity of Ше 
ftom the шег of the drama. The historical information gathe 
Th € drama may also be summarised. 

e Pageant 

р i i d action 
and j, Pageant i to the setting and acer 
Parag’ to p e іт ргорег dresses an шекер and 
Чире efore the audience. The parade. makes it Drm 
uris © foreign t oming to Indi ro 
"ho e ће a UE Vand M ughal periods шу ар ate а 

Овіса] sequence, with à standard bearer Cat g j 


ce is paid 
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i ic i i ing the traveller. 
bold-letters with the basic information regarding l 
There may be background music or song appropriate to the occasion 
to make the pageant more interesting. 


Instead of dresses and make-up, only posters can be hung around 
the necks of pupils with strings to indicate the historical persona- 
lities they represent. Topics like Rome and China under different 
rulers, Mughal Empire under different emperors, Religions of the 
World, may form the subject-matter of pageants. 


Pageants can give a lot of informationin an interesting form 
within a comparatively short time. They are helpful in revision and 
can be presented after the study of a topic has been completed. 


A recent development of the pageant. is exemplified by the 
“Sound and Light" spectacles. With modern techniques of lighting 
and display, historical events are presented in archaelogical sites, 
buildings and gardens. The dramatic recitation of a text is accom- 
panied by music and sound, while changing light effects emphasise 
the building or site. Light and sound programme on the History of 
Red Fort, Amritsar Sifti Da Ghar, History of the Congress, 
Jallianwala Bagh etc. provide unforgettable dramatisations of 
historical events. Some of the techniques used in these presentations 


may be applied in simplified form to class-room productions for 
special occasions. 


Pageants cannot be considered as part of the everyday class- 


Toom programme because they require a great deal of labour and 
money and are rather inflexible. 


The Pantomimes 


Іп a pantomime, 
only bodily actions u 
announcement is ma 
being presented. Pantomimin 


ing or Staging. It can be utilised in almost any class-room and in 
many learning situations. . 


Pantomimes are particularly valuable for shy children. 
The Tableau 


s. The students, either 
- try to represent a particular scene 
Posing. Itis very effective in representing à? 


(15 also presented generall i dum 
i ; without any acco! 
рапуіпв announcement and the audience is io guess what is being 


examples аге, given below: 
St the background ofaw 


; orl i ry Nanak 
1188 May be shown like a a eee à 


(1) Again 
and his teach 
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Gi) In the midst of communal riots: i 

рге тем 4) Die pueri cal s: Mahatma Gandhi may be 
Dect may be arranged on topics as the Boston Tea Party, 
of сов of American Independence оп 4th July, 1776, secession 
of en southern states with the reasons ріуеп Бу the representative 
ақа State for the same, speech by Abraham Lincoln оп the 
a stion of slavery and the need to preserve the unity of the Ameri- 

п nation, etc. 
Е. the tableau is an acted play without words, some attention 
and е paid to costumes and the scenery. A tableau, well-prepared 
t presented, occasionally, can be of much value asan aid to 
caching history. 


Puppetry 

А Puppetry is a specialised form of dramatisation which ordinarily 

сшріоув doll-like figures of human or animal forms. The puppets 

ny be mechanically operated or by hand with the help of strings. 
1 is the operator who speaks for the puppet in different tones and 

Plays several roles. ; 

w Puppetry has two main forms: puppets and marionettes. Puppets 
hich are simpler to make and operate, are held and moved by the 
ands of the operator. Marionettes are manipulated by strings, 

Wires or rods from a different level. ч 

If the teacher knows the operation of puppets, he may deliver a 

Whole lesson in history through the puppets. There сап also be 

Puppet shows with proper use of light and stage effects. 


i Puppetry has got certain distinctive advantages. It can present 
ldeas with 'extreme simplicity without elaborate scenery and cost- 
umes, yet quite effectively. Distracting details are eliminated so that 
attention is focussed on the dramatised experience itself. 


After every puppet show, there should be follow-up work in the 
Class. Puppet shows have the greatest appeal for pupils of primary 
Classes, but сап be used with profit with pupils of higher classes 


So. 
Suggestive list of events for full-length plays 


Alexander and Porus 
Shivaji and Aurangzeb 
Prithviraj and Sanyogita 
Chandragupta and Chanakya 
Akbar and his nine jewels 
Guru Nanak and his teachings 


с о шю бё 


/ 
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^x 


Buddha and his teachings 
Harishchandra 
9. Jesus Christ and his teachings, etc. 


p 


Suggestive list of events for class dramatisation 
Ashoka's propagation of the Dhamma 
2. Buddhism—its spread 


Golden Age of the Guptas—A scene in the court of 
Chandragupta and Vikramaditya could be dramatised 

4. Sher Shah’s administrative system 

Round Table Conference 

6. A Congress session 


- 


o 


o 


Important points for successful histrionics 


(i) In introducing histrionics іп class-rooms, we should care- 
fully see that the class takes them seriously. 


(ii) The teacher should not dominate the show; he should only 
direct and guide from the background. Pupils should be 
encouraged to come forward and express themselves. 


(iii) Characters should be chosen as a 


Teacher should take care thats 
polise all the activities. 


ppropriately as possible. 
ome pupils do not mono- 


(iv) There is по need for- Stage-setting and scenery in a class- 
room play. The chalk-board can present forests and a 
cleared space can become a market place. The emphasis 
Should be on action, gestures, expression, voice and inter- 
pretation rather than on clothes, scenery and setting. 


(v) Histrionics must be properl i i 
y followed up. Questions, wisely 
chosen by the teacher, should open up па ап 
ultimately help іп increasing knowledge and understanding- 


‚ 5. Models 


Original materials are qui in hi i 
j е quite rare in history. Even those which 
ae within easy reach of all schools. Therefore the models", 
ШЕ тее dimensional Tepresentations of rea] things—can be use 
great advantage in the teaching of history à 
А model may be 


defined as a repli А "WE TE.. 
red ; replica of an object as it is or 19 

oe B. us кашы! form. ~ Models can afford a substitute 9. 
real. ains. They give a vivid impression 0 


U Н Р : 
® 0f models. fs teaching helps in visualising the historical 
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reality such as buildings, sculptures, etc. Sometimes, models may be 
the shortest and easiest way of presenting certain concepts to 
pupils. For example, in explaining the peculiarities of Gandhara 
sculpture, observing a single work of the age may be far more 
educative than verbal description of the type of sculpture. 


Models can invest history with the sense of reality. Things 
which were mere stories to the pupils, might appear.asrue if we 
have models to support our verbal exposition. 


Models can help history teachers to teach according to the 
source method. Models of sources may be considered-as sources 
for all practical purposes. For example, a lesson on “Postal System 
Through the Ages” may be taught by the source method with the 
help of models. The use of models is specially useful in primary 


and junior secondary classes. 


i Types of Models: A variety of models can be used for illustra- 
ting history. 


(i) Models of personalities who have made their contributions 
to history in specific fields—political, - religious, social and 
economic and cultural. Such models help pupils.to identify 
themselves with personalities and, thus, every event connec- 
ted with them becomes more meaningful and interesting. 
Models of personalities are useful in the junior classes. 

(4) Models of armours and weapons of different ages directly 
convey historical information. They can be used for class 
dramatisation and exhibitions, besides ordinary day-to-day 
lessons. 

(iii) Models of human dwellings, utensils, ornaments, costumes, 
etc., in different ages are very useful in history teaching. 
They may also be used for class dramatisations and exhibi- 


tions, besides ordinary history teaching. 
Models of pillars and rock inscriptions add to the effective- 


ness of history lessons. 


(v) Models of places which are sites of events of the greatest 
for example, Kurukshetra and the 


historical importance, t 
battlefields of Panipat, and Plassey can develop pupils’ 
interest in the study of history. They сап also be used in 
exhibitions. 
(vi) Models illustrating agriculture, 

^ communication through the ages, 
the process of developmént and im 
the extent of man's progress. 


(vii) Models of documents or copper plates (in clay or plaster of 


(iv) 


means of transport, and 
can create an interest іп 
press upon the students 
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paris) can ро а long way in teaching history by the source 
method. 


(viii) Models of architecture and sculpture are very useful in 
developing proper concepts. Such models are available from 
commercial firms. 


(ix) Models of gods and goddesses worshipped during the differ- 
ent ages can help in creating proper awareness among pupils 
regarding the process of religious development. 


Schools should purchase models, whenever necessary but it is 
advantageous to try to prepare most of these models, through the 
joint efforts of teachers and pupils. A great variety of materials 
сап be used in model preparation— cardboard, paper, papier-mache, 
clay, wood, bamboo, plaster of paris, plasticine, metals, plastics, 
strings and so on. Imagination and availability of substances usually 
determine the use of materials. 


Qualities of a Good Model 


G) Accuracy—A model must be accurate. Crude representa- 
tions may be permitted in the artroom but they have no place in 
the teaching of history. The aim of the historical model is to impress 
upon the pupil’s mind through the medium of sight: it is of little 
value to expose the pupils to inaccuracy in essentials. 


© (ii) Simplicity—The model should not be obscure or complica- 


(iii) Utility—The model must have great historical significance. 


(iv) Interesting—The model must be interesting to enable it to 
motivate the pupils and sustain their interest. 


(у) Inexpensive and easily available—Material required for the 
model should be inexpensive and е il i ions Шел willl 
aa asily available; only then will it 


(vi) Participation of the whole class—“ 
should provide opportunities to as many 


Principles of Use: 


The preparation of models 
students as possible. 


(а) Мое, пеи Де used in class in an interesting manner- 
eres i 1 ideli i 
the effectiveness ing historical sidelights will add to 


(b) t gane i ibe class must be able to see the model easily: 
preferably, the entire class should see it at the same 
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time. Closer examination or individual study. may follow. 


(c) Models should be used in conjunction with other learning 
materials as texts, films, dramatisation, resource persons, etc. 


(d) Students should bc encouraged to examine the models, ask 
questions, and make generalisations. 


(e) Unrelated objects, specimens, or models should be out of - 
Sight so that they do not divide the attention of- pupils. 
After the model has been used, it should be put away for 
future use. 


(f) Students should be encouraged to produce models to illus- 
trate many of the objects, concepts or ideas. 


6. Gr aphs 


. Graphs аге flat pictures which employ dots, lines or pictures to 
Visualise numerical and statistical data to show statistics or relation- 
Ships. They are made according to exact specifications and depict 
specifically quantitative data for analysis, interpretation or compari- 

n. 


Graphs are effective tools for making comparisons and contrasts. 
The use of visual imageries for abstract ideas helps clarification and 


remembrance. 


Kinds of graphs: (1) Line graph, (2) Bar graph, (3) Circle graph, 
(4) Pictorial graph. 

In history teaching, the Line graph and the Bar graph can prove 
very useful. 


Line graph— ine graph is used when there аге а consider- 
able number " dud " bc plotted or when the data are continuous. 
€ concepts are represented with the help of simple lines, vertically 
or horizontally drawn. Variations of the line graph include the high, 
low, and shaded line graph. Pictorial illustrations and cartoons 
Те occasionally used on line graphs to increase their interest and 
Teadability, A shaded line graph attracts more than a solid line 
8taph because it provides more contrast. Figure 6.3 gives the line 
Braph showing population growth in India 1901-81. Figure 6.4 shows 
line graph Enrolment by Level, Trends and Projections, Developing 


Sla and Ociania. 


Bar graph—Here inter-related statistical information is presented 
by Gene of bars vertically or horizontally made. Figure 6.5 gives 
the Bar graph showing Muslims in India. 

Pictorial graph is am outstanding method of 


Pictures are used for the expression of ideas. 
d are easily understood. In a 


Pictorial graph— 
бтарһіс representation. r 
ЕУ are thus more attractive an 
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pictorial graph, a complete story is told with pictures. The number 
or size of the pictures conveys the proportionate amount. It is not 
as exact as other types of graphs, because there is a certain amount 
of estimation on quantity. Children like them, and they are useful 
with adults. Graphs, being symbolic and abstract in character, are 
best used in the body and summary of a !esson after the student has 
acquired a background of information from other sources. They 
are, by nature, a summarising device. They arc best used as such. 
Figure 6.6 shows economic structure of Indian society. 


Fig. 6.6 Economic Structure of Indian Society 


At the top of the pyramid we have what we can call the “rulers of India" 
(about 1 per cent of the households of the country). These rulers are backed and 
served by the power elite (about 4 per cent of the households) socially and politi- 
cally. If to the top 5 per cent we add another 5 per cent, we get a total of about 
10 per cent which together constitutes the organised sector of the Indian economy. 
This 10 per cent at the top also includes the blue-collar and white collar workers 
organised in powerful trade unions. This organised sector enjoys a privileged 
standard of living at the cost of the unorganised sector, which accounts for the 
remaining 90 per cent of the population. This sector appropriates 33 per cent of 
the national income (according to CSO estimates). If we further take into account 
the black income and the open and the hidden perquisites, the share of the organis- 
ed sector in India’s national income may work out to around 40 per cent. 

For down at the bottom lies the poorer half of India. These poor are the least 
vocal in the political arena of the country. All the elections are fought by the 
various political parties in the name of these poor. Allthe Five Year Plans and 
scores of special programmes are framed for them. Of course, the poor do benefit 
іп a limited manner from these plans and programmes. 


Circle graph—The Circle graph is a circle the sections of which 
are used to represent component parts of a whole. Two character- 
istics are common to all circle graphs—they always present totals 
or whole amounts, and their parts ог segments are calculated іл 
percentages or fractional parts of a whole. Figure 6.7 shows Dis- 
tribution of Main Religions in the World. 


7. Charts 


Charts may be defined as combinations of graphic and pictorial 
media designed for the orderly and logical visualising of relation” 
ship between key facts and ideas. The main function of the chart 
is always to show relationships such as comparisons, Т elative 
amounts, developments, processes, classification and organisation. 


Types of charts: There are many types of charts: 


| 
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(1) Genealogy charts 
(2) Flow charts 

(3) Relationship charts 
(4) Tabulation charts 
(5) Chronology charts 


Most commonly used charts in history are genealogy charts, flow 
charts, chronology charts and tabulation charts. ў 


Genealogy charts are used io represent the growth апа develop- 
ment of an empire or dynasty. Taking an analogy from the tree, 
the origin is а single line, rectangle, circle or other representations 
of the trunk and the various changes or developments are shown as 
the branches. Such charts have been traditionally uscd іп history 
to represent blood relationships between the membets of the same 
line with the help of visual symbols. Figure 6.8 shows the Genealogy 
Chart of the Khaljis and Figure 6.9 that of Imperial Guptas. 


. Flow charts are used to show sequence and the functional rela- 
tionship as the organisation of city administration, the relationship 
between the executive, judicial and legislative departments or the 
relationship of different rulers, United Nation’s structu.e etc. This 
is done when there is continuity and a chain of historical events 
and sequence. In this chart, lines, rectangles, circles or other gtaphic 
representation are connected by lines showing the directional flow 
of the organisation. While designing a flow chart, care must be 
taken to preserve a sense of order and sequence. Figure 6.10 shows 
administration of Chandragupta Maurya in the form ofa flow 


Chart. 


Chronology charts provide 
Which events and developments 
time sense among the pupils, 
Visualise the pageant of time ап 

etween the different aspects, for examp. 
cultural achievements, religious changes, 


be most easily shown in a chronology chart. rat 
class activity, а group activity or an 


Chronology chart сап be а 

individual piece of work. It can be planned to last one year, three 

Years or even through the five years of a secondary school Figure 
‚11 shows a chronology chart of Medieval Indian History for VII 
lass and Figure 6.12 shows chronology chart—India 5 -Strides in 
Pace. Figure 6.13 shows a chart of Comparative World History. 

y charts, the following hints can prove 


a chronological. framework within 
may be recorded. They develop a 
helping them to comprehend and 
d its relationship. The relation 
le, political developments, 
foreign relations, etc., can 
The preparation of a 


* In constructing chronolog 
Useful: 


(a) Only important dates should be inserted. 


(b) They should represent only space relations. 
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(c) The scale used should be accurate and uniform. 


(d) They should be beautifully built so as to capture the imagina- 
tion and attention of the pupils and have a picturesque 
effect. Different types of symbols might be used in order 
to distinguish the various features. 


Tabulation chart: Here the historical data is presented in a 
tabular form. It. enables us to gain а comprehensive view of the 
facts at sight. The data is analysed under several heads and sub- 
heads. Themes such as great battles of Indian history may be 
analysed under the heads—name of the battle, yeari n which fought, 
the parties involved, the results and significance etc. Figure 6.14 
Shows the First War of Indian Independence in a tabular form and 
Figure 6.15 shows non-aligned nations’ summits at a glance. 


Summits at a glance 


Summit Venue Dates and Years Membership 


First Belgrade September 1-6, 1961 28 countries 


Second Cairo October 5-10, 1964 47 countries 
10 observers 


Third Lusaka September 6-10, 1970 54 countries 
11 observers 
7 guests 


Fourth Algiers September 5-9, 1973 75 countries 
24 observers 
7 guests 


Fifth Colombo “August 16-19, 1976 86 countries 
22 observers 
7 guests 


Sixth Havana September 3-9, 1979 94 countries 
20 observers 
18 guests 


Seventh Мем Delhi March 7-1 1, 1983 96 countries 
26 observers 
and guests 
po RNC а 
8. Maps > 
One of the most valuable documents f istory 
; or the students of hist! 
is the map; but could they read it. As stated earlier place and time 
are two most important concepts in history; every historica. 
event oceurs at a definite place and at а fxed time; dev 
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of the sense of place and time, history becomes fiction. Map is the 
uuiversally accepted symbol for the presentation of space concept. 
t indicates relationships in space, distance and direction. 


Historical events occur in a place, and locating the place means 
concretising a historical happening. The place of occurrence has 
always some influence over the course cf happening, hence it is 
Very apt to say that there сап be very few lessons in history with- 
out reference to map. Тһе expansion of empires, the location of 
important historical cities, the movement of peoples, the varied 
influences of geographical factors on historical events, etc., cannot 
be adequately explained without maps. Panipat had been the scene 
of three batties—the battles of Panipat changed the course of his- 
tory. The map will highlight the strategic position of Panipat. 
There is the Arab-Israel conflict and tension between two power 
blocs—because of the oil-fields and their importance in the world 
economy. Most of the time historical happenings have geographi- 
cal causes. The history ofa country is greatly influenced by geo- 
Braphical features. Thus, a map is almost indispensable in most 
history lessons. Whenever the teacher needs to illustrate the con- 
tent of history relating to topics in which history and geography 
Interact, e.g., exploration, discovery, colonisation, extent of empire, 
military strategy, route of travels, war scenes, the maps are the best 


form of visual aid 10 be used. 


. Types of maps: Different types of maps can be used to make 

history interesting: x 
(a) Relief maps: They may be considered as a model of the geo- 
They should be used where geographi- 


Braphical features of a place. here 
urse of historical events. 


Cal features have a direct influence on the co і 
he north-western frontiers сап be very 


‘or example, relief map of t 1 
Useful to КОЗУ why so many invasions of India took place through 


the passes. 


(b) Flat maps: Flat maps of different kinds, for instance, politi- 


Cal, physical, population, economic, rainfall, temperature, soil and 
Vegetation, Ааа the like can be very helpful. АП such types 
Of maps can be used sometime oi. ‘he other. The most popular out 
Of these maps which are used in history are political maps, as maps 
Showing empires in ancient India, Indía on the eve of Muslim con- 
Quest, growth of the Mughal Empire, growth of the Maratha Empire, 
Browth of. the British power іп India, Europe in the 17th centry, 
Europe іп 1918, World іп 1939 etc. Flat maps may alse be use or 
Showing campaigns, treaties, boundaries, routes of armies, зво 
travels, etc. Fig. 6.16 shows the map of Mughal Empire at t е 
Death of Akbar (1605) and Fig. 6.17 shows the map of Моп-аһепе 
üummits, 
fei Б . In such type of maps, pictures, dots or 
gc ce o are used to. show location of important 
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data or relationships. A pictorial map need not be statistical. For 
example, students may be asked to stick pictures of monuments on 
it to get a general pictorial idea from it. 


Use of maps : Maps, by themselves, will not create interest. It 
is important, that their use is made effective. While using flat maps, 
it is advisable that a simple outline map is used in the class for the 
purpose of teaching, and the relevant points are developed in the 
map in course of teaching. For example, the maps to show the 
extension of the empire under Samudragupta should start with an 
outline map of India, showing the few places under the control of 
Samudragupta, at the time of his accession; new places сап be pre- 
sented to the pupils, one after the other. Itis also desirable that 
the individual pupils should possess outline maps and fill them as 
the lessons progress and, as the map presented to the class asa 
whole, is developed. 


For example, when the teacher wants to teach Europe of 1914 
and Europe of 1918, he should prepare an outline map of Europe. 
Take a thick paper of the same size as that of the map, and cut out 
the portions of the different countries, before World Маг І and 
after it. By lifting or covering the sheets of paper, the’ teacher can 
help to compare and contrast the two positions. 


In lower classes, the use of flannelographsc an make the presenta- 
tion of maps effective. The outline of the map may be fixed in the 
flannelograph and the relevant places or objects—forts, battlefields, 
capitals, routes of invasions, etc., may be placed inside the bound- 
ary of the map in appropriate places as the lesson advances. This 
technique gives dramatic effect to the use of maps and provides 
opportunities for activities to pupils. 


Electric devices can also be used for making the presentation of 
maps interesting. Places, to which attention is to be drawn, сап be 
illuminated by the pressing of buttons. This device can prove effec- 
tive in the primary and junior secondary classes. 


(a) Maps should not be overcrowded. They should not pre 
sent more things than are required by the lesson. 


(b) It is desirable to have the outline of the map and develop 
the contents as the lesson proceeds. 


(c) While the maps are presented in class, the pupils should 
have their own maps to work on. This will help sustain 
interest. Children in the junior classes could be given РЇЇ id 
ed outlines for filling in details while senior children COY 
draw maps themselves. = 


(d) Maps should be unusual enough to arouse student interest: 
(е) Maps should be both accurate and up-to-date. 
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Figure of a pictorial map has been gi i i 
: ; given in Chapter 12—India 
Fg Мег Neighbours—a comparative picture and points of conflict 


Maps are indispensable for establishing place relationships. They 
are significant tools for explaining historical events. Johnson has 
very aptly said, *History has been made up by maps as well as re- ` 
corded in maps.” d 


9. Pictures 


Children, by their very nature, are picture-minded. This love 
of pictures сап be capitalised to add zest, interest and vitality to the 


teaching of history. 


Pictures, they say, concretise history—they help children to 
understand that history is concerned with real things, real places 
and real persons. They аге representations of beautiful dreams of 
Teality or at least beautiful dreams. “If history is to be made in- 
teresting, particularly for lower classes, the proper materials for 
teaching are dramatic scenes and heroic characters.” Abstract 
generalisations are always cumbersome. Pictures will simplify the 
abstractions and help create and maintain interest. ; 


Examples: Fig. 6.18, 6.19, 6.20, 6.21, 6.22, 6.23. j 


Types of Pictures 


cards showing historical 


(a) Picture post-cards: Picture post- f 
ts, art galleries and 


sites and buildings, museums and monumen 
courts etc., are very useful. 


(b) Pictures made on charts or pasted on charts: These can 
Prove very useful for teaching. Pictures of great reformers, person- 
ages, kings, battlefields, scenes from the courts, architecture, Cos- 
tumes, armours, life in primitive times and afterwards, develop- 
ment of means of transport, development of war weapons, develop- 
ment of postal system etc., are Very useful in teaching history. 


(c) Textbook and reference pictures : They help and supplement 
the reading material in history. 


(d) Pageant-type aids: For the prim ( 
Coloured portraits are very useful as the children at this stage are 
Interested іп personalities and their activities. If a number, of port- 
Taits are presented in a chronological order, they may help in cover- 


Ing th on of a selected number of historical topics. For 
ио ted with the help of 


example, the Bhakti Movement may be presente ) 
Pictures of the various saints. Similarly, topics like social reformers, 
leaders in the struggle for independence can also be illustrated 
through pageant-type aids. Pageant type presentations ‚сап also be 
used for teaching topics like postal system, agricultural implements, 


ary classes well drawn and 
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domestic utensils in India, houses, war Weapons through the ages, 
dresses of the people in different states of India, stone age-culture, 
etc. 


his typical buildings around the Portrait with suitable captions. 
Topics like social reforms in India after 1858, religious reforms in 
India after 1858, nationalist movement from 1905-1918, Roman 
civilization at a glance, reformation in Europe, democratic and 
nationalist movements after 1815, еіс., can be presented through 
Picture-assembly. Old illustrated journals and calendars are rich 
sources for collecting historical pictures, Photographs are also 
available in all historical places. These Pictures may be assembled 
aesthetically according to the requirements, A word of caution ! 
Too many pictures in a single Picture-assembly should be avoided. 
Four or five should be the optimum number, š 


(f) Picture-diagram: This is another popular device used to pre- 
sent concepts in history in visual- form, particularly with senior 
students, Here, pictures, instead of words, are used to present 
abstract concepts, whereas in pageant and picture-assembly types 
of presentation, concrete objects or actual happenings are presented 
in pictures: in Pictured diagrams, abstract ideas are Presented in 
Picture-symbols, the objects drawn or Painted are mere symbols, 
they represent other ideas that are apparently presented by the 


pintures: The ideas represented are also indicated by appropriate 
titles. 


The composition of a picture-diagram requires imagination and 


originality in thinking, [tis an interesting device for promoting 
learning in history. . 


.. (B) Cartoon: А cartoon does not present the reality directly; it 
15 a metaphorical presentation of reality. The cartoonist depends on 
humour, satire and mockery for the presentation of his idea. Ina 
Way, the cartoon isalso a Picture-diagram, as it presents ideas 
rather than real objects, Cartoon-type Presentation makes a strong 
appeal to the emotions, thus it enhances learning. This device 
should be used with pupils of higher classes as a higher level 0! 
intellectual Maturity is required to appreciate the idea behind à 
cartoon. Fig. 6.24 shows Significant а cartoon. 


There are many sources from which pic 
tures can be obtained easily апа inexpensively. Some of these are— 
newspapers, especially "Sunday Supple | 


т” 2 
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of India etc. The teacher should encourage the pupils in the collec- 
tion of appropriate pictures. 

Qualities of Pictures : Pictures are supposed to supplement the 
spoken word. It is essential that they should be of the highest 
quality. They should be purposeful, relevant, significant, truthful, 
authentic, up-to-date, complete, simple, stimulative, suggestive of 
Teality and interesting. They should be large enough to be easily 
Seen and understood by the pupils sitting on the last bench. The 
Pictures should be free from smudges, blurs, scratches or blemishes 
апа have good captions or apt descriptions. 


_ Using Pictures Effectively : Selecting а good picture and prepa- 
Ting it for class-work is useless unless the picture is utilised effec- 
tively. Below are given some suggestions for effective use. of 
Pictures : 

(i) The pupils must be led to look into the pictures. They must 
be guided to see actively. critically, and with personal satisfaction. 


(ii) A picture leaves much to the imagination. Some ofthe 
things such as distance, speed, action, height, weight, breadth, 
Sound, еіс., are mere distractions. Just exposingthe picture will 
Dot help to convey all these ideas. For proper interpretation and 
Understanding, a picture must Бе taught intelligently and explained 


Clearly, 


(iii) Sufficient time should be given to comprehend a picture. 
stle and hurry, which 


€arning should not be handicapped by hu 
i often unprepared and 


rings inadequate and careless response and 1 ui 
point. The pupils must learn not 


Untimely anticipation of the next 
Only to Took at pietre but to look into them, understand the 
€tails and interpret them. 

(iv) Too many pictures should not be shown іп опе lesson. 
Studying a few carefully selected pictures is more profitable than 
Merely looking at a greater number. 

‚ (V) Pictures should be closely related to the lesson, as unrelated 
Pictures serve only to distract attention. 
(vi) Small pictures should be used for individual or group study. 


ii i i d on the bulletin board with 
(vii) Loose pictures can be displayed o be ime (o. childiet's 


Notes or questions attached which direct or с 


Observations. 
iii te a dramatic 
(viii) Flannelograph method may be used to crea mi 
бесу 4... Te берік interested. Small pictures can be utilised 
Га piece of linen or sandpaper is pastediat uere of ai picture ai 
ìt can stick against a flannel or blanket №! ive. 
па one us Shown one after the other to агур the sanert 
matter, almost as in the case of a cinema picture. Children shou 
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also be encouraged to express their ideas through pictures. The 
creative work of children in the form of sketches, paintings and 
cartoons, is a remarkable way of learning history. 


10. Slides 


Slides are becoming increasingly popular in history teaching. 
They are relatively inexpensive to purchase, can be quite easily 
constructed and stored, and may be used countless times without 
deterioration. They possess an attention focusing power which 
increases class interest and motivation. They can be projected in a 
partially darkened room thus facilitating the class discussion 
and note taking. They can be enlarged to any desired size, repeat- 
edly shown and held on the screen for any period of time. They 
are quite flexible in that a variety of printed, typed or drawn 


materials can be presented in many different colours or combina- 
tions. 


Careful planning is necessary to make the most efficient use of 
slides. The slides can be used to introduce the lesson. They can 
be used during the development of the lesson and also for summar- 
ising the lesson. They can even be used for evaluation. It is neces- 
sary that slides are worked into the lesson-plan. 


A few examples ate given below to explain the point: 


(1) The teacher can prepare the students for a lesson on Indus 


Valley Civilisation by projecting the slides of Moheniodaro and 
Harappa. 


‚ (2) A lesson on Shivaji may be introduced by showing a few 
Pictures of Maharashtra. 


.. (3) Lesson on Mauryan Art, Gupta Art, Mughal Art and the 
like could very effectively be presented through pictures. 


(4) Guru Nanak’s travel may be presented by a few pictures Ф 
the route he took and the places he visited. 


(5) Life of Buddha can be presented to the class with the helP 
of a few slides. 


(6) Shahjahan’s 


buildings with the 
вара dido gs could very well be presented 


Slide albums „are available on social sciences which could 8° ? 
8 way in making the lessons lively and interesting. 


The effective use of Slide necessitates the following: 


lon 


(1) The teacher should know 
With ease and confidence, 

Q) The teacher is full 
and their educatio 


:ecto f 
how to operate the proje? 


. des 
y conversant with the contents of sli 
nal potentialities. 
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(3) Only a few slides are shown at a time. 


(4) The pupils аг i Н 4 
ife picti oo е properly helped in getting the story told by 


11. Films 


fe single picture is effective but pictures presented in sequence 
e a cumulative effectiveness. They enrich learning by pre- 


senti ) 2 е h 
ng a series or sequences of meaningful experiences involving 
on. They can enlarge or reduce the actual size of objects and 
rwise be possible to duplicate. 


present processes that might not оће 
ork are innately attention- getting, generally heighten interest and 
Чоу aed and offer a satisfying authentic experience based upon 
Бат natisation and emotional appeal. They can transcend the 
Берен of time, complexity and space and bring the past, present 
indi Probable future into the classroom. They heighten reality by 
ividualising experiences of the outside world and promote a 
greater understanding of abstract relationships and concepts. 
‘ates number of types of films can be used.in the teaching of his- 
or y—films giving information, films dramatising an event, episode 
the life of an individual. 
onal films, as Mughal Glory, Six Years of 
Ims as Unknown Freedom Fighters, 
esenting in simple descriptive terms 
be current events are useful. In addition to these, certain commer- 
cial films as Andolan, Mughal-e-Azam, Jhansi Кї Rani, Haqeekat, 
Kalidas, Johar in Kashmir, Pukar, Sikander, Rustam Sohrab, Huma- 
Jun, Babar, Jahan Аға, Noorjehan, Tipu Sultan, Razia Sultan, Gandhi 


are quite useful. 
The effective 


There are certain limitation 


Use ofthe film requires specia М 
Projection equipment. Тһе scheduling of appr ] 
і і Also, it does not 


€quipment is often di 
= itself enable the stu 
Xperience, These are the problems to 


at it is possi 


F In history, instructi 
1269010, etc., documentary fi 
ajuraho, etc., and newsreels рг 


dent to participate 4 
be guarded against. 


‚ It shall have to be admitted th ble to see reconstruc- 
tion of famous historical events, life in other lands and abstract 
relationships through this device. . Films create a common denomi- 
nator of experience through which reality can be achieved, processes 
*Xplained and situations reproduced. 
he best use of films for instructional purposes—the 
hat it is about, how it fits into the material 
jecting it before the pupils, 


ee it before pro) 
fully plan how best to use it. 


tè To ensure t 
b acher should know W. 

eing taught. He should s 
Prepare notes оп it and care 
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12. Filmstrips 


А filmstrip is a series of related still photographs оп a single roll 
of processed film. Taken together, the separate pictures present 
some process or product learning in stages. Most filmstrips are 35 
millimetres. The average number of single pictures on a filmstrip 
is thirty-five, although the number can vary from ten to one hun- 
dred. They may or may not contain captions or titles. They may 
be produced in black and white or colour and are sometimes 
accompanied by sound recordings which carry narration, music and 
sound effects. 


The filmstrip possesses many advantages. It allows for student 
participation either during the actual showing or switching off at 
intervals to engage in discussion. Unlike the motion picture, the 
image сап be retained on the screen as long as desired. It is inex- 
pensive. It is small and compact. The filmstrip projector is a very 
simple machine which can be operated by any teacher. 


A wonderful series of 20 filmstrips—Bring India to Your Class- 
room—has been produced by the All Morrin Studio, Bombay. Some 
filmstrips in the series—India in the Making, Historical Delhi, Land- 
marks of India, Festivals of India—are very useful. 


13. Radio 


Radio is one of the auditory devices which may be utilised for 
teaching history. It enables the students to listen to the expert, the 
historian, the author and the first-rate teacher. It сап transcen 
distance and enable the people to hear personalities who are shaping 
history and thus lend а sense of reality to history. It enables the 


pupils to be conversant with current history; he feels himself an 
Important part of current history. 


There are many types of radio programmes—the school broad- 
um the light programme and the general broadcast. Out of these: 
x school broadcasts are specially meant for the pupils and are 
ы ond during school hours. In these broadcasts, talks and plays 
m bistorical topics may be broadcast. There may be systematic 
alks on national history suited to different classes. 


Besides talks, there should b istori 

5 ‘alks, е dramas on historical themes. 

Sometimes, in the general broadcasts too, there are broadcasts of 
rical interest. If the history teacher remains in touch with tbe 


tadio programmes, he ca 
г ез, п take advantage mes 10 
make history an interesting subject. кешин 


For taking the maxim 


: 15 
very шеа o, шажин advantage from the broadcasts, it} 


ч teacher creates а: ich is СОЛ” 
uc : n atmosphere which is СО. 
eid а рон through radio. He should select those габ} 
study of history r Ran ful to the students and contribute 10 - 
with instruction. 10 lessons, to be useful, should be integrate. 
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Like all other lessons, radio lessons, too, should have three 
essential parts—introduction, broadcast and follow-up. 


The aim of introduction is to stimulate the curiosity of the 
students. The teacher can give some information about the pro- 
gramme or write some important point about the programme on the 
blackboard or indicate on the relevant work, map or other aid. He 
should give a suitable background before the broadcast. A radio 
lesson can prove effective if it contains something the students 
never knew before. This will give great satisfaction at the prospect 
of learning a new fact, getting a new idea or reinforcing an old 


One. 


During the broadcasts, use of visual aids like maps, models, 
Pictures, etc., should be made. Significant words and statements 
Should be written on the chalk-board. These will help in making 
broadcast an “audio-visual” experience. Listening should be an 


active process for the students. 


In the follow-up work, the teacher may consolidate the learning 
Bained by the pupils, by briefly reviewing what was presented in the 
broadcast. The teacher should help the pupils in removing their 
doubts and clearing the misunderstanding, if any. 

Iti ial to carry on evaluation work. Evaluation has 
to be тее of the Yobjectives. For instance, ifthe chief 
aim of the broadcast is to impart information, specific questions on 


the knowledge imparted may be asked. 


l4. Television * 
isi i i i literally bring 
Television, being an improvement on radio, can | ә 

Ше world into the ти. Тһе “еуе” апа “ear-miodedness” of 
Students makes the television one of the most promising of the 
Present-day educational forces. 
Television has been said to be “the blackboard dramatised, ae 
Picture brought to life." It offers a pes and nee Y AS 
i i Si 

attracts attention, creates interest, and stimulates { 
j intri 1 ns of every trick 

t, as a matter of fact, intrigues the viewer by mea 
P * mass communication developed within the last 50 years. 


Television has its own psychologica i | app 
Which nan аа the barriers of space and time, of eiue 
апа personalities. / History сап be seen through the сус оре ial 
ists in many different fields of [гшде henii ата) jer epen- 

en xperiences and creation: 
forcefully on Television than in the classroom where, the teacher 
Inevitably is limited in the scope of his personal арр А 
chitecture, pieces of sculpture, mu- 
Hes pb and growth of civilisations, war 


] and emotional appeal, 


Old monumen 
Seums, art galleries, 
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weapons through the ages, our march towards freedom, story of 
printing, origin and spread of religions, etc., сап be very easily 
taught/supplemented through television. History, in fact, can be 
brought out to life. Television can bring the expert not only in 
voice but in person in the classroom. Our museums and archives 
contain frequently but one specimen of natural or man-made objects. 


These cannot be made available in classroom. And yet their use is 
very much necessary. Television is a wonderful aid here. 


Television teaching programme can be of various types: 


(i) Total television teaching: The total teaching responsibility 
is carried: by the television teacher. The role of the classroom 
teacher is that of a supervisor only. 


(ii) Supplemented television teaching: The television teacher 
introduces a particular topic which is further developed and enrich- 
ed by the classroom teacher. 


(iii) Television supplementing and enriching classroom teacher : 
Students receive instruction primarily from the classroom teacher 
while the television programmes are meant to supplement the class- 
room teaching. 


(iv) Television as a teaching aid: The classroom teacher is in 
complete control and uses television as a tool which he manipulates 
with his own hands. 


Summary 


1. To make history “come alive’ to live, to be vivid, to be 
relevant to the lives of the learners, a variety of aids may be 
used by the history teacher. 


2. These aids can help pupils to experience historical know- 
ledge directly; supplement the spoken word; make history 
real, vivid, vital, interesting and life-like; help in developing 
sense of time and place and causal relationship; help the 
teacher in developing his subject-matter; supplement the 
material of the textbooks; and help make learning perm 
nent. 


3. Aids pe of various types—printed, visual, audio and audio- 
visual. ^ 


4. Aid selected for use should be suitable to the background, 


abilities, interests and i 
e key nd needs of the pupils. They shoul 
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Third Level 
EZASecond Level 
LFirst Level 


Enrolment by Level, 
Trends and 
Projections, 
Developing Asia 
апа Oceania 
(18 Countries) 

M 


illions 


1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 
Index 1960 =100 


Chart shows that enrolment expansion rate in the Developing Asia and 
Oceania has been faster at the third and second levels than at the first | 


level of education 
Enrolment by Level of Education, Trends and Projections, Developing 
Sia and Oceania (18 Countries) 


(In Thousands, Index 1960 =100) 


[reso [ 1985 | 


- Fig 6.4 : Line graph-Enroiment by Level, Trends and Projections. 
DevelopingAsia and Oceania. 
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Percentage 
to Total 
Population 


Fig 6,5: Bar graph-Muslims in India 
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E19 Roman Catholic ІН Primitive Religions 
Protestants Ø Buddhists 
/ 
ЧЕазїегп Orthodox | 8 | Hindus 
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Fig 6.7 : Circle graph : Distribution 
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Genealogy -– The Imperial Guptas 


Narasimha Gupta 
Kumara Gupta III 


(Karamaditya) 
Fig 6.9: Genealogy Chart-Imperial Guptas 
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Fig 6.18 : Picture-A Beautifully Decorated Shield 
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Бір 6.19: Picture-A Carnival at a Hindu 
Festival in Madras 


Fig 6.20: Picture-The Great Buddha at Kamakura in Japan 
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Fig 6.21 : Picture-Jawaharlal Nehru delivering the “Tryst with Destiny’ speech 
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Fig 6.22 : Picture-Lt. Gen. A.A.K. Niazi Signing the Surrender Document in Dacca 
+ 
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a EE ee 
The instrument of surrender 


s Tbe Pakistan Eastern Command agree to surrender all Pakistan Armed ma ыга 
Forces in Bangladesh to Lieutenant-General Jagjit Singh Aurora, General e 

Officer Commanding in Chief of the Indian and Bangladesh Forces in the 

Eastern Theatre. This surrender includes all Pakistan land, air and HOW LLL re eet ee 
forces as also para-military forces and civil armed forces. These forces wi] === А mem a, 


ау down their arms and surrender at the places where they are currently *7* ntm ram me ets am sree 


located tu the nearest regular troops under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Jagjit Singh Aurora. Sire eee era nam 
„Тһе Pakistan Eastern Command shall come under the orders of a u map maa © m omer en cr 
Licutenant-General Jagjit Singh Aurora as soon as this instrument has à na sae c 
beer. signed. Disobedience of orders will be regarded as breach of һе u wwo wma ems mn w os m on a 
surrender terms and will be dealth with in accordance with the accepted а sam ma sam m a n ms eee te 
laws and usages of маг The decision of Lieutenant-General Jagjit Singh 
Aurora will 155 final should any doubt arise as to tbe meaning or 
Piterpretation of the surrender terms. 
Lieurenant-encrat Jagjit Singh Aurora gives а solemn assurance that "mee e o sa -anen meenu 
personnel who surrender shall be treated with dignity and respect that, ---- ee ы ІІ 
toldiers are entitled to іп accordance with the provisions of the Geneva = mu no cam cs 
Onvention and guarantees the safety and well-being of all Pakistan 14 em racc 
military and para-military forces who surrender. Protection will be = eme = mam un naas ne m aa 
rovided to foreign nationals, ethnic minorities and. personnel of West 7-7-----Ҙ---........... 
akistan origin by the forces under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Jagjit Singh Aurora. 


Sd(Jagiit Singh Aurora) Sd (Amur Abdullah Khan Niazi) 
Lieutenant-General — Lieutenant-Generol ЖУУ 
General Officer Commanding in Chief Martial Law Administrator mt AAK Аи 43... 
Indian and Bangladesh Ғогсезіп Zone В and Commander a Ss" 


the Eastern Theatre Eastern Command (Pakistan: 
16 December 1971 16 December 1971 


Fig 6.24 : Cartoon by Shankar-Heir to the Ages 
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Evaluation 


What are audio-visual aids? How are they useful in 
learning? 

Enumerate and explain the important audio-visual aids that 
may profitably be employed by the teacher of history in the 
different classes of schools. 


Keeping in view the need of practical work and experience, 
both in school and outside, explain some of the audio-visual 
aids that can be employed in the teaching of history at the 
senior stage in our schools. 


What do you understand by the phrase ‘making the past 
teal’? What devices would you use for this purpose while 
teaching ‘Rise and Growth of the British Empire in India?’ 


“The primary purpose of models and pictures in the teach- 
ing of history is to give definiteness to visual imagery. 
Comment on the above. Bring out the utility of models an 
pictures for junior classes of history. 


Discuss the importance of excursion as an activity for 
teaching history. Plan an excursion programme for the 
students of the ІХ class and then show how the knowledge 
so gained is more useful than what students should have 
learnt in the classroom. 


What is the importance of the following audio-visual aids in 
the teaching of history? What precautions should we take 
while using them? 


(a) Radio (b) Films (c) Maps (d) Television. 
How аге histrionics useful in teaching history? What аге 


the different forms of histrionics? Suggest some important 
points for successful histrionics. 


What use would you make of maps, time lines and charts in 
teaching history to high school students? Select a suitable 
topic from the class X syllabus to illustrate your procedure. 


Discuss the place of radio and television'in the teaching Of 


history. i 


How are graphs useful as devices in the teaching of history? 


What are the types of charts especially useful in the teach- 
ing of history? Give examples of some of the charts. 


“Опе ofthe most valuable of historical documents is the 


map’—Discuss. What type of maps сап prove useful for 
the teaching of history? Р " p 


Discuss the importance of pictures in the teaching of history: 


What types of pictures can be useful? Give suggestions fot 
an effective use of pictures, 
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Methods of Teaching History 


"Even the best curriculum and the most perfect syllabus 
remain dead unless quickened into life by the right methods 
of teaching and the right kind of teachers." 


— Secondary Education Commission 
Need for Right Methods 


Method forms the most important link in the total teaching 
learning chain, which has, on the one hand, the goals and purposes 
and, on the other, results and values. It is the middle link WERE 
connects in an organic way the objectives with its value or resu 
counterpart. It is the method that determines the quality of result. 


All decisions regarding teaching procedures in history need to b€ 
governed by the objectives of teaching this subject as a whole an 
the specific objectives of teachinga particular unit or lesson. Fo 
the achievement of comprehensive objectives of teaching history: 
methods used should expose the pupils to knowledge and experience 
helpful in the development of understandings, critical thinking» 
practical skills, interests and attitudes discussed earlier. 


It is desirable, rather necessary, that history teacher is wel 
ы teaching procedures to be able to pie 
up the right one fora particular unit or lesson. The right metho- 
15 one which arises out of the needs of a learning situation, emerge 
out of the abundance of information and skill of the teacher, a 
above all, harmonises with the content to be taught and meets t 


nd rough ones. And it is necessary. t 
wledge of most of them to Болар а 
5 story to the young children effectively. Wi 


Н N > jals 
tremendous increase іп teaching Procedures, equipment, material 
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and means during the past few decades, it has become essential that 
teachers are able to use a number of permutations апа combinations 
of methods, devices and techniques to make history teaching 
interesting, vital and living. 


Characteristics of a Good Method 


‚_ А good method of teaching history has the following character- 
istics: 


(i) 1t should rouse a large range of interests in the minds of 
students. 


(ii) It should inculcate among the students desirable values, 
proper attitudes and habits of work. 


(iii) It should shift the emphasis from verbalism and memorisa- 
tion to learning through purposeful, concrete and realistic 


situations. 


(iv) It should evolve out of the teacher’s experimentation on 
actual classroom situation. 


(v) It should have ample scope for pupil activity and participa- 
tion. К 


(vi) It should stimulate the desire for further study and explora- 
tion. 


(vii) It should awaken an interest in the materials and techniques 
that the historian uses to enable the students to know ‘how 
we write history’. It should give them a peep into the work- 
shop of the historian to enable them to know the varied 
interpretations of historical events and clash of characters. 


Different Methods of Teaching History 


As discussed earlier, methods of teaching a subject are the means 
through which certain well-defined aims are achieved. In history, 
the pupils are supposed to acquire knowledge of facts, e.g., know- 
ledge about the American War of Independence, Nationalist 
Movement in India, etc. They are also supposed to develop insight 
into the causal relationship existing between the facts—the events 
preceding those movements and their impact on the history of that 
particular country and the world. _ The pupils should also develop 
the ability to apply the laws and principles to new situations and to 
discover new knowledge and new laws and principles with their 
help. 

It is obvious cramming of facts of history will not help in the 
acquisition of historical knowledge. In order that the knowledge so 


acquired becomes a part of the personality of the pupils, it has to be 
made concrete and realistic through appropriate devices that it 


N 


| 
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becomes related to his experience with a little mental effort. It is 
for this reason that various activity methods are as important in 


"learning history as they are in learning the other sciences. 


Knowledge of facts will develop insight into the causal relation- 
Ships. For imparting knowledge, the teacher can try, textbook, 
story telling ог lecture method. For developing attitudes and 
skills, a number of methods as project method, problem method, 
discussion method, source method, assignment method, socialised 
recitation, etc., may be helpful. 


Now we shall discuss different methods which may be used 
depending upon the age, interest, need of the child as well as the 
unit to be taught: 


1. Textbook Method 


This is perhaps the most widely used basic approach to history 
teaching today and also perhaps the least desirable because of its 
lack of variety and flexibility. History, as a school subject, so rich 
in content and so wide in application, probably requires a basic 
textbook in order to keep both the teacher and student directed 
continuously towards coverage of the specified material. The teacher 
Shows his class how to understand and get most from the textbook. 
Sometimes, it is used in a topical procedure; the pupils study the 
lesson in order to master topics. 


Merits: The pupils can concentrate their attention on the mini- 
mum essentials. As the textbook is specially written for the pupils, 
it gives a connected view as to what is to be learnt. Unnecessary 
waste of time on the part of the pupils is ayoided. 


Limitations: The use of a single textbook is the least interesting 
and least effective, Sometimes, the textbook takes the place of the 
subject; it constitutes a boundary. The pupils memorise the _text- 
book material verbatim; they accept blindly the views and inter- 
pretations of authors. This Proves harmful as the power of critica 
thinking does not develop. 


2. Story-telling Method 
Story-telling method is Опе of the i ds of 
ory-te 5 Most important methods 
teaching history. arration, in fact, is an ай in itself which aims 


at presenting to the Pupils, through the medium of speech cleat 
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Vivid, interesting, ordered sequence of events їп зисһ a way that 
their minds are able to reconstruct these happenings and they live in 
their imagination through the experiences recounted. The teacher’s 
Capacity, as an actor and speaker, can make the lessons lively and 
Interesting to the pupils; they can almost visualise the events and 
the personalities concerned. 


At present, it is generally believed that for the age-group 8 to 10, 
history should mainly be a carefully chosen and graded series of 
Stories woven with attractive, descriptive details. This would rouse 
the interest of children and provide scope for imaginative under- 
Standing and thorough enjoyment. 


Types of Stories: There are three types of stories which can be 
used in the teaching of history. 


(i) True stories: These stories need a distinct place in history 
teaching in schools. According to _Jarvis, such stories tender a 
valuable service in the efficient teaching of history. 


(ii) Myths: Myths are the stories that are narrated about things or 
events people could not fully understand. The Greeks, for example, 
Said the sun was really a young God, Apollo, driving a golden 
chariot across the sky. Myths do not grow in isolation or without 
a substratum of facts; even the flights of fancy have a built-in 
mechanism. Myths were passed down by word of mouth. Every 
Set of people have their own myths but some myths were influenced 
by others. Different people had different stories to explain similar 
things. For example, some held that the world was supported by 
the giant Atlas; others believed that it rested on four elephants 


tiding on the back of a swimming turtle. 


(iii) Legends: Like myths, legends are old stories but most legends 
are based on something that actually happened. Stories about 
Rama, and Sita, King Arthur and Robinhood are legends, even 
though there probably was a man like Rama and a woman like Sita. 
There were real cities of Ayodhya and Troy though the tales told in 
the Ramayana or Iliad are only legends. It is often difficult to 
distinguish historical part from the part that has been made up. 
Legends do not need a historian to preserve them; they have an 
intrinsic ability to survive through people. 


Jarvis is of the opinion that truthfulness should be the major 
Criterion fo guide ni taking the help of stories in teaching history. 
He says, "Historical stories, then whether they be facts or legends, 
must be formulated by a truthfulness which is higher than mere 
accuracy of incidents.” There із a danger lurking in sticking too 
Closely to the principle given by Jarvis as the imagination of the 
Pupils cannot be fully developed through true stories only, It is, 


th ded that all types of stories as myths, legends, 
toni ree “historical tales should be told to the pupils, 
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Of course, the type of stories and the manner of their narration will 
vary with the age of children who are to be the listeners. Upto 
class V, the method cf teaching history should be mainly the story- 
telling method. Knowledge regarding the scripts, numbers, ‘trade, 
money should be imparted through story-telling method. Ав the 
child advances in age and understanding, in the middle and secondary 
classes, stories and anecdotes help to create interest. While using 
other methods, lecture or conversational method or even discussion 
method or source method, telling of related stories will go a long 
way in making history interesting and vital. 


Also, a student of middle class with superior learning ability and 
advanced reading skill will gain enriched knowledge from reading 
the life of Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri or any great man or woman in our age—in addition to his 
regular textbooks. 


Selection of Stories 


In using the story-telling method, the teacher should pay special 
attention to the following: 


1. Story should be told in a sequential order. Expressions и 
oh, І forgot to tell you about an important point” does 2° 
speak good of a story-teller. 


2. The teacher may take the stories from any source һе thinks 
suitable, e.g., cave life, hunting life, local or world history 
etc., but he must take the necessary continuity into const 
deration. 


3. The teacher must know the story fully well. Full know: 
ledge of the stery will help him a lot in narrating the story 
methodically and with full confidence. 


4. The story should be full of actions and details. It should 
Present vivid pictures and should be full of descriptions б 
Places, persons and things. Frequent reference to £ 


арыса conditions should be made during the narration of 
stories. 


5. Proper intonation and gestures are very important in narra 


tion. A natural tone and pleasant manner make the narratio? 
effective. 


6. Narrations should be made interesting by the use of handy 
illustrations such as metaphors and similies, correlation vit 
the verbal experience children are familiar with. Cat”) 
words and phrases should be used to create proper images 
Whenever there is а Speech ог dialogue, it should be give 
п direct speech. Narration can be made very interesting 

if one of the characters takes the role of a narrator.. T 
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story of Samudragupta and his conquests can be told in 
the first person. 


Advantages: 


1. Enhancement of interest: Story-telling can make history throb 
with life and interest. It is the most effective way of bringing out 
all the aspects—cultural, social, economic—of pre-historic, ancient 
and medieval societies. 


2. Development of imagination: A good story told in а proper 
Manner goes a long way in firing the imagination of listeners. It is 
Sure to take them away from the matter-of-fact world and, thus 
offer ample scope for the play of their imagination. 


3. Training of creative faculties: History, if taught according to 
the story-telling method, can help in the training of creative faculties 
of children. Stories of scripts, numbers, trades, money, means of 
Communication, means of transport, discoverers and scientists, etc., 
have a unique value of training the creative faculties of children. 


4. Inculcation of virtue: The story-telling can be relied upon by 
the teacher as the best аНу for help in producing in his pupils the 
much coveted traits of character such as piety, truthfulness, valour, 
charity and the like. He can very easily achieve. success in his 
Objective by relating to the pupils the life-stories of the. great 
Personages who possessed those traits. Jarvis supports this contention 
in the words, “Тһе story is adding in the formation of ideals of 
Conduct and so is contributing to the development of child’s charac- 


ter and personality." 


Story-telling is an art. Every history teacher should know this 
art. He should have rich imagination and accurate, wide and varied 
knowledge of the past. This will provide him with a rich mine of 
Interesting stories. He should be able to supplement his telling with 
Visual teaching aids and by asking developmental and other types of 
Questions. Only then will he be able to drive the facts home to the 
Pupils, 


Examples 


The pupils know that the festival of Diwali is celebrated 
throughout the country. The teacher can proceed as follows: 


Name some of the festivals of India. 

When is Diwali celebrated? 

How do you celebrate it? ; 
Why do you illuminate your homes on the occasion? 


> be 


i ing, “ 1l 
The teacher can motivate the students by saying, Today I sha 
tell you an interesting Diwali folk tale”, and proceed thus: 
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Hindus in India celebrate Diwali. On this day they worship 
Lakshmi, the Goddess of wealth. According to ancient legend, 
on this dark moonless night the goddess visits the most brightly 
illuminated homes to shower her blessings. The devotees illuminate 
their houses and keep awake the whole night in worship awaiting 
her visit. There are several folk tales connected with this festival. 
Today I shall tell you one of them. 


Dear students, once upon a time there lived in this country а 
very powerful king who had seven daughters. He was very haughty 
and believed that he was the divine lord and master of all his sub- 
jects and that all their needs were fulfilled only through him. 
the king’s courtiers also sang his glories day and night and 
strengthened his belief that he was the supreme master who was all- . 
powerful. It became his habit to ask every body again and again , 
who was the lord and master. And everyone was expected to give 
the same answer: "You are our lord and master and through you 
alone we get all that we have." 


One day he summoned all his daughters one by one and asked 
them: “Tell me, through whose grace do you get all that you have? 
As was expected, they all gave the same reply: “Your Highness 15 
the source of all our prosperity." But the youngest daughter kept 
Silent. Thereupon the king became angry and asked: "Why are 
you silent, young girl? Tell me, who gives you all the comforts that 
you enjoy?’ Thus forced to reply, the youngest daughter sa! 
slowly with folded hands: “Respected King and Father, pardon me; 
but I believe that I get everything through the grace of 
Almighty, and no body can deny me whatever I am destined 10 get 
in life.” The king got enraged at this reply as по body had ever 
questioned his authority. He at once ordered his youngest daughter 
to be banished from his kingdom and said: ‘‘Let us now see W Wi 
fakes care of you and what becomes of your destiny." Тһе whole 
kingdom felt aggrieved at the king's unjust orders but the young 
princess accepted them calmly. 

5 The next morning the youngest princess was taken in a chariot 
with a minimum of belongings and was left on the outskirts of the 
city. Unperturbed, she said-good bye to her sisters and friends ап 
started walking towards the far away mountains. After walking the 
whole day, she сате toa cottage near a forest. As she was 4U) : 
tired, she went in and found no one inside at that time. Buts s - 
was surprised to find seven separate hearths and seven separate 57, 
ep Ru food. Though she was hungry, she did fell 

uch anything in e x 
asleep out of ren n іне Manus ai а ишан SM 


Inthe evening she was suddenl д 
y awakened by the soun 

footsteps. She saw seven young men coming into the cottage. TS 

о 


were quite surprised to see her there and enquired as to Wh 
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was. She did not disclose her real identity but simply said: “Т аш 
а poor orphan and have lost my way. If you Jet me stay with you, 
I will become your sister and Keep your Һоџѕе Ёог you. But there 
15 one condition. From to-day onwards you will not cook separately. 
You should pool all your earnings and give them to me. Then I. 
will cook for allof usat one place so that we can eat together 


like one family." 


The seven young men were brothers, who were also orphans. 
So they were very pleased to have a sister and they all agreed to 
what she said. From that day the princess very lovingly took care 
Of their household and they became more and more prosperous. 
Due to her affection and wisdom, the brothers held her in such great 
esteem that they did not do anything without consultingher. 


Now it so happened that one day when the queen, her mother, 
Was having her bath, she forgot her precious diamond necklace out 
Оп the terrace of her palace. It was a very famous necklace and 
Was called the ‘‘Nav-lakha haar” because it was valued at nine lakh 
Tupees. As fate would have it, a vulture came swooping down and 
took it away, thinking it to be something fit for eating. ) 


Soon after, the queen noticed the absence of her necklace апда 
massive hunt was launched for its recovery. But all their efforts 
Proved in vain and the necklace was nowhere to be found. The 

ing thereupon issued a proclamation that whosoever finds the 
Queen's necklace and brings it back shall be granted whatever һе 


asks in return 
festival was drawing 


Dear students, at this time as the Diwali \ T 
Пеаг, people were busy cleaning their houses. The excited princess, 
i hers at the outskirts of the city, had also 


iving with the seven brot 

cleaned her house and its surroundings and had dumped the 
Barbage ata little distance from the house. It happened that a 
сай snake was lying on that heap of garbage. Now, as chance 


Would i ture which took the queen's necklace was also 
uld have it, the vul ately attracted towards the 


yin was immedi 

Rede веба eise swooped down, left the necklace on 
the heap and flew off with the snake. Soon thereafter, the princess 

Appened to pass that way, and on seeing the shining obliegt, she at 
Once recognised it. She took it home with her, an awaited. her 
rothers’” return so that she could send it back to the queen. 


The seven brothers who had gone to the city for their day’s 


y СН clamation about the loss of the 
ОГК, had also heard the king's Turned home in the evening they 


queen’s . When they re ; 

Telated терасе to their sister. The princess handed the necklace 

to them and asked them to take it to the king When the king 

received the necklace he was overjoyed and asked the кош» 50 

emand anythi reward. The brothers looked at each other 
ything as t they would have to go back and ask 


3nd then told the king tha 
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their sister as to what she wanted, because they never did anything 
without consulting her. The king granted them permission but was 
quite surprised and curious to know about their sister whom they 
held in such esteem. 


The brothers went back to their sister and enquired about her 
wish. She thought fora moment and then said: “Tell the king 
that on the coming Diwali night there will be no illumination in the 
entire city, not even at the king's palace. АП the earthen lamps 
and oil meant for illumination should be sent to our house, for only 
our house shall be illuminated on Diwali night." The brothers went 
back to the king and conveyed the wishes of their sister. The king 
had expected that they would ask for a lot of money or land but 
was quite amused at this queer request which he readily granted. 
Accordingly, it was proclaimed all over the kingdom that no one 
should light any lamps in any house on the Diwali night and that 
only the seven brothers’ house will be illuminated, So on Diwali, 
only the seven brothers’ house was beautifully illuminated ant . 
decorated and the entire city was plunged in darkness, According 
to the legendary custom Goddess Lakshmi came on her visits at 
each quarter of the night. But she could find no illuminated house 
where people sat to welcome her. Feeling quite exhausted during 
her last round, she spotted the illuminated cottage at the outskirts 
of the city. She went there, knocked at the door and asked n 
be admitted. However, before opening the door the princess 5210: 

O Goddess Lakshmi, we are happy to welcome you, but you 21% 
known to be so fickle-natured that you do not stay in one place os 
very long. Ishall, -therefore, let you in only if you grant me th 
boon that you shall not go away from my brothers’ house for tbe 
next seven generations." Since the Goddess could not go back in 
the darkness, she granted the boon and was welcomed warmly 
into the house. As soon as the Goddess stepped in, the cottage 
was transformed into a most luxurious palace, with scores e 
servants, elephants and horses. True to her nature, Goddes 
Lakshmi granted them unbounded riches and overnight the sev? 
brothers became princes. 


The next morning, the news of Goddess Lakshmi’s grace having 
descended on the seven brothers spread like wild fire, When, b 
news reached the king, he became very anxious to meet the sist g 
of the seven brothers. He, therefore, sent a formal invitation, callin 
them to his palace. So, the next evening the seven brothers а 


Ше sister drove to the palace in a chariot with great pomp ? 
show 


his 
The 
princess bowed before her father with folded hands and said, 


nds, by 
lly convinced that it 1S he Ying 


г js destined for us." ТЇ 
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realised his mistake and embraced his daughter lovingly. From 
that day onwards he gave up his haughtiness and became a true 
devotee of Goddess Lakshmi and through her grace prospered for 
many years. 


Іп most of the families in our country, every year on Diwali 
night when the whole. family is sitting together for Lakshmi Puja, 
this story is retold to the children and grown ups alike in order to 
reaffirm their faith in family unity and the grace of God. 


Dear students, there is a bewildering variety of religious, semi- 
religious seasonal or historical festivals which are celebrated in 
India. These festivals are rich in the traditional lore. Today we 
Shall learn about the Dasehra tradition. 


For the past many centuries. Dasehra has been celebrated on the 
tenth day of the bright half of “Азуїпа” (September-October): to 
mark the victory of Lord Rama over Ravna, the demon king of 
Lanka, The event symbolises the triumph of truth over untruth, of 
800d over evil, of virtue over vice and of chastity over immorality. 
But there is more to the Dasehra tradition about which I shall tell 

ou. 


¿On this day Lord Indra is said to have slain the mighty demon 
Vritasura who had unleashed terror in the three worlds (paradise, 
hell and the earth); the Pandavas disguised as Brahmins came out of 
their exile and proceeded towards the Panchala capital where 
Arjuna displayed his exemplary skill in archery and won Draupadi 
at her "svayamvara." Тһе Mahabharata War is also said to have 


been started on this day. 


; hipped іп many parts of India, 
The Goddess Durga is wors TP iated during the Navratra 
st and ends on the tenth day of the 
asehra marks the culmination of 
the devotees fasting, vigils, 
d penance during these 10 
usually spent in deco- 
rating the images of Durga, like Реално her аы ET 
er hair and creating a bower О рей by feasts and merry- 


9 + а; 5 
worshipped‘ on the Seventh i оа дау, 
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made (those who abhor killing the animals find a substitute in 
cucumber or pumpkin) in accordance with the ‘‘Kalika Purana” 
which says that the sacrificial beasts must be killed by one blow 
with a broad sword or sharp axe. On the tenth day (Dasehra) the 
image of Durga is reverently immersed in a river. It is an occasion 
for great rejoicing, for settling differences and renewing friendship. 


In the rural areas the images of Durga are made of cowdung 
and placed on the walls of houses. Barley plants are sown in front 
of them and later immersed in a nearby pond or a rivulet. In 
Bengal, group idols of the deity are made of bamboo and straw. It 
18 commonly believed that Lord Rama had invoked the goddess for 
achieving victory in the battle-field. 


The warrior classes of bygone days started their military 
expeditions on this day. Before embarking on their mission they 
Paid obeisance to their weapons. Тһе ceremony was called 
Shastra Puja." Collecting all their weapons together’ they calle 
a Brahmin priest to perform the puja. Thereupon, amidst the 
heater drums, а ram was brought in with much pomp and sacri- 
ced. 


Of late, this custom has spread among various professional 
classes, such as craftsmen, teachers and even priests, who worship 
the implements and tools of their profession. 

Another Dasehra ritual relates to the worship of sacred trees 
such as Palasa” (butea frondose) and “Shami” (prosopis врісірег2/ 
In ancient times, the kings and their troops used to shoot arrows а 
the Shami tree and put the fallen leaves in their turbans ав protect: 
ives. According to one legend, during the reign of Raghu, the 
leaves of all Shami trees were turned into gold by Lord Indra. The 
story goes that Raghu promised a valuable gift to a sage but four 
himself short of money. So he decided to raid Amravati, t 
wealthy city of Indra and made preparations for the invasion. Indra 
came to know of this. To avoid a battle with so powerful a king fe 
Raghu, he showered gold on all Shami trees, To this day. t 
leaves of Shami are used in ceremonies. 


Birds of omen are looked f n 
; or оп the day of Dasehra. е 
Вау that he who sees a magpie on this diy is blessed b r 
go Ess of fortune. Р Prognostications are made by watching 
perching of a wagtail. If it is seen near flowers or animals, it а0 


well. If, ho das ider 
pr E wever, on ashes, bones ог rubbish, it is consid 
ир 


There was a ti A ; w 
a time when each Hindu festival was associated jns; 


a different community. : hm 
Deepawali with the Vaishy Raksha Bandhan with the P'Daschr? 
5, remark 


with the Kshatriyas. But t 
able change in the attitude regat 


| 
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Today, these festivals are celebrated by almost all the communities 
though their forms vary from one region to another. This has led 
to cultural interaction between different sects, castes, communities 
Ог regions and helped in national integration. 


3. Biographical Method 


According to this method history is taught through biographies 
Presented in a chronological order. It facilitates teaching history 
in the early stages. 


The ideology behind this method is that great men represent 
their times, They initiate ог influence great historical movements _ 
and thus represent in their individual personality the collective 
thoughts and actions of the social order. So, а preliminary study 
9f these lives equipsa pupil with sufficient knowledge and insight 
into history to profit by a study of their movements at a later stage. 
They say, “Тһе history of what man has accomplished in this world 
С.А! bottom the history of great men .Who have worked here. 

reat men, sum up and represent humanity. 


Biographi reat men as Socrates, Lincoln, Lenin, Tolstoy, 
ete., ae tell ees the times they lived. Lives of famous 
Personalities іп Indian history such as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 

*hru, Subhas Chandra Bose, Rajendra Prasad, Radhakrishnan, 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, Zakir Hussain, V.V. Giri and a galaxy of 
Others make fascinating reading and reflect the ethos of the epoch 


™ Which they lived. 
Merits 


41. The individual person is a simple subject to study thana 
tribe, City or nation. 
„112; і atural and healthy interest іп persons. They 
live Md ren Пале an heroes and thus enlarge their own experi- 
ence in a manner suited to their own needs and environment. Bio- 
#тарһу, thus, has a great appeal for them. 

: haracters of the past 
3. i e with the great and noble ch: 

Creates pun ЕБ like them ennobling the lives of the young- 
Sters, 


: ; $ the problems of motivation 
4. The biogr aphical spbroieh she nad GORGE Personalities 


is à large extent as the fac 
соте living and interesting. А Б 
ы” ^ It is believed that the ра олау A; PE BERT. 
e í con i 5 
ШАН 
Vailing at that period of time. 
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6. The method has a great human appeal and as such, is useful 
in the domain of higher learning. 


Drawbacks: 


1. The theory that ‘great men represent their times’ cannot be 
accepted in its entirety. We are living in the century of the common 
man. The rise of the masses to complete social power is а signi- 
ficant phenomenon that has effected the very texture of life. Hence 
the.story of mankind has to be told from a new angle of vision with 
a focus on the common man. 


2. Great men do not represent their times. Great as they are 
far above the average humanity of their times, “Тһеу are rebels 
and occasionally martyrs," says Ghate. Even fame is no infallible 
index of their greatness for it has often been observed that it has 50 
often been denied by contemporaries and has been only bestoWe 

‚ by posterity. 


3. It is based on undemocratic distinctions between great and 
small, the high and the low born. Democracy has been instrument? 
in sweeping aside all such distinctions. 1t will be an anachronism 1 
history sticks to the basis which has gone into disrepute. 


4, Teaching history round lives of greatmen may lose sight 
of great world developments and forces and over-simplify WO" 
events. 


5. History, if it is reduced merely to the form of biographies, * 
apt to fail in providing the continuity of treatment very impor à 
in history. 

6. No single individual, howsoever great and lofty, can represent 
the many-sided interests of society. The great man picked up ПИ 
have been a great fighter, a great law-giver, a great айтїпїзїга!ОР, 
great patriot, a great reformer, but he could not have been grea 05 
all spheres. If history just sings only of the exploits of ‘greatme 
there is every possibility of many things of a period being left 09" 


А 1 jn 
7. While tracing the story of humanity, one comes across certa", 
dark periods wherein little progress was made and there is 10 


outstanding personality of that time. How is such a perio 
taught? 


a of 
8. The method tends to develop hero-worship. Worship ш 
heroes might be considered a merit Бу its chief votary CarlYl^* oe 
the modern psychological thought does not take it to be whole? ves 
foe she pow or the young. The modern psychologist € 1800" 
: ег the towering personalit hild's P 
ality may have a stunted growth. —— ааа 


0 
9. Development of time-sense is one of the requirements 
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history teaching. But left alone with the biographical method, the 
history teacher may find it difficult, sometimes even impossible, to 
follow the chronological order. 


Safeguards 


l. Select only outstanding events or movements and individuals 
be grouped round them. Johnson has te..dered a very sound counsel, 
, Biography can, on the whole, be made more historical by making 
it more biographical by grouping men around events rather than 
€vents around men and by studying men first of all as men." 


2. As по single person сап represent his age fully, more than 
one should be selected for study. For example, the story of George 
Washington does, in no way, suffice to give an intelligible picture of 
the great American Revolution which resulted in the drawing up of 
4 great constitution far across the seas. Lenin, the central figure of 
the Russian Revolution of 1917, may not Бе deemed suitable for 
representing the revolt against the Czarsin all its phases., Inde- 
Pendence of India in 1947 was the work of a galaxy of great 
Personalities, however important Gandhi or Nehru may be consi- 

ered, ` 

3. Тһе biographical method must not build hero-worship. 


In the early stages, only the biographical method needs to be 
followed. The method will be helpful at later stages also to supple- 


Tent and illuminate the marrative treatment. 


Biographical method, with all its shortcomings, is sure to survive 
азап efficient instructional method at almost all stages. 


It would be more useful to use biographical material to illustrate 
Movements and problems of the past orto assign biographies as 
Supplementary reading to students in history courses. 


Example 


Dear students, the leading factor in human progress in the 
historical period ‘is the advent of men who Passed beyond the 
accepted ideas of their day and became the discoverers of truth 


і ly known. They аге {һе prophets, 
tee uftbngwn or imperi Hon of the spiritual life of mankind 


© теп on whom thé transform ] 
epends, One such person was Guru Nanak Dev. (Fig 7.1) 


in 1469 A.D. when Bahlul Lodi was 
Guru Nanak Dev was born oe Man kin DA Bu uos 


the Suit: i Guruji’s fa ү B : 

е е “the village Teena e БОЛТ Sulake 
rom age o “Tae 
BUghter of stool Chand Chona of Batala. Two пак р 

and Sri Chand, were born to them. His sister Pause NDS. 
я , г Lodi, now 1 g 2252 
tud os c al employed as an accountant in the service 


of Nawab Рашат Khan Lodi. 


TN Гг — he 


Y 
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It was at Sultanpur that Guruji had his first mystic experiences. 
He realised that the division of people according to their religion 
was arbitrary, and that humanity was one. He declared: “Тһеге 15 
no Hindu, there is no Mussalman.” To make such a declaration 
during Lodi rule, when there was no freedom of thought and ex- 
pression was indeed courageous. This happened in 1499 АР. 
Thereafter, he travelled extensively visiting different parts of India. 


During his travels, he went to Saidpur (now called Emenabad 
in Gujaranwala District in Pakistan). There he accepted the 
hospitality of a humble carpenter, Lalo, and declined the sumptu- 
ous feast of a corrupt official, Malik Bhago. When Bhago proteste 
that he was insulted, Guruji told him that his food was tainted wit 
the blood of poor and the oppressed, while that of Lalo, who 
earned his livelihood, through hard labour, tasted like milk. 


Another anecdote concerns a millionaire, Duni Chand, who was 
making an ostentatious display.of his wealth by planting flags 00 
the roof of his house. Each flag represented one lakh rupees. uru 
Nanak Dev sent him a needle with the message that he should 
deliver it to him in the next world. Duni Chand replied that it 85 
not possible. The Guru told him that if he could not take even 8 
needle to the next world, how did һе expect his millions to ac 
company him? Duni Chand realised the folly of hoarding wealth, 
and gave some of it in charity to the poor. 


Ona visit to Hardwar, Gurujisaw the Pandas, the Brahmi? 
priests, offering water to the dead relations of their clients, d 
Hindu pilgrims, by throwing it towards the east. Guruji starte 
throwing water towards the west. When asked why he was doing 
so, he replied that he was irrigating his fields 400 miles away. 
said that if water could reach the souls of their clients millions 2» 
miles away on other planets, why could his water not reach раш 
It was with such simple examples that he taught the truth 19 Y 
people whose minds were clouded with superstition. 

Similarly, when he reached Mecca, he lay down with his feet 
towards the Ka’aba. This was an act of daring. When an by 
furiated mullah protested that he was committing a sacrilege, 24 
lying down with his feet towards the home of God, Guruji asthe 
him to turn his feet in the direction where God was not. 


mullah became speechless and realised the truth that God Y 
everywhere. 


! 


рі 
Dear students, Guru Nanak Devji realised that. the prevale 4 


Islamic notion of the universe isi e 
comprising only seven heave as 
ee underworlds was limited. Rassias to him space “Не 
Lg ees ang there were unlimited numbers of planets and stagin f 
ght people that God was all-pervading and reveale alls of 


self in His creation and К 
соша пої four 
the temples or the mosques. be confined to the 
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When Guruji visited Jagannath Puri, he saw the Brahmin priests 
performing “агі” by waving lights in silver salvers and offering 
flowers and incense to the idol. Не told them that the sun, the 
moon and the stars were the lights placed on the salver of heaven, 
fragrant mountain breezes were the incense, and the entire blos- 
soming vegetation was the flower-offering to God, who pervaded 
the universe. 


The followers of Guru Nanak Dev were humble workers and 
Peasants, Cobblers, tanners, weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths and 
farmers flocked to him. He freed them from the shackles of the 
caste system and gave them social equality. It was in the company 
of such people that Guru Nanak Dev settled in 1520 А.Д, on 
the right bank of the Ravi—and there founded the village Kartarpur. 
Here a boy named Ram Das,-about seven years of age, who was 
Brazing cattle, met him in the pasture land of Kathu Nangal. He 
told the Guruji that he was very much afraid of death. When the 
Guruji asked him why a person so young should be afraid of death, 
the boy replied: “І saw my mother lighting a fire. It was the small 
Sticks which burned first.” Guruji told him that he was wise 
beyond his years and would. live long. He came to be known as 
Bhai Budha (1518-1621 4.D.). He lived with the Guruji at Kartar- 
pur and served him devotedly. i 


There i r interesting anecdote related to Guruji's life. 
ne note Obs Nanak Dev. on his way home, saw a farmer 
With two heaps of wheat grain in front of him. One heap was 
larger than the other. Не asked the farmer about the significance 
Of two unequal heaps. The farmer replied that he was carrying on 
joint cultivation of land with his younger brother and they were 


dividi llocated the larger heap to. his 
ividing the produce. He dee his. On Guruji's asking 


youn ‘hile the smaller heap was 
the ngor ОРЫП ber that his younger brother had a larger 
family and hence deserved a larger share. In the evening, when 


: d by that spot, he saw that the elder 
uru Nanak Dev again passed by r one, who was present, was 


roth home and the younge Р 
transferring 5 et grains from the heap allocated Be nim to йы E 
is elder broth Guruji asked him the reason, ог doing that, he 
er brother. hospitable man and he 


repli : -brother was а very M 
HCM yas йй УНА апа һепсе, deserved а larger share. Сигијі 


i - dness, fairness and 
for their large hearte T 
а i was the iype of peasantry which became the back- 


one of the Sikh community. 


15 ted the culti $ 2 
Ws Kartarpunn ОШ р of the land and in өшер agricultural 
P participate Hn roduced Was donated to the langar, the com- 
munity m ee Which all visitors, irrespective y eid ang creeP 
ae à y kitchen, in ife looked after the langar. People belonging 
ogether. His wie <- cooking and serving. The high and 1һе 


to all castes participated in 


vation of land. He him- 
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low ate together sitting ina row. This was the first experiment in 
socialism in rural India. Even now, free food is provided to all 
visitors in Sikh Gurdwaras. 


Dear students, Guru Nanak Dev, by his personal example, laid 
down the rule that his followers must earn their livelihood by 
manual labour and share the produce with others. ''Kirat Kar, 
Wand Chhako." What Guru Nanak Dev preached he also practised. 
Kirtan was held early in the morning and in the evening after the 
day's work. 


Guru Nanak Devji , was of the opinion that one should live 
actively in the world and yet remain detatched from its i^ purities 
just as a lotus has its roots in the mire of the pond but the beauty 
of its flowers is not marred by the water which surrounds it. When 
he met recluses, the “‘siddha” he told them that salvation was not 
attained by abandoning the world and in ascetic practices. True 
religion, he said, is to be found not in external practices but in the 
inward discipline of love, faith and compassion expressed іп rigbte- 
ous deeds. 


. Guru Nanak Dev died in 1538 A.D. when Humayun was reig" 
ing in Delhi. His remains were claimed by both the Hindus аге 
the Muslims. The Hindus regarded him ав their Guru and th 
Muslims their Pir. 


Dear students, the combination of piety and practical activity 
which Guru Nanak Dev manifested in his own life he bequeat 
to his followers and it remains characteristic of many who ow” 
as Guru today. At its best, it is a piety devoid of superstition a à 
a practical activity compounded with determination and an immen 
generosity. f 


him 


4. Lecture Method 


| 0 
Lecture is the oldest method of teaching history, particularly ; 
the secondary classes and above. The method сап be used: 


. | ү 
(1) То motivate—While Starting the study of а new ий 
topic, the teacher can, sometimes, persent the outstan^ of 
aspects effectively in alecture. Не can indicate some us 
the significant persons, events and problems ап | 
arouse the curiosity of the pupils. 


(ii) m clarify—When, in the study of a unit, problem ОГ ч an 
t e pupils are troubled by the same difficulty, lectur jew: 
be given to save time. The situation may call for ЖЕРІ; 
М4 ча synthesis, for an interpretation, ОГ for few 

ishment of hitherto unrecognised associations: us save 


minutes’ lecturing can hel i d 
valuable time. в p to clarify matters an 
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(ii) То review—Through lecture, the teacher can very well guide 
the pupils by summarising the main points of a unit or 
topic and indicate some of the important and significant 
details. 


(iv) To expand content—Lecture is one of the best ways of 
presenting additional materials. Pupils are interested to 
know history beyond the textbook. A good history teacher 
with his wide experience of books and the world, can give a 
lecture to enrich and expand the contents of a book, 


The method will be particularly useful in dealing with units 
concerning causes, events and results of World War land II, 
Fascism and Nazism, United Nations, Cold War, Emergence of 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, Importance of the Third World, 
Developing Countries, the Contemporary World and India, Inter- 
national Peace and Cooperation, New Economic Order, etc., as no 
textbook, however comprehensive it may be, gives the latest and 
most up-to-date information about these topics. 


Advantages: Lecture method has Ив advantages whtre a good 
teacher pulls together his material in a meaningful way, guides his 
Pupils by means of emphasis, synthesis and contrasts, alerts them to 
the forthcoming new material, pricks them into wakefulness that 
there is much for them to learn and treat the students as "Like-way- 
farers,” travelling the same path together in the common pursuit of 


knowledge and life. 


. l. A well-prepared апа ау 
interesting—They say the spo 


vell-delivered lecture can make history 
ken word is frequently far more effec- 
tive than the printed one. While delivering a lecture, thé teacher 
Can indicate, by tones, gestures and facial expressions, the exact 
Shade of meaning that he wishes to convey. He, in fact, can act 
Out his point. By shifting his position, by impersonating characters, 

у changing his voice, etc., he can impress his message. He, in fact, 
can, impart life and blood, colour and vividness to the lifeless and 
colourless printed material. 


2. Through lecture, the teacher gets an opportunity to come into 


В Ч f ТШЕ, d know whether the 

immediate contact with the pupils—He can see el 

Pupils are appreciating what he says or not. In case of some doubt, 
е can repeat the message or change VINIEDpROSEH RET Иии 

to carry the pupils along with him. 

training in listening and taking rapid notes. 


3. Lecture gives 
i. ils — lecture ensures adequate 
471. saves time of the pupil The ; 
prepsiation by the teacher. This proves very useful for the pupils. 
Greater enthusiasm and interest 0n the part of the teacher is bound 
to infect the pupils. 


1. У.К. Taneja, Tryst with Education 
Sterling Publishers, 1983, p. 47- 


in the Technetronic Society, New Delhi: 
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5. Good lectures stimulate brighter pupils—They are prompted 
to put in more work. E 


Limitations 


1. Ап extensive use of the lecture method tends to substitute the 
teacher for the pupils—Learning is participating in the learning 
process. That means, the pupil deserves the opportunity to talk, 
to ask questions so that the best of learning takes place. If the 
teacher falls into the habit of giving frequent lectures, һе is probably 
securing valuable experience, but in the meantime, the pupils are 
deprived of their chance to similar experience. To guard against 
this danger, the teacher should resort to an occasional and infor- 
mal use of this method. 


2. Lecture tends to substitute teacher for the textbook —Only а 
Tare teacher can present a more well-integrated synthesis of content 
than that contained in a good textbook. 


Occasional interpretative lectures should be given. Whenever 
lecture is used as a method, it must contain additional and up-to- 
date material so that the pupils attend it seriously. 


3. The lecture lessens the opportunit Y for the pupils to learn by 
doing as ready-made ‘cooked’ material is presented to the pupils—A 
good reliance upon vicarious learning can be the result. 


4. Lecture can quickly develop into a deadening monotony—It is 
only an exceptional teacher who can stimulate and keep up the 
interest of the students continuously. 


Safeguards 


1. The teacher should choose the occasion for the lecture with 
great care—The opening of a unit or topic, presentation of addi- 
tional material, summarising of an extensive topic, clarification of 4 
complex problem, elaboration of a 
roots, are some of the best occasions for the use of this method. 
Sometimes, the teacher can give a hint about some topic or unit (0 
be developed in some later lecture. Pupils, thus, can be led tO 
anticipate a lecture with eagerness, 


n2. The teacher should prepare a synopsis of the lecture and gie 
it to the pupils—It will save the teacher from pointless digressions: 
It will enable the pupils to pay undivided attention to the lecture 


In this way, the teacher can take th i i im as the 
pupils know the plan of the teacher, fk; ela 


3. The teacher must be Very careful j the 
about the delivery of 

lecture—He Should speak clearly and slowly so that the pupils are 

i to keep pace with him. Не should talk to the students rather 

than lecture to a class, To lay emphasis on a point and also 19 
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attract the pupils, tonal change in voice is also necessary. Frequent 

but natural changes of positions help the speaker to feel at ease 

end also ensure every member of the class an equal opportunity to 
ear. 


4. Lecture should be full of humour—It should be enlivened by 
analogies, comparisons, illustrations and incidents that bear upon 
the topic. Aids as pictures, films, film stories, slides, diagrams, 
etc., should be used to make the lecture interesting. 


5. Lecture should often be followed by a written test to. measure 
the success of the lecture—The success of any teaching procedure 
сап be measured through the amount of learning which takes place. 
If the pupils have learnt well, the lecture is successful and, if not, 
the teacher can revise his methods. 


Lecturing is an art and its successful performance depends upon 
teacher's extent and depth of knowledge, his awareness of human 
factors of interest and motivation, upon a dramatic sense. "Just 
anybody” cannot lecture satisfactorily—the teacher must be well- 
Prepared. He must һауе great reserve of background knowledge 
from which to draw. He must be ‘“‘full of his subject," as John 
Stuart Mill said. The lecture must be able to reinforce key ideas 


апа facts in an organised coherent whole. 


Thus, hod of teaching history, the informal lecture is 
А method and үт” the method. It should not be used frequertly 


nor too hopefully. 


5. Conversational Method or Question-Answer Method 


This method follows more or less the question-answer technique. 
The teacher puts questions to` the pupils in such a manner that 


their development of the lessons to be present- 
ови: кор ind. elaborated the answers of the 


өсе th lements У р 
Pupils frons Aino te time. It is pag le a by SIVE arenei 
е relev ast experiences come to the fore and. Шаг ат 
nown aleoclatont’ help in learning and FART aap ES 

and un г acquiring the new his à ў 
Pupils fara aie fhe old. Thus the old and new get integrated, the 
Process of learning is simplified. 
estions to the pupils to motivate 
lution of a problem. During the 


1 ; ut іп а fashion that the 
Question е past experience, аге р 5 н 
prefer’ ^ on th a pa to the pupils as à problem in whose solution 

SOIL appear d. Such questions are generally 
eVelopmental, In the presentation д y ан x 
developmental question are used in sce ing 
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problem developed during the preparation stage. The procedure 
develops the pupils’ insight into the lesson and leads to the learn- 
ing of subject matter presented. Іп the application stage, ques- 
tions are asked to help the pupils apply the learning gained to 
new situations. Thus, the learning is consolidated and insight 
deepened. 


The conversational method is quite a good method of teaching 
history. It is essential that the method is supported by different 
visual-aids like pictures, charts, models, films, filmstrips and differ- 
ent activity methods including different forms of dramatisation. 
Thus interest of the pupils is ensured and learning of history be- 
comes an interesting experience. 


6. Note-Dictation 


Some teachers resort to note-dictation as one of the methods 
of teaching hi.tory. This method is used for the following reasons: 


1. Lack of suitable textbooks—The absence of suitable text- 
books is one of the reasons for the use of this method by most © 
our history teachers. In textbooks, some topics аге magni s 
beyond proportion because they have some individual appeal po 
tbe writer, others receive scanty treatment, the language 100 т 
tough. The textbooks meant for school children, are written PY 
university and college professors who neither have the experience 2 
teaching youngsters nor аге conversant with ‘their psycholog!C 
needs. Мо wonder, the reading material is tough and beyond I5 
comprehension of average students. To get speedy results, teache 
start dictating notes. 


2. Pressure of work—History teacher in our schools is generally 
over-burdened with work. He is expected to teach at least thirty 
three periods a week. He does not get enough time for того? д 
preparation. To add to all these problems, he is generally allot 
some period towards the fag end of the day, when most — 
pupils, due to strenuous work put їп the preceding periods; sa 
cially in such exacting subjects as mathematics, English, om 0 
already tired. То avoid the distraction of attention on the Ра! e 


students due to exhaustion and to keep the pupils engage 
teacher starts dictating notes. 


r 
3. Shortage of time—The curri 3 А is ove 
/ iculum in the subject 1 a 

crowded. To finish the work in time, history teacher looks for 


short-cut—dictation of notes provides him with one. 


Ж к ant 
questions ginal examination—Teachers dictate notes on impor god 
results > CY to figure in examination papers, to 8€ 

5 
5. Lack о е 


$ е ch 
of power of expression—Some of our history t€? {реў 


lack the power of expression, To conceal this weaknes* 
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resort to note-dictation. Thus they are saved the trouble of pre- 
Paration and delivery of а lecture in the class. 


How notes are dictated 


J. Some teachers prefer to give detailed notes on important 
topics only, e.g., cold war, technological development, international 
Peace and cooperation, new economic order, fascism and nazism, 
etc. These notes, as a normal practice, аге given, when the teacher 
has already discussed the topic in the class. But it should be the 
exception and not the rule. 


2. Some teachers give notes in the form of substance on the 
blackboard, after explaining the topic in detail. They, some- 
times, also require the pupils to prepare the lesson in advance 
(n home. Pupils are asked to copy the substance from the black- 
oard. 


3. Some teachers prefer to give notes in the question-answer 
forms, They select important and expected questions and dictate 
answers, 


Defects 


1. There is general agreem 
Which is Fou. into ie vita 
292 it is rightly argued cannot а 
ion nl powers, which is one of t 
t TY. On the other hand, a pupil takes 
©асһег as gospel truth and cram it wit 
9f the material. 

2. The method is based on the principle that instruction is but 


а Process of memorisation and history teaching is iyo a with, 
the memorisation of facts communicated by the teacher. 


Is of history teaching. The dictated 
fford any training in the use of 
he important aims of teaching his- 
kes the matter dictated by the 
hout testing the relevance 


i i ference 
3. Pupi evelop the habit of consulting re 
books, tog ps) ue дан АДЕ the textbooks. Thus, they fail 
to develop proper insight into the subject. 

i Jined by Incor- 

s: f this method has been. out 
Poraied реза Е: Assistant Masters of sepa гы 
The dictated notes cannot develop or train the pupil ia у PS 
critical or selection powers, the encouragemen 
© main objectives of history teaching. ae 
i i i the pupils think. 
The main aim of teaching history 15 to деке of expression and 


"Pils shoul d to develop th ; d of 
со Should be encourage he subject. Instea 
Dsulting all possible good MOE ЫР ae to prepare their own 


dictat n 
notes 18 notes, they should be 


ent that note-dictation is a malady 


% 
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7. The Assignment Method 


This method is generally advocated for the teaching of history 
in higher classes. The history syllabus is split into significant topics 
or units; each topic, in its turn, is subdivided into learning assign- 
ments for pupils. The pupils are usually required to prepare the 
assignments in writing. It is felt, written assignments help in 
organisation of knowledge, assimilation of facts, and better pre- 
paration for examinations. 


Types of Assignments: 


(i) Preparatory assignments—These assignments are meant for 
circulation purposes. The pupils can be prepared for the work 
which is to follow on the next day. After this preliminary work 
the teacher can lead the class with ease and understanding. 


(ii) The study assignments—Pupils carry on the study indivi- 
dually or in groups. These assignments can vary with the indivi- 
duals ‘each according to his need’ and ‘each according 10 his 
capacity.’ The teacher guides the pupils in their problems. 


(іі) The revisional assignments—This type of assignment 5 
given for (a) providing draft to the work done by the students, t: 
checking their retention and production of the facts, incidents, емі) 
of the topic, and (с) for checking the understanding of the topi 
These assignments are worked out in advance keeping in view ! 
specific objectives of the subject matter being tested. 


(iv) The remedial assignments—These assignments are devised 
in the light of pupil’s reactions to the three types of assignmen 
mentioned above. The purpose of these assignments is to remo 
weak points and clear misunderstandings. 


Criteria of a Good Assignment 


є 
(i) It should be definite, clear and interesting; there should. 
no vagueness or ambiguity, 


2 18 
(i) It should be sufficiently challenging to stimulate pupil 
Interest in it, 


т Р "wr 
Gii) It should be significantly related to the topic of which 


. т^ 
orms а part. If should lead pupils to meaningful c? 
plete learning experiences. 


А o t0 
Gv) It should appeal to the pupil’ desire ' 


achieve a well-established int 


(у) It should not be -— week 
too big—i.e. : than 2 
for preparation. 18—1.e., noi take more 


S curiosity or his 
erest. 
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(vi) Two class-periods should be sufficient to discuss its broad 
outlines. 


(vii) It should be flexible enough to meet the wide range of 
interests and abilities represented in the group. 


Procedure 


f The syllabus of history, for a particular class, may be divided 
into suitable units and then, a tentative plan for preparatory and 
Study assignments, should be chalked out. An individual record of 
the work done by the different pupils should be maintained. 


A The assignment should be evaluated in terms of the objectives. 
п assignment lesson may be divided into three parts: 


(i) Preparation for the assignment—In this step, efforts are to 
be made for developing the pupil’s interest in writing the 
assignment. Broad heads under which the assignment is 
to be written, should be outlined. The necessary infor- 
mation, including references, etc., which would help the 
pupils in working out the assignment, should be given. 
This work can be completed in one period. 


(ii) Writing the assignment—The pupils may write the assign- 
ment at home or in the class. If they write the assignment 
in the class under the supervision of the teacher, they 
should be allowed the facilities to consult books and ask 
questions whenever necessary. This work may take more 


than one class period. 

Gii) Selection of pairs of pupils for mutual correction—The. 
pupils may be given a list of the types of probable errors 
which тау occur in writing history assignments to help 
them in their correction work. Common errors may be 
omission of vital facts, wrong statement of facts, state- 

ment of irrelevant facts, failure to bring out causal rela- 

tionships, errors in language and spelling, etc. The pupils 


may be asked to point out all these. 


(v) Correction by pupils—The pupils та 
their assignments at home. 
ssignment scripts by the teacher and 
list of errors. 
i iscussi ist ii “Correction Class"—The com- 
(vi) Discussion of the list ез кет ВЕ 


mon errors committed 1 ) 
іп а correction class to avoid their recurrence. 


y be asked to correct 


(v) Correction of sample a 
preparation of common 
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Merits: 


1. Тһе assignment method is a kind of activity aped dece 
pupils learn through their own activities such as self-study 
and writing. 


2. Through written assignments, the pupils get training in the 
organisation of facts. 


/ x " n 
3. The assignment provides the best possible mind-set which 
is a prerequisite for effective learning. 


4. It enables the teacher to know the interests of his pupils 
in a particular subject area. He is also able to fico 
the specific abilities of the individual pupils which may be 
developed and used for their own good. 


5. It lends itself easily to objective-centred teaching, and it 
makes learning an exciting experience for pupils. 


6. Тһе teacher can foresee the difficulties, which the students 
may have to face in the learning of a topic. Не can gui e 
the pupils by intelligently putting thought-provoking que 
tions in his assignments. The questions and guidance е 
read or to study a (оріс will prepare the pupils to face t 
difficulties boldly. 


7. The method helps both teaching and learning process. a 
experience gained through the assignment will help 
remedial teaching and learning. 


; t 
8. The method is quite suitable for the pupils of differe? 
ability levels—gifted, average and slow. 


8. Supervised Study 


In the words of Bining and Bining, “Ву supervised study, xis 
mean the supervision by the teacher of a group or a class of p 
as they work at their desks or around their tables. In this procegUt g 
we find pupils busy at work that has been assigned to them by те» 
teacher. When they meet a difficulty that they cannot ou 

for direction and assistance. Тһе teac г 


ing the pupils do their work, continu? 


We 
on the alert for any wrong procedures that the pupils may foe 
deine ee ready to direct and aid them." Maxwell and vef- 


F Vou Supervised study as the effective direction and © 
Sight of the silent study and laboratory activities of pupils." 


Advantages 
jn 
l. Supervised stud ; А ful } 
; ,а5 iviti е usel” һе 
history because a ditor pu дүш олы п Е 


ted study procedure by the teacher 10 


|А 
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Class is essential as certain skills essential to successful use and 
understanding of history materials can be acquired only through 
Practice under the teacher’s supervision. The teacher gets the 
Opportunity of observing the pupils from a close quarter and thus 
he can be of considerable help in ways more than one. 


.2. Pupils benefit from individual attention by the teacher who 
brings to the situation his knowledge of each pupil, accumulated 
from observation. The teacher can detect pupil habits of study, 
efficiency of study skills and degree of progress. On the spot 
guidance can be given. This сап prove very useful. Pupils time 
15 Saved as the errors can be observed. This will enable the teacher 


to redirect his efforts. 


3. Democratic human relations are encouraged. In supervised 
Study, pupils learn to share materials, to await their turn to under- 
Stand their own difficulties. This develops а sympathetic attitude 


towards the difficulties of others. 


4. The teacher becomes aware of the individual differences and 
these become a guide for the teacher. He can guide the slow learner 
Into effective learning experiences meaningful for him. He can 
also guide the fast learner who requires greater challenge to use his 
ability, Тһе discontented pupil сап be given a more satisfying life 
as he is guided by the teacher's questions ог suggestions to overcome 


difficulties, 


5. Asthe teacher is constantly supervising, materials can be 
used i the teacher’s guidance of individual 
пе peat ЛГА ific types of information available 


Pupils, the pupils learn the $ресї 
In various reference books. 


Knowledge of students i 
they May discover interesting lines 0 
be explored later. The experience о 
© appreciate greater truths. 


i ionships develop. The teacher, 
7. Better pupil-teacher relations A er dob АНЫ: елен 


instead of being a hard task-master, is і 
ап opportunity to display sympathy and naderstanding. The teacher 
18 able to understand the pupil and his difficulties and is іп а posi 
tion to spur him on to greater effort. 
8. Supervised study experience can be BW in ep UE 
à habit of critical thinking, as the entire Рр OP ood Каране 
Study procedure points towards the realization БЕТ кон of 
Iscrimination in evaluating ideas and an object Ее DOC odiis 
acts on the part of the pupils. The supervise E A кес 
Courages the pupils not only to compare eh evidence is available ` 
their sources, withholding opinion until enous amine the material 
to justify a conclusion. Thus, pupils eni 
Critically, which in itself, is a valuable experience. 


s broadened. During the study 
f related knowledge which may 
f finding new facts helps him. 
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Role of the Teacher 


ith all new methods, much is expected from the teacher here 
Ms The teacher should be fully conversant with the plans to b 
followed. Moreover, he should be a very good observer айс 
supervisor to detect pupils’ difficulties and weaknesses. ошу i 
alert teacher can help pupils to develop good study habits, wor dng 
skills and a cooperative spirit which is conducive to group learning. 
The teacher should make efforts to assist each individual in meeting 
the goals he has set for himself. 


9. Discussion Method 


Discussion is one of the most valuable methods of teaching 
history. They say, “two heads are better than опе” but when 4 
number of heads combine to solve a problem, wonderful results Сап 
be achieved. 


А problem, an issue, a situation in which there is a difference of 
opinion, is admirably fit for discussion method of teaching history: 
Here, ideas are initiated; there is exchange of opinion ассошрате. 
Бу a search for its factual basis. Speech is free and respons! 6 
Values are not quarrelled about; they are created. The participar" 
are interrelated in a process of competitive cooperation. Discussion» 
in fact, is an ordered process of collective decision-making. ify- 
seeks agreement, but, if itis not reached, it has the value of clar! 
ing and sharpening the nature of agreement. 


r 
Discussion, as a method of teaching history, may be used fo 
the following purposes: 


() For laying plans for new work; 
(ii) For making decisions concerning future action; 
(ii) For sharing information; 
бу) For obtainin 
view; 
= (v) For clarifying ideas; 
(vi) For inspiring interests; and 
(vii) For evaluating progress. 


ists Uli 
в and gaining respect for various points 


Forms of Discussion 


The discussion ma: 
form as a deb, 
We can adopt 


The de ; nda 
Classes: bates сап be arranged on such topics for seco 


h 
е suc 
y be informal or it may assume some 


. pussi" 
ate, a symposium, a panel or a round table disc’ 
any one of the forms, 
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(1) If Martin Luther had not started the Reformation Move- 
ment in Europe, the political and economic history of 
Europe would have taken a different course. 


(2) The execution of Charles I was the right step taken by the 
English under the prevailing circumstances. - 

(3) Growth of royal absolutism in Medieval Europe did more 
good than harm, 


(4) If the colonists of America were represented in the British 
Parliament, American Revolution would not have taken 


place. 


(5) The solution of the problem of disarmament cannot be 
found within the problem itself but outside it, as the 
problem is not one of disarmament as such but rather the 
problem of the organisation of world community. 


(6) Arrange a Security Council debate on the Namibian ques- 
tion. The symposia can be arranged on such topics: 


(1) Confucius and his thoughts. 


(ii) The achievements of the Greeks in the field of 
science, literature, government, art and the life of an 


ordinary Greek. 
Gii) The development and perfection of Roman Law. 
Discussions could be arranged on. 


(1) If Alexander had been defeated by Darius III. 


(2) If Alexander had lived and succeeded in establishing 
Pan-Hellenistic empire . . +» 
(3) Nowhere was the achievement of the Greeks greater than 
in art and architecture. Е 
(4) Remnants of colonialism and the urgent need to eradicate 


them. 


Planning for Discussion 


Discussion method can 
and student representatives 
Process may be divided into three step 


and evaluation. 


produce the desired results if the teacher 


do considerable planning. The whole 
s—preparation, discussion 


Р jon—Thorough reparation of discussion is very песев- 
sary. The КЕ ошаса thoroughly. Не should read риг- 
Posefully and critically and prepare the Ер у 
і i jd be arranged logi д еу shou 

рыш dicum e for guidance. Problem to be discussed 


be written on the cha 
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should be a felt опе. If the pupils do not initially feel its need, 
they should be brought to do so. 


Conduct of discussion— While conducting the discussion, rig 
‘teacher should see that it is disciplined. The arrangement of к 
should ensure face to face talk. Since the strength of the age | 
is obtained from the information and viewpoint of all members. T 
the group, it is necessary that all contribute to its progress. It mi 
thinking-together process which breaks down if one member of t 
group dominates it. The teacher must see that every member i 
the group participates. He should be sincere, courteous, ап 


good-natured. He should encourage sincere questions and com- 
ments. 


The teacher must create a good atmosphere. A relaxed and informal 
climate is essential if desirable results are to be achieved. The 
teacher should see that the discussion is truly a cooperative experi- 
ence, and not a competitive quarrel. He must continually discourage 
attack upon persons and seek to bring the participants to focu: 
their comments on the proposition and not the person. 


Evaluation—-The discussion must result in certain achievements б 
expanding information or lessening or removing prejudices, chang g 
attitudes or ideas, or increasing the range of his interests, or alter! E 
his ideas concerning national and international policies, or can 
him to become a more active citizen. We must evaluate the 
cussion with these motives in mind. 


Advantages 


n 
pper level, children Pl? 


5. 
е entire group and in smaller ues 
and presents important information, ™ jn- 
5 sibility, shows interest, respects the Phe 
ions and ideas of others, comprehends the topic, evaluates 
findings and summarises results. 


2. Discussion helps in clarifyi d sharpening the + 
new ground is discovered ifying and s arpening 


Old ideas and values may b 


3. Discussion helps the ри ds ; ; king, 4! 
і t thinking» 4 ge 
ИУ the concepts ей pus to crystallize their jed£ 


б urth › ir know 
of history becomes clear. &Turther study, Thus, their 


4. . Through discuss 


i det", 
10П, s and ud d 
stand that difference in 100» tudents may come to know n 


perspective need not result in disaster 
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that people may believe in the same thing for different and acceptable 
reasons, 


5. Discussion helps the student in discovering what he did not 
know, what he has overlooked and wherein he is mistaken both as fo 
facts and the method of interpreting them. Equally important, he 
may find out what he knows and with what surety he knows it. 


6. Discussion gives knowledge a round trip. Itis not the one- 
Way affair of the lecture. It engenders more reflection than the 
Pingpong’ of the question and answer recitation. Of all the means 
of teaching history, it is furthest from rote learning. It employs 
Teasonable persuasion in place of cajolery, threat, coercion or pro- 
Paganda. 


7. Discussion is valuable in that it represents a type of intellec- 
tual team-work, resting on the philosophy and principle that the 
Pooled knowledge, ideas and feelings of several persons have greater 
Merit than of a single individual. 


8. Discussion engenders tolerance for views which are at vari- 
ance from those one holds. 

9. Discussion can help the teacher in discovering students who 
have a potential for becoming genuine leaders. : 


10. Lastly, discussion, activates thinking along the lines of 
Self-evaluation; it is helpful in establishing an attitude of looking 


Orward.to progress and growth. 
It is obvious, discussion, as a method of teaching, can yield very 
800d results, 


10. Socialised Recitation Method 4 
Опе о jor long range aims of history is to bring students 

а sense тше i of eir іу and to stimulate in them, a 
eeling of social responsibility. Мар lives in sage, not as a lone 

eing, either physically or intellectually. Therefore, there, is a 

need for developing various techniques for the Бары. social- 
ising the classroom situation. Socialised ошоп E od is an 
attempt in that direction. The identifying mark of the socialised 
Tecitation is its major reliance on verbal communication rather than 
ctivities may be used from time 


On reading and writing. Different a 
to time. p a basic structure in this approach, there must be an 


Opt: ; ed, either in а text-book, a number 
Utline of material to be cover: her fashion. “Аз each part of the 


Of books resented in some ot ; 2 ; 
Subject is pisa the students are presented оп шо denien- 
ed to stimulate the mental activity of the class an : ae e qe 
ind of The answers may be written ou advance an 
of answer. oduced in a discussion situation 


read i ‘they may be procure’ i » 
эп Моны may be required to "think on their feet." Study 
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i ing. Each 
uides are an important adjunct to this type of Каш ^ e 
puede of learning is X Wee Бу а epee a 78 pupils oj 
i be taken from the textbook an : box 
weed T the blackboard. They are always Ea spe Es 
question element, and thus fit very well into the socialise 
approach. 


" 1 i а- 
It has been recognised оп all hands that the wider ps n x 
tion of the pupils the greater and quicker the PUR оп This 
of the pupils. Socialised recitation is useful to meet th eia {Оро 
method can be used in history for the ong сар” dins A 
talking over a significant event or as preparation for stu ен 
problem. The method develops reflective thinking, барр үе1ор$ 
previous knowledge, encourages creative expression, е муо 
desirable social attitudes by providing practice in a large va in the 
socialised situations and provides opportunities for practice 
techniques of cooperative thinking. 


А Г " р 1657 
The traditional procedure of teaching history i.e., putting 2 
tions and getting answers etc., places a premium on ee per- 
for in most situations of this kind, the pupil knows that to reach 
formance in the recitations will be measured by his gom m 
factual material. There is always the possibility that the p РР what 
recite correctly and yet fail to comprehend the real car 
he has committed temporarily to memory. There may a ils who 
corresponding lack of understanding on the part of the n recits” 
listen to the recitation of others. Moreover, in the formal, inalitY 
tion, there is a lack of incentive for exercising initiative, orp өріп 
and independent thinking. In socialised recitation, group coup life; 
is developed, classroom becomes a unit of dynamic g 
pupils feel a sense of freedom; no one is repressed. 


Forms of Socialised Recitation 


a 
be 
y are А п 
(а) Socialised recitation тау assume many forms: It са л 


ide о 
Sort of committee meeting in which the members ke »s 94 
ап agenda, express their ideas freely, share their »nclusioP 
tion willingly, and eventually come to some СО 
about an issue or a problem. 


(2 
. ah 
(b) The whole class may carry on the discussion Wit 
teacher as the discussion leader. 4 
(с) The class el 


Я gn 
< у А оп 
155 elects а chairman to guide the discussi 
discussion t 


akes the pure form of socialised recitation. 
(d) The class ma 
a president, 
Office bearers, 


р Ж] 
У be organised as a parliamentary a ссі? 
а vice-president, a secretary апа ot! 
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Advantages 


1. It trains the pupils for participation in social environment— 
It gives opportunities for participation to the pupils. Such partici- 
pation implies ease and freedom in conversation, the readiness to 
mix in friendly groups and the ability to work in cooperation for 
the interest of the class as a whole. 


‚2. It ensures increased learning—The democratic voice in deter- 
mining classroom activities results in increased learning. 


3. Qualities of leadership are developed—Opportunities are 


provided to the pupils for participation in a number of socialised 
Situations. Students who possess flair for leadership get chance 


for its development. 
5 best, is democracy іп action—It 


implies a faith in the ability of pupils to work cooperatively in the 
solution of problems. The combined intelligence of all members 
of this group proves significantly greater than the sum of their 
Separate insights. Cooperative thinking tends to produce better 


decisions. 
5. Valuable lessons of practice in correct parliamentary proce- 
dure come as incidental results. 


4. Socialised recitation, at it. 


Limitations—Some writers are of the opinion, a ee гесі- 
tation is time-consuming, permits а few pupils to dominate the 
discussion, produces monotony, is difficult to organise and manage 
and permits wanderings from the topic. 
d David H. Bining write, “Опе great danger 
j ides i i d that the lesson 
in the use of the method resides in the likelihoo! 
will be emu in name only. In other words, we shall have the 
form, but not the substance... The procedure may become 
Mechanical and pupils respond not through ay a urge but 
through habit or desire to please the teacher. Under suc proce- 
dure, the method has less value than the old type recitation. 
It needs to be pointed out that the importance and value of this 
meos ОР Societe! Spare and лі NS Әле малта 
he social values of the method are very benc ae end 
thod is recommended as one of the methods rà Mo avecinteriited 
method of teaching history- Pd eiii careful to com- 
Б Improving their procedure’ Whatever its limitations, the method 


bine efficiency with economy. s of recitation from which 


Я ill er 
Сап go a long way in remedying іне еа is the proper training of 


istory teaching suffers." mag 
the pupils rri efficiency on the part of the teac 


Arthur C. Bining an 
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Safeguards 


iali citation 
Below we give some suggestions to make socialised те 
effective in history: 


ic which is 
1. Socialised recitation Should centre round a topic 


; i ics for- 
important from the point of view of the pupils—The best top 


d 
i i i expresse 
socialised recitation are those in which pupils have exp 
interest. 


that 
4. The teacher should have good control—He shania Eeto: 
socialised recitation “keeps on the track,” and the na 
from discussion to decision and from decision to es factors a 
degree of control to be exercised will depend on ee interest 
Maturity of the group, previous practice in self-direction, 


jon 
; T «situatio 
Socialised recitation is more a spirit, an atmosphere, a 's 
in which both the te 
he teacher should be a guid 


Pupils should look to him for help, 


out discussion, They should be free 
comments or ma i 


ll. The Project Method 


The p 
Methods, 
differences, 


ty 


j ctivi 
Toject method is the 11051 concrete of all types of à dual 


idu 
i : = a indiv! 
t Provides learning experiences suited to ind 


the 
; | : 
Project is an activity willin 1 by the pupils fo 
Solution of а felt need; b шау undertaken by 


: leath” 

j 1 ut the activity is such that it leads nd 2 ; 

118 аз Prescribed іп the curriculum. It is a form of concre kill 9 
Vity that is directed towards the learning of а significant S 
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Process. It has a wide connotation and can be taken to include 
an activity like dramatics, pageants, making models, drawing maps 
and charts, collecting pictures, preparing scrap-books, going on 
historical tours, arranging exhibitions, preparation of history wall- 
newspaper, organisation of debates, which enable the pupils to 
learn history in a practical manner. The method transcends the 
Subject-barrier because while undertaking a project of history, it is 
Possible to learn some geography, literature, art, etc., also. 


Some basic principles of the method are— 


(a) Activity —The project should involve activity—mental or 
motor. 

(b) Purpose—Activity should. be purposeful—it should be a 
felt-need of the pupils. 


(c) Experience— The project undertaken should provide varied 
types of experiences—manipulative, concrete, mental, etc., 


to the pupils. 


Steps in а Project 


1. Selection of the project—The project should arise out of the 


felt needs of students. It should have a direct relevance to one or 
More topics in the history syllabus. It will be better if it is relevant 
to the syllabus of other subjects like geography, civics etc. It is 
the duty of the teacher to guide the pupils so that they are ina 
Position to choose a good project. Self-choice and self-imposition 
will enable the pupils to work wholeheartedly and energetically. 

hey will be stimulated to better planning, thorough execution and 
Successful completion of the project. Hence, though the teacher 
may guide the deliberations, the final choice of the project must be 
Made by the pupils. The project must enlist the involvement of 
the whole class. 


2. Planning—Now the 
Deeds to be prepared. І 
teachers could express opinio 
orit point the difficulties aT » 

the di ns. ter vided i 
for dic чы сез оша ре drawn up. The class шау be divided into 
Small groups, each with a definite responsibility in ево ҒАН! 
the working out of the project. The time-schedule M DNE 
and the resources required (in the form of reference Er client 
Maps, museums, etc.) for its ессе о ао 
ed withi ning. For exampte, ? PE 

hey den Session, debating the West Asian problemi, may 
e taken up as a project in history for a cas Ties included de Tn 
Composition of the world after Mod prod eU тар 
Syllabus. When the project is accepted, broad outlines" regarding 


lan for the execution of the project 
сепз! may be held; the pupils and 
ns and give suggestions. The teacher 
nd limitations inherent in the working 
ock of the resources, a plan 
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the requirements of the U.N. Security Council Session and п | 
debatable points, regarding the West Asian problem, may be liste З 

The whole plan should be written down by the pupils in the noté 

books and the topic thoroughly studied at home. 


3. Execution—When the plan of the project is ready, the eu | 
is ready for its execution, Pupils distribute the various duna 
among themselves according to the individual interests and capabili- | 
ties. 


Writing the script for the debate may be taken as the first раг | 
of the Project. Two groups may be engaged in the work. 


work done by each group may be coordinated. One groupe. 
assigned the duty of arranging the session in the proper manner | 
the debate. Another group may be engaged in making ш 
showing the West Asian countries which are to be utilised du” 
the debate. 


and | 
odel | 
hole 


The execution may be divided into two parts—(i) rehearsal 
other preparations for the model Sessions, and (ii) the actual ™ 
id The session could be held in the class or before the W 
School. 


The teacher has to be very vigilant. "He is to see that hing 
0 


this method and lear, 
different activities. 


sa O 
5, Еуаінайіоп-Бу 4 2 опе js 10 
utmost importance, aluation or appraisal of the work d k 


A T york j 
i e pupils should revjew their jo 
dane that 1t has been carried out in accordance with the or 
plan. The Mistakes committed should be noted 19 
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as eye- i 
Fas giu for the future; useful experiences ‘and successes are 
aken note of to serve as good examples. 


.6. Recording—A. complete record of all the activities con 
r п 
tie E project should be maintained. Itis necessary that "em 
7 р А everything is put down regarding the choice of the 
ne discussions held, proposals advanced and accepted, 
nm аз Ед, books and journals consulted, information sought, 
a с of work undertaken, difficulties felt and experiences gained 
tat ort and long-term gains obtained. Important guidelines for 
ure reference should be noted down. 


РЕ... project book, if well maintained, сап serve.a very useful 
the Pose because it will embody in itself the valuable experiences of 
group. Well-prepared project books may be awarded prizes. 


X Some examples of projects: (a) Ashoka Age, (b) The Gupta 

ge, (c) The Indian Renaissance, (d) Indus Valley Civilisation, (e) 

eographical Exploration, (f) Nationalist Movement in India, (g) 

Sta ievement of Independence, (b) The Socialist Movement, (i) 
ages of Evolution and Development, and (f) U.N.O. and its 
chievements. 


Advantages 


1. The method is in accordance with the psychological laws 
of learning and provides natural conditions for learning. 
The material learnt through the project 15 retained longer. 


2. The method develops the creative mind. It helps the child 
to learn to improvise, to invent, and to experiment. 
3. It develops team spirit as separate groups take responsibility 


for making their own contributions which are subsequently 


pooled and become the class effort. 
4. The student, stimulated and encouraged in his exploration 
of many materials, will ultimately approach other areas of 
learning in a similar manner. The teacher will grow in his 
understanding of a child's creative developments. 
de more interesting and effective. Pupils 
hed product of their 


pride in the finis с 
to further creative work. 


5. Learning is ma 
get the joy and | 
labours which provide а spur 


Limitations 


l. Children’s ignorance on the topic 0! 
though they may often show as 
details in other areas. 

2. The portion of the syllabus cov 
most cases, is insignificant as С 
on it by the class. 


f the project is revealed 
tonishing knowledge of 


ered through a project, in 
ompared 10 the time spent 
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i i i f systematic work 
- Itis also not possible to ensure any kind о у: Sr. 
à ау topic in the syllabus of history at different stag 
may not be dealt with through this method. 


, tory. 
Project method can be used as a method of teaching histon 
is desirable to undertake one or two projects їп every й should 
develop the interest of the pupils in the study of history. 
be used as one of the methods and not as the sole method. 


12. Source Method or the Historical Method 


А ing 
This is another activity method of teaching history. Accord 
to this method, the pupils are expected to build up history o 
elp of available Source material. For example, the To help of 
Buddhism during Ashoka’s period may be studied with the help 0 
edicts, Samudragupta’s Conquests may be studied with the 


Н 2 б urces, 
history? It is Very important, therefore, to teach the use of so 


à А mean 

While use of the source method is advocated, it does not іне 
that the aim is to convert the pupils into historians. The obj 

are quite limited. They are: 


and 
(i) To develop critica] thinking by using the sources 
weigh historica] evidence, 


.. criti- 

Gi) То form their own independent judgment through а 
cal analysis of Sources, ing the 

(іі) To develop elementary skills of collecting data, siftin 
relevant matter, organising and interpreting it. je and 

бу) To create а ргорег atmosphere to make the peop 
events of history realistic to students. 


hy 
А reco 
(v) To stimulate the imagination of the students for 
structing the past. Ё 


jn 
istory 
(vi) To develop and promote interest in the study of histo 

the right Perspective, 


5 re € re 
5 1 ult to recall. But luckily there а е fo 
sight ей behind by past ВУепіѕ and well-preserved Бу n аф 
алша wich help the historian to reconstruct the Tis We 
the hel Systematic апа logical account of the past Eier cor, 
pares dents ү erent sources, Не seeks, selects, anat of the 
sources, 455 and reconstructs the past with the help 
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So T ifie —archae i 
mA ае classified as А Еш чорва sources, literary sources 
and oral traditions. The archaeological source: ivi i 
t t i : gi и $ сап Бе di ided into 


(а) Monumental findings, i ildi i 
gs, include buildin 
terracotta figures and other antiques. Беде енен Шы 


Ші; Epigraphics include inscriptions on stone slabs, pillars, 

5, copper plates, walls of buildings, bricks of terracotta, stone 

Seals and images. 

m (c) Numismatic evidence is collected from the study of coins. 
iterary Sources: These sources can be divided under three groups: 


(a) Sacred or religi 7 i 
1 gious literature—The Vedas, the Epics, the 
Viranas, Buddhist religious literature contained in Tripitakas: the 
bo IPs pitaka, the’ Sutta-pitaka and the Abhidamma, the religious 
ОК$ of the Jains—the Angas, etc. 


ER. Secular literature—It can be divided into two classes— 
v. € literature and official literature. Private literature includes 
mas, novels, poems, books on grammar and astronomy, medicine 


a : ( : FERIA ; 
e art, biographies, autobiographies, diaries, travellers’ accounts, 
- Kalidasa's Shakuntala апа  Vikramorvashi, Visakhadatta's 


та Rakshasa, Kautilya's Arthashastra. Aryabhatta’s Arya- 
oF an Babar’s Babarnama come іп this category. Official 
co Ts, ‘despatches, sanads, firmans, decisions of the law courts, 
me in the category of official literature. ; 


Ға (с) Foreign testimony—Accounts written by foreigners like 
“Hein, Megasthenes, Nearchus come in this category. 
imparting information 


Oral traditions very helpful in 
паге у р а Mahavamsa соте 


abont local history. Tod’s annals, Dipvamsa ап 
er this source. 


Pri 
"mary and Secondary sources 


ose sources which are 
е either directly соппе 
Minutes of parliame 
ficial papers of states, 


the accounts pre- 
cted with an event 
ntary and judicial 
autobiographies 


pared aD Sources are th 

Or we у persons who wer 

Process eye-witness to it. 
Cedings, laws, treatises, 0! 


Come in a 
Ome in this category. 
һ were prepared by 


Seconda е the 50 i 
persons who [ow p^ fro of actual happening 
T Who took help of the eye-witness accounts in preparing them. 

he standard historical works of the Various periods generally 
lassified as secondary sources. 


ased on original accounts may bec 
Source method can find a 


Source method at different. stages: 


urces whic 
m the scene 
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icati i ill be 
scope for profitable application, although its use will 

ae A different stages. Dr Keatings points out that оп 
sources сап be used for creating ап atmosphere in the junior $ Ee 
Such a use of these sources does пої necessitate any great exp [s 
tion. Its use is almost self-evident. It is easier for pupils, jg 
instance, to realise the atmosphere of nervousness that benum id 
Aurangzeb and to getan insight into the circumstances leading 
his death when they read Guru Gobind Singh’s Zafarnoma 
victory letter sent to Aurangzeb through his emissary, Bhai det 
Singh. Or it may be much more interesting for them to үр the 
stand: the reasons that led to Alexander's giving up his idea 0 the 
conquest of the whole of India which the Greeks listened to dis 
Plutarch's account of the reports that reached the camp 0 
vast army that was lying in wait at Pataliputra. 


Use of the Sources, as an exercise, can be profitably used at b 
upper middle stage. Asa first step for introduction to the p 
it would be better to ask the Pupils to find out the author О from 
document or to ascertain other essential particulars about him уе! 
internal evidence. They should also be told that an account pe d 
by an independent individual is more valuable as it is unbiased E 
that a chronicle is possessed of a greater value if it is witty 
а contemporary or by one who has lived not long after the © 


facts and even to compare and rationalise conflicting accor d 
characters, The exercises, to begin with, should be fairly 
and graded in difficulty. 


i 
. А е 
t To achieve satisfactory results, these points should be bor” 
mind: : 


H . + c if 
(i) It is better to give a little Practice at the initial 5!®Ё 


giving Well-considered answers. 


(i) Ап original Source, especially an extract, must be wel 
€ach child and read carefully by Ge йен thems¢! ША 
In the absence of the source book cyclostyled copies өрісі 
extracts should be Pasted on the blackboard to be ^ 
У the pupils, 
Gii) The teacher should tr 
Sources of history, 
(iv) 


Pupils shoul 
€ library af; 


"i 
Y to get good books containing 10 
у oks! 
d be encouraged to study the source r 
ter the oral work by the teacher is Ove" р 
4) After the pu 


1 
: ime shou ys 
fixed wher „pils have read them, a separate time id disc? 


e 242 ; u 
the sources, Acher, along with his pupils, СО 
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(vi) After the discussion work is over, the teacher may give the 
assignment to the pupils. They may be asked to write their 
own impressions and inferences. 


Techniques of Using Sources: 


Pre-lesson use of sources: The teacher сап use sources to moti- 
vate the pupils for a particular topic. Не сап recite a number of 
couplets of Bhakti saints and thus prepare the pupils for the study 
of the Bhakti movement. 


Mid-lesson use of sources: The use of sources can be made for 
developing the lesson also. The teacher „tries to substantiate and 
illustrate the information, the viewpoint with the help of sources. 


While teaching about the people of India during Harsha's reign, 
the teacher quotes the following extracts from the accounts of 


Hieun-tsang. 
^ Although they are naturally light-minded, yet they are upright 
and honourable. They are not deceitful in their conduct and are 
faithful in their oaths and promises. In their rules of government, 
there is remarkable rectitude.” 
The teacher can also quote Bane's progressive views on certain 
Socio-political institutions. He denounced for instance, the divine 
Origin of the king in no uncertain terms. “Ву looking upon Шш? 
as having alighted on earth as a divine king with a super aima 
Sstiny, though in reality subject to all mortal conditions, the 
Stupid king only wins the contempt of his people. | : 
The legend of Daschra, can be related. Dasehra is celebrated to 
commemorate the victory of the Goddess Durga over Mahishasur, 
е crimson monster who sprang. offensively from the neck of the 


4, Alarmed by his horrendous 
uffalo and created terror aroun ed iy AG a 


activities, the celestial beings approached 1, 

asked them to iios the goddess Durga. The goddess appen 

in her ferocious mood on a lion and deoapitate AN TENET ih 2 
te the E 

Ве Bolden lance, Тһе teacher сап РРА (translation by Charlis 


Сауе пе ibing this incident ans! ; 
Wiles eae the isi volume of the Asiatic Researches). 

Ы; ith its tinkling ornaments, was 

f the goddess, with its i 

TN Saar 6 head of Mahishasur, all the UE ОКШЫ. 

lown flowers of the fountain were dispersed wi fri geko hus 
Süperio Mav that foot, radiant with а fringe g 

r Deputy ay endue you with a steady 


cams issuing from its pure оеш КТЫН end show you 


ang an unexampled JETO of 
€ way to dignity and wealth. 
mi digi a esd fre ve of Sur 
Vit the help of vont (ӨӨ, Pr 
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historians, appearing in the newspapers and periodicals. Figure 7.2 
shows that a Soviet scholar Mr. Mukhtarov has discovered a stone 
with an autograph of Zahirrudin Mohammad Babur which is now 
at display at the Institute of History, Tajik Academy of Sciences. 


There is another question posed by the news item given by | 
figure 7.2. Chinese discovered America first? This can motivate t 
students to study further on the issue. 


Sometimes we hear of some coins, pottery, some idol which have 
been found by the people. They also tell us about the history: 
Figure 7.2 shows that a Surya idol has been dug out of an ancien 
mound in Mard Khera village, 60 km from Patiala. Experts havy 
dated it earlier than a similar 13th century idol found in the Surya 
temple at Konarak in Orissa. Such like finds do make the studen 
of history believe that history deals with real people and things. 


, > :vidness 
These extracts create more appeal, impart reality and Mer 
to the lesson and reinforce the impact of teaching. Curiosity 0! 
Pupils is whetted and they become eager to learn more. 


Post-lesson use of sources: Sources can be used by the teacher 
after he finishes the lesson. Useful extracts from the origina кей 
-secondary sources may be given to students and they may be 275. 
to writeanswers to-some questions-on their basis. This үесһїй 
will be Particularly useful for the gifted students. They сал 
encouraged to pursue their interest in a particular topic, do § п. 
critical thinking and analysis and prepare an account of their OW 


Advantages 


is 
1. It develops a sense of vividness and reality. If the method $ 
harnessed to serve history, it will not remain merely a tat? 
magic people for children, it will turn into a living reality. 


2. It can Satisfy the curiosit 


t 
е method accordi luck, “give jilt 
children an insight inte а cording to Has 1 


b Which is so very important to а stude? 
can be Particularly developed through this method. , 
atin 

: 6 as an effective means for Crise 
dede arn the subject. “Тһе pepe nere 
of the » giving him the associations and a i 
раз, says Ghosh. Keatings points out that the or tiva 


Sources can be us А 5 
ting atmosphere, %4 Гог the production of a congenial ап 


P es 
Ж thinks мо Of sources Provides certain useful mental exero рр 
ng and imagination, Comparing and analysing, 
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inferences, self-expression and discussion. This is not possible 
through any other method of teaching history. 

_5. The original sources can be used to illustrate more important 
Points in support of an oral lesson or to supplement the one-sided 
Picture of historical events. 

6. The method initiates the pupils in historical research. This 
сап prove useful to them later. 

7. Though the method is most suitable for the pupils of higher 
classes, it can be used with advantage by pupils of the primary 
classes. The study of local history through this method will make 
history more concrete and meaningful for them. 


Limitations 


l. It is not always possible for th 
an easy access to the sources—particu 


2. Utilization of sources is not easy for the teachers as they are 
Not trained in historiography—The teachers should be given training 
in the elementary knowledge of historiography. 

3. The method is too complex and technical. Hence the use of 
this method is difficult at the junior stage. Its frequent use even at 
the senior stage is doubtful. 


e teachers of schools to have 
larly the original sources. 


4. Тһе sources available are in various languages and scripts 
Covering a period of more than three thousand years. | АП teachers 
25 not conversant with different scripts. Hence their use is diffi- 
cult. 


Scholars, Th at only t 1 
Performed by the T eientirtt The same may be said of the source 
Method in history. “Тһе road tr 
estination reached." Use of the 

ake hi dy appear more r 
Should [p 5 Ше the. use of sources well-planned and pur- 


Posive, well-directed and geared to the nee 
he specific skills and understanding it seeks to develop. 


13. Unit Method А 
of the most popular approaches being 


Uni ing is one i 
filios, Т BEES teaching these days. APP rozimately 12 is 
160 daily 1 mally found in а history course constitute simply 

y lessons nor: contemplated coherently. The 


too many distinctive parts 10 be 
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grouping of related lessons into about ten to twenty or more major 
topics provides a tangible aid both in_planning, instruction and in 
comprehending the scopeof a course. The arrangement is useful to 
both teachers and students. 


What is a unit: The word ‘unit’ has been defined differently by 
different writers, The ‘unit’ as defined in the Dictionary of Educa- 
tion is an organisation of various activities, experiences and types 
of learning around a central problem or purpose, developed coopera- 
tively. by a group of pupils under a teacher— leadership involves 
planning, execution of plans, and evaluation of results. 


Hanna, Hageman and Potter state that “а unit can be defined as 
а purposeful learning experience focused upon some socially signifi- 
cant understanding which will modify the behaviour of the learner 
and enable him to adjust to a life-situation more effectively." 


. According to Johnson, “Unit is a segment of experience which 
Is cut out for study; within it, method is employed. It is my under: 
standing that every unitis a Project. It is a. project in the sense that 
Опе projects inquiry into it. Furthermore, every unit has a topic, 
theme or central tendency or whatever name you choose to call it, 
otherwise it could have no unity. Every unit isa contract in the 
Sense that the student enters upon a contract or obligation to study 
how the things which it contains are related, how they work, how 
cause and effect are identified and related; and how а conclusion 15 

ed. | it i а problem, a problem of significance and 
meaning in some unknown or less than thoroughly known phase of 


An analysis of the d 


, 5 efinitions reveals the following characteris 
tics of a teaching unit: 


(i) Itis Purposeful learning experience, 


(ii) It has significant conten 


4 t—itis comprehensive enough and 
has unity of Purpose. 


1. Lavona Hanna, Neva Ha A ing in the 
Elementary School, Plo seman and Gladys Potter, Unit Teaching in 
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(iii) It involves pupils in learning activities through active parti- 
cipation both intellectually and physically. 

(iv) It modifies the pupil’s behaviour to the extent that he is 
able to cope with new problems and situations more com- 
petently. 


Types of units; There are two general types of units, each of 


Which has many variations. 


Т l. Resource unit—It is a teacher's gu 
is a sort of blue print of suggestions an ‹ 
a theme, problem or topic. All resource units, 
ог structure, include the following elements: 


ide to planning and action. 
d resources for developing 
regardless of form 


G) Statement of objectives related to а theme 
(ii) Problem or topic | 
(іі) An approach 
(іу) Content or subject-matter basic 
(у) Direct and related experiences 
(vi) Organising and summarising experi 
(vii) Evaluation of learning 


(уін) А collection of instructional resources 


2. Teaching unit—It development of a unit of 
Work in the classroom. Also referred to as the unit in action, the 
teaching unit focuses on implementation, оп the learning activities 
and processes that take place as the unit develops. The needs, the 
Maturity level and the background experiences of a particular group 
E children set the boundaries of the unit and determine its direc- 

lon. 


to the area of study’ 


ences 


describes the 


an organised collection of teach- 
ing idea? cmd sapoestions built around a large fopi of significance 
and the teaching Hit contains definite plans for teaching a specific 
Broup of children under а given set of circumstances. A resource 
Unit can serve as a reserve from which the teacher may draw ideas, 
Suggestions and aids when he plans 4 teaching unit as is clear from 


Fig. 7.3 


Thus, a resource unit contains 


Essentia! Steps in Unit Planning: 
r about the specific objectives of 


, st be clea AA 
(i) күк е. unit. Objectives шау be clearly stated 
in йсй ке ‘knowledge’, ‘skills’, attitudes «eter They 
must be clearly stated and properly worded. They must be 
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achievable and must make the teacher conscious of the pro- 
cess of teaching. 


(i) The theme can be compared with the ‘wash’ that a painter 
gives to the canvas before painting a picture. The theme 
will enable the teacher to get a clear background of the 
whole unit and will also focus the attention of the teacher 
on the main points of teaching. 


(iii) The content or subject-matter must be selected with care and 
should be arranged in proper order and sequence. 


(iv) Details of different methods of teaching history to be used 
for teaching the particular unit should be given. 


(v) Details of teacher's activities e.g. explanations, putting ques- 
tions, drawing timelines, showing places on maps, making 
comparisons, showing films, filmstrips, showing pictures, 
encouraging pupils to read books related to the topic should 
be given in the unit plan. 


(vi) This step in a unit suggests the learning aspect of the educa- 
live process. Тһе teacher may suggest here some of the 
activities which are essential for learning history. These 
activities may be of varied types—activities in the class- 
room, outside the class-room, individual activities, or group 
activities. Map reading, drawing the outline maps anc 
showing the places, drawing time lines, collecting pictures 
and making albums, reading reference books, etc., сап be 
some of the pupil activities, 


(vii) Varied resources can be used in a unit: 


є (а) Community resources available in the form of buildings, 
castles, forts, etc. 


(b) Reference books for the guidance of teachers and pupils 
are necessary. Such books should be easily available. 
A list of films and filmstrips can also help. 


(c) Different types of teaching aids may be utilised for 
better teaching ofa unit. The specific aids to be use 
in the teaching of a unit should be listed. 


Characteristics of a Good History Unit 


The following points can Prove helpful for selecting, planning 
and developing a unit in history: ! 


(1) The unit should help in the achievement of the aims and 
objectives of history teaching. It should help in obtaining 
knowledge about a Very important segment of history; deve- 
lop knowledge of significant concepts; enable the pupils 19 
develop various skills as drawing maps, locating important 
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(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


(у) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


places, drawing sketches, placing events on date line, collec- 
ting pictures, preparing albums etc; enable the pupils to 
develop the spirit of national and international understand- 
ing, develop critical thinking about political, social and 


economic events. 
It should deal with a topic of some-significance to the pupil. 
It should be challenging to the pupil. 


It should emerge out of the student’s past experiences and 
lead to broader interests. It should contribute to the conti- 


nuity of the child’s learning. 

It should pose a challenge to the child's understanding, 
interests and capabilities. A variety of activities, materials 
and modes of expression are essentiat in meeting individual 
needs so that each child gets an opportunity to make 
worthy contribution to the , achiévements of group objec- 


tives. 


It should provide opportunitie 
performance of plays, prepara 
It should provide scope for the us 
and activities like community resou 
rials, acting and taking excursions, 
discussing and evaluating. 


he use of. sufficient amount of book and 
It should allow the u We should see that the unit can be 


other learning material. : ч А " 
carried through to successful completion with the material 
available. 

It should be 


In primary gra‘ 
those in the m1 


s for creative experiences, like 
tion of charts, models, etc. 


e of a variety of materials 
rces, audio-visual mate- 
map making, planning, 


suited to the maturity level’ of the child. 

4 be of shorter duration than 
ades; While primary grade 
nits which last a few days 
may engage themselves in 
a single unit p weeks and continue to find 
themselves in challenging interesting material. 


Advan 
ages Jimitless possibilities for 


1. 


Unit planning aad ШЕ { inking planning, consideration 

the development of critical 9 

for others, responsible habits 

трна nr ү 

of knowledge ang t 

attitudes are all possible outcomes 

The organisation of experiences ne saa 
ili ilg’ ng significant relationships, con- 

аа prar ға Karned jnstheir proper context 
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are remembered longer. Тһе unit, because of its flexibility, 
Provides facility in adopting instruction to individual differ- 
ences of children. Unit planning rejects the notion of fixed, 
uniform standard of achievement which all must attain and 
substitutes the concept of continued Progress and growth 
for individual children. Pupils have a hand in certain aspe- 
cts of planning, which itself focuses attention on the indivi- 
dual child, his chief concerns, problems and interests, In 
units, which are well-planned and well-taught, standards 
of achievement are kept ata high level, but they are also 
different for each child. The structure of the unit facilitates 


In a unit, the needs of the learner(as distinct from the 

requirements of the content), are Biven top consideration. 
he unit provides for varied experiences, activities and 

opportunities for the development of the child. 


4. The unit focuses attention upon significant results and thus 


àvoids the confusion and discouragement which comes from 
long attention to insignificant details. 


5. Itis impossible to study everything at Once. Unit is a logi- 
cally useful division. It cuts out a field or phase of study. 


ttention is fixed "pon important details for a specific 
period. 


Team Teaching 

The long standing notion of self-contained classroom of 30 to 
40 pupils taught by one teacher, is giving way to alternative pro- 
posals. One of these Proposals is team teaching. 


. Team teaching is one of the innovations in institutional organisa- 
10n to ensure optimum use of resources, interests and expertise. 
tis a new movement concerned with the quality of-education an 


{esopotamia, Egypt, India and China h 


la i ave to be.given. A team 
four or five faculty Specialists, a 


П expert in Mesopotamia civiliza- 
SUOD, an expert in Indian civiliza- 
se civilization сап be brought in. OF 
еге can be another arrangement. There can be some faculty 
embers knowing enough about the Social organisations on econo- 
іс life, religious beliefs, Political system etc., in the different civiliza- 
ns. They can thus give a comparative thematic analysis whic 
n be very enlightening. The SPecialist can Present а series 0 
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lectures to a-large group of students (perhaps 75 toa few hundred 
іп a lecture hall). Then the large group is broken down into many 
smaller sections for discussion, etc. Team teaching in history should 
be not only lectures but should include discussion, research, and 


related procedures. 


Through team teaching best of the professional talent can be 
made available to the pupils. The creation of lecture positions, 
above the level of and different from that of regular class-room 
teachers, helps in making teaching attractive and improves the 
quality of education. 

Organisation: One teacher can be designated as chairman, co- 
ordinator or team leader. There are advantages and disadvantages 
of the idea, Basically, in an effective team of teachers, from two 
to seven, the individuals must learn to function as а team in а 
Cooperative and flexible manner. There must be а free flow of 
exchange of ideas in which each team member feels free to visit 
the others in class and to contribute 10 the better development of 
the pupils. Regularly scheduled meetings of the team are required 
to plan instructions and to coordinate lectures with discussions in 
the lecture’ rooms, museum OF history-room exercises, recitation 
and discussion. 


It is difficult to find a history lec Ё 
to be able to teach all the units іп the history sy 


Team teaching provides an answer. 


turer who is versatile enough 
llabus effectively. 


The team members should meet once а week for one or two 
Periods to plan the work carefully. The team members should 
make careful evaluations and exchange experiences. The teacher 
should put more time into. planning А large group lesson, partly 
because the lesson itself is novel and partly because a large group 
demands greater preparation. With careful planning greater and 
more effective use сап be made of the different. teaching aids, 
techniques and materials of instruction and result in reduction of 
total teaching time. 

Team teaching cannot solve all the problems of instruction. It 
can be used to supplement or to reinforce typical class-room 
teaching. 


^ Conclusion 


When all has been said and discussed, it will have to be admitted 
that ‘here no single method of teaching history which could be 
1 topics ahd all situations, but there are many 


recommended for al : 
delightful roads to learning. Whatever procedure is followed, the 
teacher should aim at vitalising of the different facets of human 


story in varied colours. He can move forwards and backwards in 
time, he can fly into sapce and present a global “picture of the story 
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of humanity. It is only bya creative approach to teaching that 
the child would discover the present and get a peep into the future. 
Provision should be made for an analytical, comparative and lively 
study of trends and tendencies instead of a chronological piling up 
of facts and figures. Let the children discover the key that will 
open many doors to knowledge about the past and provide sheer 
delight of learning. 


in mind, any or all possible methods may be employed to reach 
those objectives, Sustained Student interest becomes less of а 
Problem. In unit teaching, the best of methods, techniques and 
devices may Converge and produce the best of results. 


Summary 


l. Method forms the most important link in the total teaching- 
learning chain. It IS Necessary that the history teacher is fully con- 
versant with the different methods of teaching history, 


2. А good method сап arouse varied interests in the students 
and inculcate desirable values and attitudes in the pupils. 


3. A number of methods of teaching history can be used, 
for example, textbook, story-telling, biographical, lecture, note 
dictation, conversational or question-answer method, discussion 
Unit, the assignment, the Project, socialised recitation, supervise 
Study, the source method etc. There is no single method which 
could be Tecommended for all topics and all situations, What the 
teacher should aim at is the vitalising of the human story In 
different facets and varied colours. Unit approach provides the 
Opportunity for the use of various methods, devices and techniques- 
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Fig 7.1 : Picture— 


Guru Nanak Dev wit 
His Fect 
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h a Disciple Sitting Worshipfully at 


Idol that compels 


From Sher Singh Gupta Central end State Govern 
АЛАТА: ig ша) еті archaeologists about the 


idol 
dug out of an ancient moun 
ris қыт! сома сұсы ANXIETY 
om here, cast a spell Tn their anxiety to retain 
on the villagers. They have е find, the villagers have 
constructed a pucea room at 


er Шага eb 


Chinese discovered 
America first ? 


BEUING. Sept 13 (Reuter) — "The key volnt is tho disserit 
‘The Chinese "invented — paper. Поп of Buddhism in Fusang Sb 
printing. gunpowder and silk Did which ^ was non-existent 


they also discover America? | Mexico". he wrote. 
1^ a recent article.in the China But one supporter of the thec 


daily. Prof Luo Rongqu of Peking U.S acadmic Henrietta Мот) 
University joined an -academic proposed that Huishen him 
1 discussion about whether а fifth was deified by the Indians. 
1 century Chinese Buddhist monk. converts transformed him Into 
T called Huishen. beat both Christo- great Meso-American God С 
it pher Columbus and the Vik рем Gos 
to the “new world " 
Profemor Luo concluded t 
{was по convincing evirence 
Huishen made the trip. 
Тһе origin of the theory Il 


the ancient book of the T 
m Dynasty (802-557). which 
14, Huishen travelled in 458 
ig from China to a place « 


Ед Fusang, where he preached 
dhism for 40 years before r« 
koi ing home 
AM" Various Western scholars , 
de. identified Fusang^with М. S 
the Professor Luo scornfully d [i 
tor. sed this view on the groun: 
ap there was no trace of Bud 
there 


have been 
the idol 


The resid, 


ancient town Of Sunam 
Khi 


town p 
ear 
have clam, 


Altho 


ugh the idol was dug 
‘two 
Villagers Had kopt ita vod 
1y guarded secreg, © C1038- 
lowever, asthe word rea 
d 
Bn, АС 
towns started, ques апа 
Ma:d Khera 


g to 
ig mo- 
villagers tn- 


the  ardhaeol, 
зо informed ur 


А Surya idol made oj 
Mard 


ot Sunem а] 


Khera village, 


Fig 7.2: News Items 


f atone dug ont from a mound in 


worship 


entrusted with the tasks of 
burning incense and Lighting 
ап earthen lamp In the temple 


Babur’s autograph 
on stone 


MOSCOW, Sept 1 (UNI) 
- ^ stane with an autograph 
of Zahiruddin Muhammed 
Babul, founder of the Moghul 
Bra Sorter esta A gd 

viel H 
Mukhtarov. желй. 


After, studying — "Babur- 
namah,” Mr, Mukhtarov direc- 
led his research work ассог- 
ding to the lifepath of Babur 
аз mentioned in the book. The 
scholar then set off for {ће 
upper reaches of Zeravshan In 
Central Tajikistan where be 
discovered the stone 


. It is now on display at the 
institute of ИО Tajik 
Academy of Sciences. 


60 km from Patiala. 
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Fig 7.3: Resource Unit Helps in Teaching Unit 
Evaluation 


1. Discuss the need for right methods of teaching history. What 


methods will you suggest for teaching history? 
E 2. Briefly describe the lecture method of teaching history. What 
e the advantages and disadvantages of this method in (a) primary 


Schools, (b) secondary schools? 
‚ 3. "The project method of teaching history 15, in fact, training 
зарона! research and, if well done, 15 more valuable than making 
Е ildren memorise large number of facts..." Discuss the importance 

nd utility of the project method in the teaching of history in the 


light of the above: statement. 
following in the teaching 


3k & What place would you give to the 
N history? (i) Socialised recitation method (й) Source method (iii) 
ote-dictation (iv) Conversational method (v) Assignment (vi) 


Supervised study (vii) Textbook method. 
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5. What do you know about discussion method of teaching Im 
tory? What precautions will you bear іп mind to make ce ee 
useful and interesting? Discuss the advantages of this metho 
detail. 


6. Describe fully, under the following headings a ‘‘Project’’ in 
history which you would like to carry out: 


(а) Age of children. 

(b) Preliminary discussion. 

(c) The teacher’s preparation. 

(d) The part played by children. 

(е) The development of the project. 

(f) The achievements hoped for and gained. 


7. What is the importance of source method in the teaching of 
history? What are the various types of sources that the teacher 


may use while teaching history? What are the limitations of this 
method? 


8. How will you use socialised Tecitation as one of the methods 
of teaching history? 


29. Formulate a project in detail for VIIL standard history с 
with a view to utilise the class excursions as a basis for learning t 
subject. 


Your design may essentiálly include the following areas: 
(i) Objective 

(ii) Activity Programmes 

Gii) Evaluation procedure 

(iv) Execution 


10. How would you prepare your class for discussion e D 
problem? How would you assess the results of such а gro 
discussion? 
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The History Classroom, Library 
and Museum 


the school; the history pupil requires atlases and zeterence 
books at hand, much as the chemical student needs his 


pes : 55 
if history rooms аге Set up where work done and in progre 
is visible.” 


Why a History Classroom 


А É j 
to be ins e requisite faith in himself and imbue ione 
essential imaginative strength, he has to be provided with a n 

of his own Course, the most vita] Piece of apparatus i 4 
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room, well-equipped with equipment and material for history tea- 
ching, will help in creating and maintaining a much needed atmo- 
sphere for history. For example, the wall displays of varied nature 
can motivate the juniors, whereas the room will provide a good 


activity centre for the seniors. 


teaching more effective—Specialist accom- 


3. To make history -5 accom 
actising a variety in 


Modation gives greater scope for use of pr Won 
teaching methods and facilitates the изе of teaching aids. Тһе 


permanent display of important maps and charts and constant 
reference to them by the teacher is sure to make history teaching 
effective, lively and interesting. 

E time—Equipment like maps, models, pro- 
jectors, etc., is too cumbersome to carry around. А permanent 
base will save time, for instance, chalk-boards can be prepared 
beforehand, and the diagrams can be preserved for future use. 


4. To save teaching 


The History Classroom 
the average classroom. 


The history room should be larger than l 
A floor area of 600 sq. feet is ample for a class of 30, leaving space 
at the back for the students and at the front for teaching demons- 
trations and playlets. With a proper arrangement for ventilation 
and light (about seven feet from the floor level), the wall space 
could be utilized for display of the chalk-board, bulletin board, 
Models, maps and book-shelves. It should have the scope to serve 
the purpose of audio-visual room. Fig 8.1. э 


The room should be so painted and arranged that it should 


Provide an inviti nd stimulating atmosphere. 1t should be as 
West. of classroom as possi- 


much unlike the bare-walled and stereotype à 
ble. The m of furniture and display should be informal 
to give an impression that something interesting 15 happening in that 
room. It should look like а place where one is expected to do 
things, rather than like a place where one is asked to recite formal 


lessons. 

Furniture, The necessary items of furniture in а history room are 
working tables, chairs, shelves, stands, map-racks, radio-racks, ` al- 
mirahs and chalk-boards. The tables should be small and flat which 
can be easily re-arranged for BrOUP Work: 

Seating arrangement should be comfortable, healthy and increase 
efficiency E the Pupils Itis better that sitting units—individual 
desks or dual desks or tables and chairs—are movable and easy to 
rearrange for a variety of 
Broup work or constructio Ш: 
Provide storage facilities for the pupil’s 


There should be a standard double dr 
movable so that it could be used for gen? 


kinds. Furniture should 
books, pictures, etc. 


awer table which may be 
ral administration as well 
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аз instruction. The table should be equipped with an atlas, a table 
dictionary, a memorandum pad and a desk blotter. 


There should be showcases with glass tops for exhibiting collec- 
tion of coins, relics, etc, 


A permanent projection screen may be fixed above the black- 
board which can be easily lowered for projection work any time. 
The windows should be Provided with dark curtains which could be 
used when a film is to-be screened. ` 


It will be very helpful if а Permanent channel railing with sliding 
hooks is fixed along the blackboard wall for hanging maps, pictures 
or graphs during teaching. 


Equipment 


Maps— Historical, economic, geographical, Political and social 
maps of all the countries. 


Charts—Printed charts and charts prepared by pupils and teachers. 


Time graphs—These mày be provided to show the gradual and 
incidental rise and fal] of the dynasties, the Progress of rival powers, 
ideas and cultures, personages and monuments. 


Time lines—Every history classroom Should provide a time. line 
Which should run half way along the wall. It should be painted 
Ог made of either hardboard ог cardboard. Important dates 
and persons should be marked appropriately all along the line while 
teaching. The pictures of important persons about whom te 
class is to study, can be nailed. Pupils can be made familiar wit 
intervals in time between the lives of great persons. 


Models—Pepared models may be got from the market. The pupils 
should also be encouraged to prepare models connected with the 
different topics under the guidance of the teacher. Good models 
in the history room. 

Albums—A m 
history class 
in history, 


odel classified album is also ап essential part of. 5 
гооот. The pictures should pertain to different topic 


Museum-— Collections 


ancient paintings, pictures, sculptural works, edicts, collected by 

the pupils and history teacher should be exhibi 

history classroom, 

Art gallery—Ancient, Medieval a P 
Istory arranged class-wise orin chronological order should be ava! 

able ina history classroom. 


Costumes—A variety of costumes should be provided for staging 
dramas, and similar events. 
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Flags— Flags of different nations of the world may be provided with 
tiplanatory notes wherever necessary, with special reference to the 
istory of our national flag. j 
Audio-aids—Radio, tape-recorder, gramophone n 
Visual aids—Film projector, filmstrip projector, magic lantern, 
€pidiascope, etc., should also be provided. à 
Reference books—Provision should be made for good historical 
doe dramas, pictorial books, illustrating the life and customs of 
different peoples, and important historical works of ancient writers. 
nne good books on sociology, history, geography, besides biogra- 
b les, autobiographies and travel stories, are also needed. These 
(оока will prove useful because they will always be at hand when 
€ subject is taught. 
Bulletin board—It is necessary in а history classroom because rele- 
Vant cuttings and pictures collected by pupils from magazines and 


Newspapers could be displayed on jt. Maps, pictures, cartoons, 
ogress in the classroom, 


Newspaper reports on topics done or in pr 1 
can be displayed on the bulletin board with a caption or study 
Questions for pupils. Map of the world, showing the controversial . 
Spots of the world with suitable newspaper cuttings, can arouse the 
interest of the students and keep them in touch with the current 
Problems which can be titled as history in the making. х 

No room, however complete with furniture and equipment, will - 
by itself, iin ^ patent Ше for study of history. The classroom 


eed to be provided. 


Fig 8.1:A Sketch of History Class-room 
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> 4 i 
must be extended by the wise teacher into the „world гиче. а T 
as he and his pupils can go, with ш iio rom к aed 

unity contacts. He must understand tha a 
еы inside the classroom, with the help of the ана өң a 
by the teacher alone. Living and frequent contacts with t 


i r 
side world will alone justify the purpose of the special room fo 
history. 


Improvising Good Learning Environment 


We have discussed above, how a good classroom for our subi 
needs to be furnished and equipped. But in the situation, as it PS 
vails in our schools, teachers seldom Bet the desired furniture ж, 
equipment, What should be done if none of the special gre oe 
is provided? Improvisation is Perhaps the only answer. A у сир; 
should improvise and improvise well. A room desk, charts an walt 
board are the basic needs. He can stick the pictures to ше Бе 
use the back of a map for a screen. Similarly, pictures сапа eke 
collected from the old issues of magazines, weeklies, etc. Бош 
sourcefulness is required on the part of the teacher to make ЕА 
тоот a miniature world to exhibit and to record the паар 
developments of exploration, research and discovery. Bes a 
Toom, in short, should serve the purpose of a classroom, a d Let 
workshop, an amateur theatre, a stockroom—all rolled. into one. 


; À А гы д пе 
it become ап Interesting and exciting centre for activity for a 
students of history in a school, 


History Library 


A history library is indispensable for effective teaching of histon 

adolescent has a natural desire to read, to satisfy his Founda” 
about the world around him If skilfully guided, a proper Sates 
tion of students’ reading habits can be laid and their in 


Pr istory 
stimulated in reading. The main objectives of building up а his 
library are: 


(1) to create interest in the subject; 
(2) to stimulate the Student's mind into a fine restlessness; 


: acity 
(3) to develop in the student a critical attitude and a cap 
for independent judgement; 


{ 4 2 :no: and 
(4) to cultivate in the student a desire for extra reading; 4 


4 ich his” 
(5) to acquaint the pupils with the various forms іп which ) 
torical material is available. 


e 

E А rang 

In any group of secondary school students, there is a pidea can 

of reading ability and mental maturity, Мо one set. of books ^t; 
meet the needs of all st 


udents in a group, nor any опе bOO‘, all 
found that will be read with 


ing б. 
ШІН De equal ease and understanding РУ of 
students. Itis this factor that calls for a judicious selec 
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reading materials suited to the reading levels of the individual in a 
group or class. 


Then, again, history contains many abstract concepts which are 
t and these concepts 


often remote from the experience of а studen 

are presented in a language and style far beyond their understanding 
and reading ability. History library сап provide for this great 
variation in the reading ability of the pupils. z 
Moreover, if the students are to be taught to interpret data and 
develop their critical faculties, they should be asked to read two ог 
three books on the same topic representing points of 
view; they should realise that not only are more than one sides to a 
question but that the printed word is not 
Word. This way they will become mature i 
in their social philosophy. 


n judgment and balanced 


Important library resources for history: In order to appeal to the 
there should be a provi- 


varying interests of students and teachers, 

sion of book as well as non-book resources. 

resenting different points 
d for understanding the 
the book resources, we 


Book resources. Books are essential for p 
of view for providing adequate backgroun 
causes behind events and results thereof. In 
can include: 


(1) Textbooks; The library should contai 
to-date textbooks in history. 


na variety of most up- 


(2) Unit booklets: The booklets on a variety of topics ranging 
from the history of our own country and. those of distant lands 
should also be available in the school library. 
(3) Literary materials: Inspirational literáture— biographies, 
historical ЕТА tales of adventure, dramas, travel books—should 
an important part of a history library. 


(4) R H terials; The library should be fairly well-equip- 
реа D Reference mA paterials—standard or conventional reference 


books tional reference books. Conventional refere- 
and non-convess lopaedias, directories, year 


nce 3 ictionaries, епсус 
books include dict hand-books, manuals, and 


book: rts, amphlets, К 4 
books’ atlases, mape, оа iere should. be some picture collections 


Which include well-known masterpieces. These prove most valuable 


to teachers especially for classroom use. 
i i ist of all other 
The B tional reference materials consis 
library Кесір "hat ЖТТ Ъз used for reference service of any other 
kind. They include books on special subjects. 


The library should provide арр 
areas: 


ealing books in the following 


№ 

ыз 
Ы © 
оом о щл шо ку м 


к. = 
- о 
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‚ Fairy tales 

- Discovery and exploration 
. Heroism 

- Inventions 

- Mythology 

. Patriotic siories 

- Pioneers 

- Primitive and tribal people 
- Stories of sea 

. Scientists 

- Social problems 

- Stories of success 

13. 


Lands and people. 


The history library Should have the following Encylopaedias and 
reference bo oks: 


1. 


2} 


11. 


The Young Children’s Encyclopaedia, Chicago, Encyclo- 
Paedia Britannica, Inc, 


Macmillan's Children’ S Encyclopaedia, London, Macmillan 
Education Limited, 1974, 


The New World of Children, London, New Caxton Library 
Service Limited, 1971. 


Heroes and Heroines, Midland Park, M.V., The University 
Society, Inc, +» 1976. 


Best Children's classics, Midland Park, N.J., The University 
Society, Inc., 1976. udi i. 


Folk and Fairy Tales, Midland, N. J., The University Socie- 
ty, Inc., 1976. 


Nature айа Ше Universe, Midland Park, N.J., The Univer 
sity, Inc., 


Favourite Sidi and Songs, Midland Park, N.J., The 
Jniversity Society, 1976, 


The Child's World, Chicago, Тһе Child's World, 106» 
de rte E 
shers, Ltd., 


Junior World ша 
tional Services, Inc., 


б ораейа: McGraw Hill Far Eastern Publi- 


padia, Freeport, N.Y., Harver Educa- 
73 
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12; [^ e nr of Modern Knowledge, London, Ward Lock, 
5. 


13. Children's Encyclopaedia, London, The Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd., London, The Educational Book Company. 


14. The Junior World Encyclopaedia, London, Sampson Low, 
1959. 


15. Тһе General Knowledge Encyclopaed 
Books, Ltd., 1978. 


16. Children's Encyclopaedia of History, 
Ltd. 


17. 1000 Great Lives, London, Hamlya,. 


18. 1000 Great Events, London, Hamlyn, 1976. 
tion of a school library 


ia, London, Octopus 
London, Ward Lock 


1976. 


. A list of books needed for the history sec 
15 given in Appendix 1. 


Non-book resources; Non-book resource 


Pamphlets, newspapers and other materials can prove extremely 
istory. The following are 


helpful in vitalising the teaching of В 
Important m теі resources К ich should be available іп the 
School library. (i) Periodicals : The school library should subscribe 
to a few good periodicals and magazines which throw light on 
Current events and the various aspects of Indian life. (2) Newspapers: 
It is very essential that the history teacher and pupils keep well- 
informed on events of national and international importance. News- 
Paper is a wonderful agency for that. Every school should provide 
a local newspaper and one or two other daily newspapers of all- 
India circulation. (3) Social documents and publications: Brochures, 
yearly calendars, date-books, folders containing rich information 
about various places, regions and towns published by tourist 
bureaus and important business concerns should also form an 
important part of library materials. (4) Non-reading materials : 
ibrary must have an extensive picture file. It should’ have maps, 
globes, charts, graphs, models, films, filmstrips, slides, etc. Among 
the auditory materials may be included radio, tape-recorder and 
sound films. Audio-visual equipment such as projector, recorder, 
radio, should be kept in the library for use by the entire school. 


Utilization of library resources for history 

ht the technique of locating the resource 
ust be taug "The skill in locating relev- 
ylittle time is a pre- 
their motivation and 


s such as periodicals, 


The pupils m ‹ 
Material available іп the school library. 
ani references and resource materials ш Ls gn 

1005 і s it wou mars : 
favouratly шом, p attitude in utilizing | library and other 
available resources in school or elsewhere. Assignments, should be 
Bivenin the form of problems rather than collection of the 
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unrelated facts for memorisation. This would compel the mp 
investigate and examine multiple sources. In the course Д b 
search, pupils will not only assimilate some of the essentia : er 
concerning the learning units; but more important than that they a 
be using these facts in a creative and productive way to arrive Ls 
their own independent conclusions, and thereby will enrich kno 
ledge, abilities, skills and interests. 


The library today is considered to be the "Intellectual Laboratory 
of the school. . "Library and school are taken as inseparable life- 
forces". Teachers appreciate that textbooks are no longer Euer 
tional Bible" to be used alone. Libraries are the treasure-vaults ot 
ideas, the store-house of knowledge and the flowing streams О 
living thought. If history is not to concern itself with all that is 
dead and gone but a continuous stream, library must be accepted as 
an integral part of history teaching programme. 


History Museum 


Museum—the temple of the Muse, as the word implies, is епо" 
to be a place for Study. For ages, the museum has been теріп, 
ed as the reference file of real objects by which to verify and amplify 


an which no publications can replace. is 
» education and enjoyment. "Unless the hear 


al objects, impart wholesome education at all levels. They give 
new impetus to teaching methods. 


museum is being Tecognised as ап ins 


with vast potentialities. Іп Canada, a well organised modern 
museum is considered essential tothe e i 


accepted practice in most countries of Eur, 
Several yeats. Guided tours, walk-talks 
supplement book-bound cu 


ope and America for 


2 and illustrated lectures 
rriculum of schools, 


Today, it is being considere 
have a museum with a Separate section for every subject. 
essential and desirable that there should be a history museum 10 
every school. It will invest history with а Sense of reality. 
seeing the relics of the Past, pupil i 
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with facts. The sculpture can inform the students how in the days 
of yore arts were patronised and encouraged by different rulers | 
in India. We know that Indian history, particularly the Ancient 
Indian History, is based on ancient relics to a great extent. As.such, 
it provides ample opportunities for study through museum. 


The history museum in the school may have these sections: 
(a) Local history, (b) National history, (c) International history. The 
local history section may be built with local relics. Images of gods 
and goddesses, carvings on bricks or stones, pottery pieces, ancient 
books, ancient coins, costumes, etc., can be a part of this section. 
These can stimulate interest in the pupils in the study of history and 
can invest the study with a sense of reality. The national history 


Section can be bui ith the help of models as it may not be 
an be built up Wi р Тһе models сап be 


Possible for each school to get original relics. | 
Prepared by the pupils with the help of history teacher and art 
i lso supply the 


Master, Some commercial agencies 1D the country a py 1 
hould be displayed topic-Wise. 


historical mode e models $ 

Models may ШЕН, pari on Graeco-Buddhist school and Mathura 
school, Civilization of India during the New Stone Age, Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro, sculptures of the Gupta Аве. 

Similarly, flags, world history, curios from different countries, 
stamps, coins, dolls, etc., Сап be Кері. 

The : useum can be gradually built. Efforts 
dn mios b. i sal objects which should be authentic but 
need not be valuable. There should also be models, photographs, 
diagrams, charts. But the temptation to show 100 much.must be 
cautiously resisted. An ela! t of each up RE e 
teachers and pupils resP DSi of items, ‹ ate, purpose, 
Utilization, expense and any ot ary information about it, 

, j d book or in some other perma- 


should be Кері in а recor Я А 
nent form. The P lics collected should be presented in chronological 


order with er titles and annotations. The exhibits should be 
aesthetically displayed. The relics, _which are not immediately 
required, be stocked іп boxes and exhibited on appropriate occasions 


only. 
A good history museum is not merely а collection of items; it 
Should be a collection of useful items. A mos is also not a 
curio shop. |t must have а dynamic image and role to play in the 
diverse needs of the pupils of different classes. 


Summary 
s a classroom of its own to provide history 
intain an effective histor 
home; to create and main у y 
eke rc. to make history teaching more effective and to 
, 


save teaching time. 


1. History need 
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History classroom should be well-equipped with u-— 
and comfortable furniture, teaching equipment as ee 
charts, time-graphs, time lines, models, reference boo 4 
bulletin boards etc. It should also have an art gallery an 
a museum. 


А history library is indispensable for effective teaching oi 
history. The pupils must be taught the technique of loc 
ting history source material available in the school library. 


A : 1 
organised іп museums and galleries, Every school shou 
ave a history museum, 


Evaluation 


? 
Why it is necessary to have a history room in а school 
How will you equip it ? 


The school library has à Pivotal place in the modern instruc- 


ive 
tional Programme, How will you use library for effectiV 
teaching of history ? Н 


Discuss the importance of museum in the teaching of p 
tory. Keeping in view the prescribed course of history det 
Secondary classes jn your state, suggest ten items in der 
of importance that you will begin with for the developm 
of a history museum in your School. р 
“Тһе teaching of history at the secondary classes will es 
inffective and Pointless without library resources." , Disc ust 
ive a list of а dozen books in history which are a m 


for all the libraries. 
Collateral Reading 


үч ч, “Development of School Libra’ 
біліп Ше Fourth Five Year Plan,” 11,4. Bull. 2, 1 


Chaudhry, K.P., The Effective Teaching of History, Ne* 
Delhi: NCERT, 1975. 


Ghate, V.D., Teaching of History, Bombay: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951, 


“ » Libra, 
Dark RC, Importance of Libraries in Schools,” Libr 
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Hill, С.Р., Suggestions for the Teaching of History, Paris: 
UNESCO, 1953. à 

Jarvis, C.H., The Teaching of History, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1917. 

Johnson, H., The Teaching of History in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, New York: Macmillan, 1942. 


Leyland, Eric., Libraries in Schools, London: Old Bourne, 


1961. 
Wali, M.L., “Role of School Libraries їп Modern Educa- 
tion," Her. Lib. Sc. 7, 1968. 
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The History Teacher 
The Pivotal Position of History Teacher 


mechanical teaching aids and in spite of an Increasing emphasis hes 
Pupil centred education, it is still a fact that it is the teacher who, 


ped with some essential qualities, 


Essential Qualities in a History Teacher 


Mastery of the subject: The history teacher should be academic- 


: A 0; 5 iences 
Special subject, the teacher's studies should include social scien 


Бы f 
and humanities, Не should be acquainted with the methods 0 
historical research. 


these will reinforce the teaching of the subject. Without the koon 
i » the history teacher is quite liko 
f ial concepts or TOP ef 
at аге in dispute. The history tear 
ivics also as the modern social qum. 
He should also read eno rse 
ankind, the rich and dive 
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реше of which every man ın every country can say, 'this is 
ine,’ 


. Mastery of techniquzs—The history teacher should be ап expert 
in various methods and techniques of teaching history. He should 
be able to make his classes enthralled and provide a friendly atmos- 
Phere in the classroom making learning quicker. А sense of humour 
is valuable in teaching, but to history it is absolutely essential. 


The history teacher should be а good story-teller to be able to 
Create an interest іп the subject. He has 10 give off sparks, as the 
Americans say. He has to be dynamic, to make his pupils catch 
his enthusiasm. Не should be able to ‘‘act ош” the story of man. 

о a master teacher, history is a drama and the people in it are the 
actors, it is the pageant of mankind, plots, intrigues, personalities, 
movements, successes and failures. Such a teacher uses a wide 
Variety of devices to recreate bygone times and peoples and to help 


Pupils to catch the spirit of these times. 

As lecture and simple narration are getting outdated 
the teacher should be well conversant with technique of asking 
developmental questions. There | has to be a two-way traffic 
between the history teacher and students. 

The teacher should use а method which makes the classroom 
a place of hardwork and high standard—a laboratory where 
teacher and pupils work together as а team On the solution E. 
important problems and the achievement of. significant end. He 
can use dramatised lessons, TOU discussion lessons, project 
lessons. He should also have the skill of writing plays and ack 
ing different roles. He should be а 80 d planner an organiser 50 
that the new techniques used 

ith the use and 
r should be well conversant wi Б 
Operation of new mechanical aids as epidiascope, filmstrip projector, 
film projector. і Не сап later follow ир work so that the projec- 


t : the desired learning in the 
lon of films and filmstrips 1656 std ihe vía sound knowledge of 


Pupils. The history teach av nos 
different БОКЕ of evaluation. Ability to йш p „уре 
tests, short answer tests, and objective rating scales 10 arcing 
marks is essential for the history teacher. 


Professional Growth of History Te 


The history teache 


асһег 


i i t resear- 
hanged in the light of lates 1 
ihe Textbooks js not the last word in 


history, That explains the necessity of keeping historical knowledge 


i i f impartin 
Up: i er can commit the crime о р g 
Кее ode БЫ ке The teacher must continue to grow 


old and j mation. 5 Я i 
von mE of latest scholarly con ENGL the field, 
he must keep his mind constantly fed оп а 


Historical facts are being 
ches. Whatever is given 10 
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The history teacher should be conversant with the Ew жері 
ducted by the UNESCO on different aspects of race. ‚Не s oval 
Study international Organisations in the light of their histori 


for . t 
evolution. He should search the origin of human deeds in the pas 
With the zeal of an explorer. 


To conclude, we may agree with R. Boyce, ‘The teacher of hinon 
must have the power of realising the dead past in the livi 


of imagination as well as а 
- History is a very 
difficult Subject to teach. In the hands of a 


n inspired teacher, 
history like any other subject, can become a means of re 


- Evaluation 


1. "Method, however apt, is Meaningless without the mastery 
of the content.” Di 


‹ 2180055 this statement with reference 10 
the equipment of history teacher, 


"In the hands of an inspired teacher, history like any оше 
Subject, can become a means of геа] education." Amplily 
this Statement, describj 


qualification н ine eine the role of the теасћег— 05 
fication, Taining and е ui i i history 
effective means of- cnt tee 
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the essentials of successful teaching of history at the second- 
ary stage. 

Why is professional training essential for a history teacher ? 
What other qualities should he possess in order to be a good 
teacher of his subject ? 


Discuss the responsibilities of a modern history teacher. 


"The bed-rock, however, on which any programme of 
history finally breaks down is the teacher." Discuss the 
qualities that are essential for a teacher of history in the 
light of the above statement. 


Collateral Reading 


Ghate, V.D., Teaching of History, Bombay:-Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. 

Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, The Teach- 
ing of History, London: Cambridge University Press, 1961. . 
Lewis, E.M., Teaching of History in Sécondary Schools, 
London: Evans Brothers Ltd., 1960. 

Strong, C.F., History in Primary Schools, London: University 
of London Press, 1950. 

Vajreswari, R., 4 Handbook For History Teachers, Bombay: 
Allied Publishers, 1966. 
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Teaching Chronology 


Importance of Chronology in History 


р i signifi- 
can build a sense of Perspective or formulate for themselves PETR 
cant time concepts. Development of time sense among stut 
therefore, | 


s one of the responsibilities of the history teacher. 


i n 
id of Gizeh built), 776 в.с. (First Olympiad of 
Greece), 55] в.с. Confucius born іп China), 214 в.с, (Great Wa na 
ina completed) А.р, 570 (Birth of Mohammad), А.р. 1215 (МА), 
C arons by king John), A p. 1440 (Printing inven jous 
A.D, 1492 (Columbus discovered America), A.D. 1688 (GorA 
1776 (The Declaration of American Independe 


ріс)» 
independ. : са Repu 4 
as they are Significant mi mS 1950 (India became develoP 


tic 
pils 
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the capacity to conceive life and actions under certain relations. Let 
the pupils realise that there is logic іп the past and that every event 
has a cause. Let the facts be presented to students as related logical 
sequences in a predictable pattern. In short, it is absolutedy essential 


in this discipline that pupils become chronology conscious. 


Dimensions of Chronology in History 


The requisite dimensions of chronology in history are: 


(a) Location | 
(b) Distance 

(c) Duration 

(d) Simultaneity 


Location: By location we mean spotting th 


of time. The time, we know, is infinite and 
. locate the facts in time and space, We cann 
Again, one spot is connected with the other. 
Indian National Congress was foun 
a in 1947, we сотона at 
ation that exists between the уап 1 1 y 
determine the relative positio ven Location is, according 
to the needs of history, the most preliminary W 
Person exists in isolation and every type 
under causal sequences; location is а very 


chronology. 
Distance: Distance means the length of аре per poi aS 
1 iti nts, 8. 
үе personalities ад two ever сойз will show the social and 


cultural progress or retrogression that we 


i i se, we should 
Whi ing the line of time to serve this purpose, | 
select P those dates which arc landmarks. А.Р. 1526 is a date of 
this nature in Indian history, 
Sultanate and the beginning 01 
important date because it sign} 
glorious Mughal Rule 1n India; 
date when India finally became 
i sive bonds. For instance, we 
Th Iso provide associative i г 
wee ae o. ease э a E 
We fl ia became inde | 
limitations piel fie factor involved, We can measure life and 
activity. 


radual down-fall of the 
A.D. 1947 is still another significant 


free. 


meant the period during which an idea, 
ovement assumes à concrete shape. 


Duration; By duration is 
we balance our judgement. We 


а religion, a philosophy, а ™ 
With the help of the duration, 
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T€ МӘК” il 
become.more positive and decisive in our conviction. We ей goes 
measure the process of development during a particular period. 


i hich 
1870. Similarly, the struggle for Indian Independence w 
started in 1857 indes in 1947 when India finally threw the shackles 
of slavery. 


Simultaneity: Parallel developmeats have taken place in i 
history of different countries simultaneously and different ves 
While teaching history, these Should be pointed out for compariso 
For example, when England was enjoying its рату 
days іп the period of Elizabet » India too was passing through 
Prosperous era during the period of Akbar. 
ings in Great Britain had influ 
modern period (e.g., 


Varied Time Concepts 


Persons, events, trends, movements and forces of historical ME 
ficance have appeared at recorded or otherwise ascertainable а 
in the past, Different types of time concepts as general designations, 
Proximate designations and Specific dates have been used. 


Examples of Varying Types of Time Concepts 


General Designations Proximate Specific Dates 
Designations IN 2. 

А long time ago the 1920% Jan. 26, 1950 

Recently about 1760 June 28, 1914 

Before the Second Oct. 2, 1869 

Eventually century 

Once upon à time B.C. 


centennial date 


In early times for a decade* 200 years ago 


ae the recent before the 50 years hence 


sixth century 
Pepi the same from 1526-1857 decade 


For many years 


time of Ash : tur 
shoka cen T „С 
. General designatio; 


қ іше 
> 12.018 Of time are used when exactness of a tim 
interval is not of Significance, More definite terms are used for 
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proximately designating the length of historical periods and for 
from two centuries ago and 


ТНВ dating events. Terms range 
ens year of the decade to general and inclusive designations as age 
s Б зза, Age of Discovery, Ancient Times. Such terms are 
i eful in dating approximately a development or trend and especially 
n teaching the lapse of time. 


Making Pupils Chronology Conscious 
can be made to stay 


wi How the basic ideas and dates of history nade 
With the pupils and how pupils develop a concept of time, is а very 
important issue in the teaching of history. Dates are generally 
Tegarded as slippery, soon forgotten. How to ensure that dates stay 
in the pupils’ minds and they develop a deep and full understanding 
of time and chronology ? 

An overall understanding of time and chronology is the 
Tesult of long, continuous, cumulative exposure 10 its various 
elements by carefully planned experiences. The children need to 
Understand how time is measured in terms of hours, days, weeks, 
etc. The less precise concepts gain meaning from first-hand expe- 
rience, e.g., ‘now’ ‘then’, ‘long ago’, ‘after’, ‘before’ etc. By 
and by, as the child maiures, such words as decades, generations, 
century, era and millennium become meaningful to him. By the 
time the student reaches the higher secondary stage, he should be 

d use definite and 


able to use the calendar, recall date-events and use, I 
indefinite time expressions and arrange Баррета in sequential 


Order, At thi upil finds time separated from personal 
tthinstage, the PLE о give social relevance to the 


experience. Here, it is necessary 1 
athematical continuity of human development. 
to acquire and develop 


The secondary school student needs help 


the following skills: 
ur system of reckoning time; 


(i) Use correct terms needed in o 
ble limits, time concepts 


(i) Interpret correctly, within reasona 
to varying degrees of definiteness; 


(iii) Enqui ипе of occu of events, movements, рег- 
decem e information into a basic 


framework provided 


(iv) Use time lines and time £r2P 
5 of related events in 


hs; and 
(v) Arrange serie chronological order. 


Some Guidelines for Teaching Chronology 
l. Use of significant dates—Dating а historical event 18 the only 


true and lacing it in time. A: specific date is, 
duod прса we E eneral desigration. Research 
, 


1 than a £ 
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i vague 

Iso reveals that definite dates are easily learnable than we vame 

designations. So, a history course ДОШ joy oce ee 

ivotal dates chosen on the asis rh 2 D ds 
Period date should be introduced in association with 


ice 
2. Development of concepts of В.С. and dcn Enough Bossa 
and explanation should be віуеп to the students for the showin’ 
recognition of B.C, as indicating earlier times and about A.D. s 
later times, 


a 
3. Meaningful sense of chronology—Students can develop 


4 at 
meaningful sense of chronology by repeatedly relating es A 
had significant Sequence. Their learning may be reinforce 


Я ; сиг 
Tecurrently facing such Questions as: when did the event oc 


N nts 
ed it or followed it? Were the eve 
well as in time ? 


2 : ical 
Regressive time lines only present the landmarks in ig ore 
events and the span of time Presented by a single unit is 
might be 100 


on 
hese important events may be placea ді 
Independence of India, Battle of Plassey 1757, ба е 
| iti ndia, 1707 death of Aurangze m 

Empire, 1526 First Battle of PP 

signifying the establishment of Mugha] Empire, 1469 the bir К. 
- After locating the topic inja proper place, we nings 
take the help of a Progressive time line to present the happe 
related to the topic. 


Devices for Teaching Chronology 


A number of devices can be u 


1. Time line—īt is 
sense into space 
ee 


sed for the teaching of chronology: 


; 7 s time 
а Very simple device which reduces t! 
Sense for easy с i 


” “ сопсер! 
and "how much after” an event. The ; 


ings 
0 T Vertical line and the happen 
ате fixed on it according to thej 

logical Sequence, 
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from the past to the present, as the happenings have actually occur- 
ES in time. In regressive time lines, the march of happenings is 
Tom the present to the past, moving backward. 


Progressive time lines present the happenings іп а chronological 
sequence--on an horizontal or vertical line (presently horizontal 
lines are preferred to vertical lines). A line is divided into equal 
Units comprising an inch, half an inch, etc. 


. Each unit marked on the time line represents a fixed amount of 
time say five, ten, fifty or hundred years. The important events, 
falling within the time represented by the time line is then fitted into 


appropriate places on it. 


When we try to give to the child an idea about the time of 
appening of an event, we tell him that it occurred before his birth, 
15 father's and grandfather's and even much earlier than that; 

Tegressive time line is helpful. It develops in pupils their first sense 

of time-sequence in regard to historical events. Such time lines are 

of great use for primary classes. Fig. 10.1 shows the regressive and 

Progressive time lines and Fig. 10.2 shows the time line of India's 

arch towards Freedom. 


ial to make them attractive. The events, 
Personalities to be located on the time line may be presented 
through picture symbols. For example, events and personalities on 
Time Line of Indian Civilization may. е presented by appropriate 
Pictures as shown in Fig. 10.3. Pictorial time lines are used more in 
ower classes and in exhibitions. 


Time lines can be pictor 


Comparative time lines are also. of great use, pactionlariy vin 
higher classes In such type of time lines, events epe = 

ifferent countries are place i , 50 that one may e m 
Pared with the other. A comparative те be same ‘historical 

ifferent purposes. We may ON ; j 
I appening pé occurred in different countries at different times. For 
instance, ‘фе dates of the Industrial Revolution, or democratisa- 
fitn er EA] expansion etc. in selected countries may be 
Presented in comparative time lines in order to draw certain general 

aon 
Conclusions from such presentation. 
hen the happen- 

:nes can also prove useful w 
ШЗ caring on happenings 1n another country. 
Or example, as mentioned earlier also, а labour БО holing 
office in Great Britain and Declaration of Indian In epen ence have 
Positive relationship. 580, while teaching Indian h ux PRERE [е 
Period, time lines of Indian and British history, if пер өсе ^Y Side 
can certainly prove useful. Fig. 10.4 1500 t ШОО. Fig 95 
" i A.D. о WV. 2 . B . 
ines of India and England from Iraq, Iran, India and China. 


Shows comparative time line—EgYPb 


i Comparative time 1 
ngs іп one country have à 
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Suggestions for Drawing a Time Line 


1. Dates should be very few: Time line should be td 
cover a long period. According to Johnson, the сеа of 
inserted merely to keep the pupils chronologically раних Sate 
where he is while he is there.” So, it is necessary that only wean 
dates are selected which are associated with outstanding е , 
human actions, and movements. 


2. Time lines should be used for showing significant events, pu 
alities and movements: They should be prepared for depicting t al 
movements of great ideas and the rise and growth of the historiae 
dynasties. They should be used to demonstrate the developmen 2 
historical features. They should be used for measuring the corre 


ponding rise and fall either of the two cultures, two rulers, two 
dynasties, 


Use of Time Lines 


A time line is a symbolic Presentation of certain ideas, it is анна 
utely essential that pupils get a good grasp of the symbols used 
the time line. As far as primary classes are concerned үте 
felt that it is difficult for Pupils at this stage to understand ti 
relationships and symbols. ІЛЕ ЙЕ 
not be possible. Later also, we should begin with regressive lines. 
lines and gradually switch over to the use of progressive time lin 
Comparative time line may not be used earlier than in class IX. 


Once the use of time line has been Started, it can be used its 
almost every lesson. Frequent use of the time lines will make a 
pupils so used to its symbols that they will appear to them as ee 
It will be better if time line is drawn on the blackboard before the 
lesson starts, and relevant events placed on the time line as 


! н е 
lesson develops. Every pupil should also have a similar time lin 
drawn in his history note-book. 


Large-sized time lines Should be 


: : е 
Prepared and exhibited іп th 
history room for ready reference, 


3. Map exercises: To hel 
to space, exercises may be give 
be asked to show events with 


P Pupils understand time in relator 
non outline maps. The pupils ™ 
dates on the map. 

4. Quiz exercises: Quiz exercises involving dates, events, ра 
Sonalities, Countries, movements, еіс., may be given. Example — 1n 
became independent in. 


А 2 
: 1 in... Name the movement associated with 194 
in the history of Indian independence. 

9: Pi 


: ; " d 
anel discussion: Discussion on im tant topics ав Worl 
War I 1914-18, and World joke Cunt tapi 


4-18, War П 1939-1945, can lead to meaning- 
ful generalisations and conclusions about time. 


Р rn А se 
6. Assignments: This 15 another device of promotine time sens 


ТЕ 
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to PAR pupils: Trace the history of Industrial Revolution from 1750 


Evaluation: Once we have planned and executed the teaching of 
tial to evaluate the achieve- 


c ШЫЛЫ ч 

aronology in history it becomes essen 

SAT of the pupils іп this respect. A number of exercises can be 
for thé purpose. 


1l. Arrange the following events 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 
Nadir Shah's Invasion. 
Treaty of Bassein. 
Second Battle of Panipat. 
Partition of Bengal. 
Macaulay's Minutes on Indian Education. 
Arab Invasion of Sind. - 
Buddha’s Nirvana. 

nst each event in column 


in chronological order: 


6 Mention agai 2 the correct year 
om column 1: 


Column 1 Column 2 : 
1906 Founding of the Congress — 
1835 Quit India Movement ба 
1920 Civil Disobedience Movement ce 
nian Non-Cooperation Movement = 
1530 Declaration of Independence = 
1942 Home Rule Movement = 
1947 Founding of the Muslim - 
League 
elow. Say whether it happened 


3. A list of incidents is given b 


(a) Ancient times 
(b) Medieval times 
(c) Modern times 


(i) Grant of Diwani to Ea 
Gi) Communal Award 
Gii) First Ваше of Panipat 
Gv) Nadir Shah’s Invasion 
(V) Hieun-Tsang came 19 India 
(vi) Battle of Thanesar 


st India Company 
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Important Dates in World History 


B.C. 

716 First Olympiad in Greece 

490 Battle of Marathon; Greeks defeated Persians 

480 Battle of Thermopylae 

327-326 Invasion of India by Alexander 

221 Chin Hung Ti Universal Emperor in China, 
Great Wall completed 

55 Invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar 

44 Assassination of Julius Caesar by Brutus 

4 Assumed birth of Jesus Christ 

A.D. 

29 Crucifixion of Jesus Christ 

375 Invasion of Europe by Huns 

569 Birth of Prophet Mohammed at Mecca, 

622 Flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina. 
Mohammedan Calendar commenced on July 15 

871 Accession of Alfred the Great to the throne 
of Britain. 

901 Death of King Alfred the Great 

1066 Battle of Hastings; Norman Invasion of England 

1215 


Magna Carta signed by King John JI 
1338 The Hundred Years War broke out 


1431 Joan of Arc obtained Vict 
burnt alive at the Stakes 


1440 Printing was first invented 
1443 The Black Death b 
1455-1485 War of Roses in E; 


Огу over English, 


гоКе out in England 
ngland 


1486 Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope 

1492 Columbus discovered Amercia 

1498 Vosco da Gama discovered зеа-гоше to India 
1517 


Beginning of the Reformation 
1529-36 Reformation in England under Henry VIII 
1558-1603 Reign of Elizabeth in England 
1564 Birth of Shakespeare 
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1588 


1599 
1600 


1616 
1649 


1649-1660 The Commonwealth and the Р 


1660 
1665 
1679 
1688 


1707 
1763 


1776 
1783 


1789 


1798 
1800 


1805 
1815 
1821 
1832 
1833 


1837 
1855 
1863 
1870 
1905 
1911 
1912 


Defeat of Spanish Armada; Еп 


of seas’ 


Arrival of Dutch traders in India 
Establishment of the British East India 


Company in India 
Shakespeare passed away 


Trial and execution of Charles I 


Restoration of Monarchy 


in England 


The Great Plague of London 


Habeas Corpus Act 


Glorious Revolution in England 
1701-1714 War of Spanish Succession 
Union of England and Scotland 


Treaty of Paris; 
great colonial power 


Declaration of American 


Treaty of Versailles; 
dence of the U.S.A. 


George Washington elected 
French Revolution; Stormin: 


Battle of Nile 


Act of Parliamentary Union bet 


land 

Battle of Trafalgar 
Battle of Waterloo; 
Death of Napoleon at St 
Reforms Bill passed 


Emancipation Act of 1833. 


British dominions 
Accession of Quee 
Crimean Wat 
Slavery abolished in 
Declaration of Frene 
Japan defeats Russia 
Chinese Revolution 
Establishment of Chinese 


England r 


Independence 


Congress of Vienna 


Helena 


п Victoria to the thron 


America 
h Republic 


Republic 


rotectora 
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gland became 'the mistress 


te in England 


it weakened France, made England a 


ecognised the indepen- 


First President of America; 
g of the Bastille 


ween England and Пе- 


It abolished- slavery iu the 


e of England 


А 
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1914 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1923 


1924 
1925 


1933 
1935 
1936 


1939-45 
1939 
1941 


1943 


1945 


1947 
1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 
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Outbreak of World War I. 

Russian Revolution. 

End of World War I. 

The Paris Conference; The Treaty of Versailles. 
The League of Nations founded on January 10. 
Irish Free State established. 


Turkish Republic proclaimed with Kemal Ataturk as ils 
First President. 


Lenin died, power Passed into the hands of Stalin 10 
Russia. 


Treaty of Locarno between Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Belgium. 


Hitler became the Chancellor of Germany. n. 
Italy invades Ethiopia; the Declaration of Saar plebiscite. 


Edward УШ abdicated the throne. of England; Georg? 
VI ascended the throne. 


World War II. 


Britain and France declare war on Germany. 


$ 
Germany declares war against Russia; Japan bomb 
Pearl Harbour. 


. а . - T 
Allied. armies drive Germany out of Africa, conque 
Sicily and invade Italy. 


Yalta Conference; San Francisco Conference; German} 
surrenders unconditionally; First Atom bomb droppe of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki; unconditional surrender 
Japan and end of World War II. 


India achieved Independence, 


б ination 
Burma and Ceylon achieved independence; assassinatio 


of Mahatma Gandhi; Jewish State of Israel formed Í 
Palestine. 


North Atlantic Pact signed: E; Republic: 
Coup d'etat in Syria; үрде ; Eire declared a 


ndonesia became independent. 
India became 


; tb 

а Sovereign Democratic Republic; 500 t 

тоха. салы by North Korea; Civil War in m 

ccupie the Chi 's Li ion 

Death of G.B. Sov. munt КОЗИ 
Liaquat Ali, Prime Min 
Rajamara, Premier of J 
independence 


| ji 
ister of Pakistan and General Ад 
ran assassinated; Libya achi 


; Japanese peace treaty signed. 
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1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 
1956 


1957 


1958 
1960 


196] 


1962 


1963 


Death of King George VI; Coup d'etat їп Egypt; General 
Eisenhower elected 34th President of America. 

Death of Stalin; coronation of Queen Elizabeth II; . Col. 
Nasser becomes President of Egypt. 

Ceasefire in Korea; Mount Everest conquered. 

General Conference of Big Powers on Korea and Indo- 


China. 


Bandung Conference. 

Independence for Tunisia and Morocco; Revolution in 
Hungary; Nehru honoured with the ‘Freedom of the City 
of London.’ 

Ghana achieved independence; 
U.N.O 

Malaya achieved Independence; 
launched by Russia. 

U.A.R. proclaimed; coup d'etat in Iraq. 


Sixteen countries in Africa achieved 


admitted to the U.N. 

Russia sent Yuri Gagarin into space in Vostok I; U.S.A. 
launched Alen Shepard into spaces Summit talks between 
Kennedy and Khrushchev at Vienna; Non-aligned nations 


meet at Belgrade; Death of Dag Hammarskjoeld. 

17 Nation Disarmament Conference met at Geneva; 
Cuban crisis resolved. 
Russia launched the first woman, Valentina Tereshkova, 
into space; Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty signed; 
Malaysia established; Assassination of President Kennedy; 
Kenya and Zanzibar achieved independence: 

Olympiad held at Tokyo Death of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Bloodless coup in Al 
Death of Lal Bahadur 
Uganda. 
Chinese exploded the hyd 
tion in China. i 
Peace talks between the U.S.A. and North Vietnam 
opened at Paris. d 

Sino-Soviet arme 
human landing о 


strong, Collins and 
President of Pakistan- 


Japan admitted to the 


artificial. earth satellites 


independence and 


geria; Pakistan’s invasion of India. 
соир in Nigeria, Ghana, 


Shastri; 


rogen bomb; Cultural Revolu- 


shes along the eastern sector; First 
д h three astronauts Arm- 


moon by 
* Aldrin; General Yahya beċomes 
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1970 
1971 


1972 
1973 


1975 
1976 


1977 


1978 


B.C, 
623-544 
540-468 
A.D. 
1469 
1498 
1600 
1620 
1773 
1793 
1858 


1885 
1905 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1928 
1931 
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Death of Lord Bertrand Russell, Soekarno, G.A. Nasser 
and General de Gaulle. 


"И" З Қ | 
Indo-Pakistan conflict which ends in liberation of Bangla | 
desh. 


President Nixon visits Peking and Soviet Union. 3 
Discovery of the Watergate bugging incident rocks 
U.S.A. 


Vietnam war ends. 


Death of Mao Tse-tung; Jimmy Carter elected as Presi- 
dent. 


Military captures power in Bangladesh and Pakistan; 
Republic of Vietnam admitted to U.N. 


President Carter visits Poland, Iran, India, Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, France and Belgium, 


Important Dates in Indian History 


The Buddha according to Ceylonese tradition. 
Mahavir the founder of Jainism. 


Birth of Guru Nanak, founder of Sikhism, 

Vasco da Gama discovered the sea route to India. 
Founding of the East India 
Birth of Shivaji. 

The Regulating Act was passed, 


Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 
The East India С 


Company. 


nt 
В Ompany dissolved and the Governme 
of India taken Over by the British Crown. 


Indian National Congress founded (December 28). 
Partition of Bengal. 


Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 


Rowlatt Act Passed; Massacre of Jallianwalla Bagh. - 
Inauguration of Non-cooperation movement by Mahat 
Gandhi, 


Chauri-Chaura Outrage; Gandhiji's conviction for years 
Visit of Simon Commission. 


4 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact; С icination in КОШ? 
Table Conference, ^ “9ПЕгевв participation 
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1932 
1935 
1937 


1942 


1945 
1947 
1948 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 
1956 
1957 
1959 
1960 
1961 


1962 
1964 


1965 
1966 


1967 
1969 


1971 
1971 
1974 


Communal азага; Poona Pact. 

Government of India Act passed. 

Provincial autonomy inaugurated; Congress takes over 
In seven provinces. 

Congress rejects Cripps proposals and launches the "Quit 
India" movement. 

The I.N.A. Trials at Red Fort, Delhi. 

India becomes independent on August 15. 

Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi (January 30). 


India becomes a Sovereign Republic from January 26. 


First Five Year Plan started. 
First General Elections and Rajendra Prasad elected 


President. 
Formation of Andhra Pradesh, 
Voluntary transfer of French possessions 
Second Five Year Plan started. 
Second General Elections. 
Inauguration of Panchayati 
Formation of Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
Third Five Year Plan started. 
Second Census of Free India. 
Liberation of Portuguese possession 
Diu 

i ons: 
pus e о Nagaland; 
Death of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. Мм 
Lal Bahadur Shastri appointed Prime Minister 
War with Pakistan. 
Death of Prime Minister La 
Mrs Indira Gandhi appointed P 
Fourth General Elections. 
Zakir Hussain’s death. 
У.У. Giri elected President. 
Third census of free India. 

i i = ш - H 

x т zie (May 18) at Pokharan in Rajasthan. 


to India. 


Raj in some States. 


s of Goa, Daman and 


Radhakrishnan elected 
қы China invaded India. 


1 Bahadur Shastri. 
rime Minister 


1977 
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Launching of Aryabhatta (19th April). 

Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (1st August); 
Declaration of Emergency (June 1975). 

Death of President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. 

Sanjiva Reddy elected President. 

General Elections; Lifting of Emergency. 

Morarji Desai appointed Prime Minister. 

Constitution 44 Amendment Bill passed. 

Lok Sabha Dissolved. 


Seventh General Elections—Indira Gandhi appointed 


Prime Minister; Indian satellite SLV-3 launched: Sixth 
Five Year Plan starts. 


Apple, India’s Telecommunication satellite made opera 
tional; India’s tirst expedition to Antarctica. 


Summary 


Teaching chronology is one of the important objectives a 
teaching history. 


The requisite dimens 


. 4. ге 
t ions of chronology sense in history 2 
four—location, dist: 


ance, duration and simultaneity. 
Different types of time concepts are general designations, 
proximate designations and specific dates. 

A number of devices a 


cises, panel discussion: 
making the pupils chr 


ee : iz exer- 
5 time lines, map exercises, quiz $ for 
5, assignments, etc., can be use 
onology conscious. 
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Guru Nanak 1469 
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Ist Battle of e 
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Independence of 
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Battle of Plassey 
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Birth of 
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Fig. 10.1 
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TIME LINE OF 
INDIA'S MARCH TOWARDS FREEDOM 
1857—1947 


1857 First war of Independence 


East India Association 
1867 


Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 


Indian Association of Calcutta 


1877 


, Madras Mahajan Sahha 
ladian National 


Conference sponsored Indian National Congress formed 
National Conference 
merged with Congress 1887 


Indian Council Act 


Gokhale raised voice against 
Economic repression 1897 


1907 Muslim League founded 
Minta tartay Reforms Partition of Bengal 


| tarted.21Fed 
Ghadr Party established [see ате ы ЕҢ in Punjab 
in USA & Canada 1917 
Montagu -Chelmsford reforms - Jail 
Non Co-operation Movement me 


Rowlatt Act T 
Gandhiji sent to jail tor 6 үө forme? 
A 19 Congress Khilafat Swaraj Ра! 
Motilal Nehru report а dratt 27 Jawaharlal Nehru hecome® 
М .  constitut 
Civil Disobedience Movement К Tat Bhagat Singh. 


Govt of India Act Sukhdev Rajgutu executed 


1937 


Netaji forms INA in Singapore 


Interim govt formed 


Quit India movement 


1947 India becumes Independent 
Fig 10.2 


TIME LINE OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION - 


3000 ВС To 1000 ad 


VALLEY 


INDUS 
CIVILIZATION 


YAN CIVILIZATION 


AR 
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COMPARATIVE TIME LINE INDIA & ENGLAND 
1500—1950 AD 


ENGLAND 


Luther burns Pope's Bull 1520 
Retormation 1529 


INDIA 


1526 !+* Butte of Pampas 
1530 Humayun 
1540 Sher Shah suri 

2nd Battle of Paniga 
1556 Akbar 


1580 AD 


Queen Elizabeth 
Spanish Armada Geleated 155 


fast India company Chartea 1600 160040 1605 Jom 
ng 


1627 Bhah Jahan 


Charles ! executed Shivaji born 
Commonwealth established 1649 
Monarchy restored 1660 1658 Aurangzeb 
Gloniees Revolution 1688 1680 Death of Shivaji 
1700 AD 
1757 Battle of Plassy 


3rd Battle of Panipat 
1761 Later Moghals 


Warren Hastings-1si G G 
of Bengei 


Declaration ot 
American Independence 1776 


Cattle of Waterloo 1815 


Queen Victora 1837 


1857" war of Indian Independence 


1869 birth of Mahama Gandhi 
1885 о National Congress founded 


1909 Minto-Mortey Retorms 

1918 Montagu -Chelmstors Report 

1919 Rowilatt Act sattianwala Bagh тә? 
1935 Gov: of india Act passed 

1847 India becomes Independent 

1948 Maraima Gandhi assassinated 

1950 India becomes Republi: 

Fig. 10.4 
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Shih Huang Маз 


Persian Domination 
Herodotus’ visit 


Late Period 


n Нәтавез Il 
gp hamen 
Akhenaten 


New Kingdom 
Post-Indus Chaicolithic Cultures. 


Middle Kingdom 


Age о! 
The Five Rulers 


i China 
Iran, India and 
ine— Egypt, Iraq, 


Fig. 10.5: Comparative Time Lin 
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Evaluation 


i ial in hi . Why? What 
ing chronology is essential in history 
Быны will you use for teaching chronology? 


1 ” 
"Time is said to be a major concept in teaching ор history. 
How would you develop time-sense in your pupils 


ill you 
What are the dimensions of chronology-sense? How will ус 
шаке the pupils chronology-conscious? 


H : 4 5, 
"The only device which we use in our history lesson is dins 
but the use of dates has not resulted ‘in developing in 


4 ion; 
pupils time-sense.'' Discuss the Statement. How (i) duration; 


T 4 2 H ich 
(ii) distance, and (iii) location, work as time relations whi 
constitute our time-sense, 


j acho? 
To develop time-sense is опе of the accepted aims © 


А ise 
teaching history. Suggest ways and techniques to realis 
this objective. 


А | " 
How would you develop time-sense in the pupils ot UN y 
class? State your answer by giving illustrations speci elati: 
describing: (1) the method you would adopt in your 


: he 
room teaching, (ii) teaching aids you would devise for t 
purpose. 


» n is- 
“The question of how many dates to Use, especially in bi 


jon 0 
tory textbook, is a Problem that parallels the question 
proper names." Comment. 


Collateral Reading 


Burston, W.H., Principles 
Methuen & Со. Ltd., 1963, 


қ ja, - 
Chaudhry, K.P., Effective Teaching of History in I ndi 
New Delhi: NCERT, 1975. 


d 
Ghate, V.D., The Teaching of History, Bombay: Oxfor 
University Press, 1956, 


ИЗ А f, 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools, The 


h S bridge 
100/5, eaching of History, London: Cam 
University Press, 196]. 


of History Teaching, London: 


i 
Johnson, H., Teaching of History in Elementar pe ee 
ағу Schools, New York 


: Macmillan Company, 1962. 


i Т, 
ee ondary Schools, New Delhi: NCER 


hing History | S 
1970. po 
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Utilizing Current Events and 
Contemporary Affairs 


Definition 

led What has happened too recently in all fields of human know- 

ке 19 be included in textbooks is by common consent regarded a8 
urrent affairs. They are history in the making. They contain the 

Problems and issues of the jnsistent present —with double face 

Pointing towards the past and the future. we 


Importance of Current Affairs in History 
t History, as we know, deals with the past. It has. to be under- 
Stood that past history alone S Nosufficient to give pupils the neces- 
геу judgement and understanding of present events. Current affairs 
eed to be studied as a means of increasing interest in world hap- 
Penings. In fact, they аге history King, see at сор ang 
Магреб range. They contribute much an understanding © 
today’s happenings and na fore, should recelye atten- 
tion. Teachers of history must haye this sense of the “insistent 
Present” and must agree wi Whitehead that “The present contains 
d: for itis the past and it 3s the future. 
in the making. They, 


As st i t д 
thus h Aa above ер bet information contained in 
фы “iin бова е P, opone Ang Piang nla 
wre i in bi which after study ssimi 

here is no textbook in history V: c^ mation about everything. 


№ " 
lll give complete and up-to-date ! { 
а permanent interest in current develop- 


Пе nave 
ларва ча 
Төбе attitudes, interests and skills must be a to the readi f 
зодог newspapers сап serve as a stepping stone o the reading 0 
ult publications. е training for communit 

с E hase O! aining 1° nity 
Teaching of current affairs p p ime when We could pursue а 


and world citizenship. Ther? t 


Y 
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А Р " А licy 
i etachment and isolation. Whether it was a wise po 
ecd ыы a matter of historical interest. No such policy ү [ре 
possible even if we desire it. The aeroplane, the radio, the de M 
the world trade, the wars and cultural exchanges, have = ie 

world one economic unit. Today, a broader horizon needs 


Н Н 1 
developed. We require information and more information about al 
parts of the world. 


Current affairs as interesting happenings must be a part of ш 
learning activities for the child. Не should know what is going n3 
around him to find explanations of various events and phenome: 
Thus he will become an active participant in the events around. 


In history, current affairs are particularly significant. Mery 
news items can vitalise a unit and tie the past with the present. T z 
represent an extension and exemplification of the major topics 1, 
history. A study of current evenis по! only integrates the past W! 
the present but reveals the relationship of specific events to 


) irs 
larger scene. Fora teacher of history, knowledge of current affair 
18 a professional imperative. 


To cite an example the news: items (Fig, 11.1), ‘U.S.A 
determined to deploy missiles’, ‘Reagan willing to meet AndropoY.? 
‘U.S.A. moving towards war, alleges Cuba’, ‘NATO backs bring 
move on missiles’ and ‘Five-minute protest against missiles They 
o light the explosive situation existing in the world today. 0 
highlight the fact that the great powers.are engaged іп a race 


Е їп 
armaments disastrous for the world. Nobody can afford to rem 
ignorant of the developments. 


, 
‘Soviet proposals to prevent nuclear war 
shows the efforts of the Soviet Union for the condemnation ing 
nuclear war and "freezing" of nuclear arms. In a wide rang 
Survey of the international scene, Mr Troyanovusky tour est 
on various trouble spots and warned in Particular that the б 
Asia continued to be a “seat of the danger of war.’? Не accus 


the U.S.A. of forcing its military Presence ‘step by step’ in t 


Similarly, the news item 


теріоп, 


ч lies 
al scene as depicted іп dailies, bur 
lationship of the countries with ten 


on- 
the aligned as well as the ry 
eting? 


How our count 
Pakistan, Banglade 
relations have 


гу is mainta 
sh, Nepal, а 
а backgrou 


MT 3 A 15 
ining relations with its neighbor ese 
nd Sri Lanka is also essential. he 


nd. and a future perspective: | 
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developments in these countries have some direct and indirect effect 
оп our country. Fig. 12.1 shows a comparative ‘picture and points 
of conflict between India and her neighbours 


Not only the international but the national scene also needs to 
be understood. What should be the relations between the Centre 
and the states, what role should be played by governors, is there 
any need for institution of governors? the changes required in the 
constitution in the light of present developments, are the points 
being discussed and debated in the press and the platform. The 
students must be made aware regarding the different facets of these 
issues as these pertinent issues are likely to give a new turn to the 
history. No institution is good for all times. They need changes 
in the light of new requirements. The articles—Governors, good 
and bad, the Games Governors play, will educate the students 
on the role of this institution in our set-up. Similarly, the deliber- 
ations of the conclave as shown in Fig. 11.1 will show the 
Viewpoints of the opposition leaders regarding the relationship 
between the Centre and the states and where they. need changing. 


Some places have become important in international diplomacy 
in recent years. Diego Garcia and other islands in the Indian 
Ocean have assumed importance because of their strategic, position 
as is obvious from Fig. 12.2. For centuries beginning well 

he Indian Ocean has been of crucial 


before the Christian era, t n t of 
economic importance to the seafaring people inhabiting the 


immense littoral stretch from the Gulf to South-East Asia and from 
South-East Asia to the Far East. It was only in comparatively 
recent times that European colonial powers like Britain, Portugal 
and France made the ocean their route for deceit, conquest and 
exploitation of the manpower and resources of the vast area. Even 
80, the littoral states have never before felt so threatened as they 
do today, thanks to the single-minded pursuit of the goal of world 
dominance by the U.S.A. making the so-called growth in Soviet 

t far from home as -well 


Strength the pretext for military deploymen у 
аз Ғог threatening to use nuclear weapons in the name of fighting 


communism. 
sence in the Indian Ocean, with Diego 
Gace Шз. Боос ыс. and the consequent Soviet naval 
Presence, even if nominal, are seen by the Шош states аѕ а threat 
to their individual and collective security, am to face future as a 
whole ПОМ у (h emerging. countries. алқа powers to 
condemned the expressed ntentions a calculated АЧСА э 
€Stablish bases іп the Indian Ocean nunwarranted extension 
ntimidate th rging countries and as 21 lism. Attempts are being 
9f the polic of тегі colonialism and im : pon-free zone. All 
made for Indian Ocean to be made 8 history to Know, 
this is Very important for 4 student of his 
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Types of Current Affairs ` 


E weeklies and dailies are filled with affairs ephe- 
КЕЧ scand eria trivial, and important. There are incidents 
Means. th als which are sensational ог of passing interest. That 
Бе tise t's е teacher has to be cereful in selecting suitable material to 
sed in history. 
„бешен, trends, id 1 international 
enis ns, labour, inventions, discoveries, research and new develop- 
to de industry, strides 10 scienti 1 k 
I ro лан For the history course, the domestic affairs in relation 
facts on and issues must be recog 
porary; nly persistent problems à 
ied importance shoul 
to the, The material selecte 
е objectives of different grade levels. 


4 Contemporary Affairs 


sal of information obtained from 
magazines, etc. 


d in the current affairs 
ble and related 


Objectives of Teaching Events an 


(0 To promote critical apprai 
various agencies as radio, newspapers, 


(ii) То promote discrimi 
sources of information. 


(ii) То develop skill in resol 
and errors. 


nation in the choice of authors and 


ving inconsistencies, contradictions 


(v) To i ili distinguish between fact and 
increase the ability , t° jstinguis 
opinion, between 2 major and minor : dd between a- 
permanent principle and а temporary trend. 
(v) To develop the ability t neralisations. 
(vi) To broaden and deepen sympathies: 
gand tolerance. 


(vii) To promote understandin 


o make valid ge 


(vii) To vitalise citizensbiP- ' 
(ix) To appreciate the inter-dependence of peoples and nations; 
. and 


(к) To promote the 


suitable, reliable, 


Selection 
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ре, continuity and wide 
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Types of Current Affairs 


The monthlies, weeklies and dailies are filled with affairs ephe- 
meral and permanent, trivial and important. There are incidents 
and scandals which are sensational or of passing interest. That 
means, the teacher has to be cereful in selecting suitable material to 
be used in history. 


Movements, trends, ideas and changes in politics, international 
relations, labour, inventions, discoveries, research and new develop- 
ments in industry, strides in scientific progress, are always of interest 
to students. For the history course, the domestic affairs in relation 
to problems and issues must be recognised in the mass of current 
facts. Only persistent problems and issues of outstanding contem- 
porary importance should be considered in the current affairs 
Course. The material selected should be comprehensible and related 
to the objectives of different grade levels. 


Objectives of Teaching Events and Contemporary Affairs 


(i) To promote critical appraisal of information obtained. from 
various agencies as radio, newspapers, magazines, etc. 


(1) To promote discrimination in the choice of authors and 
sources of information. 


(ii) То develop skill in resolving inconsistencies, contradictions 
and errors. 


(iv) To increase the ability „to distinguish between fact and 
opinion, between a major and a minor fact, between a 
permanent principle and a temporary trend. 


(v) To develop the ability to make valid generalisations. 
(vi) To broaden and deepen sympathies. 

(vii) To promote understanding and tolerance. 

(viii) To vitalise citizenship. 


(ix) To appreciate the inter-dependence of peoples and nations; 
and 


(x) To promote the sense of world peace. 


Selection 


Events selected for classroom use should be suitable, reliable, 
recent, useful, notable, and have definite scope, continuity and wide 


consequences. 


Sources of Material | A 
There аге four main sources of current materials. They are the 
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i i i i i 4 material 
inted material, visual material, auditory material, an 
Бары first-hand. АП these Teport the latest developments. 


i he 
ers may be regarded as an essential textbook for t 
study of "Burren affairs. Іп spite of all the difficulties which they 
resent for the immature Teader, they remain the one indispensable 
fear. Under the careful supervision of the teacher, they will 
yield large returns, 


sciences, contemporary problems, and 
sion programme, lectures, discussions are full of 


Utilization 


Current events may be utilised for the 


teaching of history as a 
Tesource, a method and a means of motivation, 


Warrant affairs as a resource: Histor 


hers as 5 of motivation. There is 
he pupil is Interested іп w at is happening. 
ЕП in in election, а Campaign, а global 
discovery, it есотев eas i 
ection, еуі Y to lead him to the 


inventio i ; 
5 serve а wonderful ; n Or discovery 


It is the process of Boing from the Motivational technique. 
familiar to the unfamiliar nown to the unknown, from the 


y at sometime or 
i ‘avail С depends upon the 
alizes upon the available materia]. History 

ole period to 
í use an event as a Point of eparture 
or t j Plaining а Point: Uni ealing with 
iopics as Inter-cultura] relat і е, ех Ys tions 

i ы 5 Oration: 
In modes of communication and Honig 
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on grow out of current affairs and need to be utilised for reinforcing 
eaching of history. 


Procedures of Utilisation 


() Daily discussion of current topics 
(ii) Use of news bulletin board 
(іі) News map 


бу) Use of activities as panel discussi 
sions, debates, quiz competitions, 
_charts, maps and graphs, drawing cartoons, 


5: Sometimes, current topics are 
at the beginning of each school 
gs close to the chil- 


day, when children report daily news. Happenings д 1 
ше for discussion.. Details 


УГ living and working together, give ап opportunity of knowing and 
Nderstanding realities—one’s own realities and realities of others. 
ility, the collection of news may 


ons, round table discus- 
dramatisations, making of 
etc. 


рЁсошр of general interest. lt is, therefore, 

n ild’s interest in the news. 1 
ews clippings, whenever he finds them, feels are worth- 

Walls enough for the students in general. The teacher's role in this 
espect is one of leadership, encouragement and example. 

While dealing with controversial issues, eVery effort should be 
Made to develop scientific approach for handling various issues. 
% п objective point of view, sound judgement and proper guidance 

Te essential in any discussion. 
а 4 f 

should help the child develop his powers o 
hi milly to discriminate between significant 
ald help children evaluate news stories 
ffected by the event and the 


cri Пе history teacher 
ap 18а! thinking and his à 
in q iensational news. He sho 
Du of the number O 
15 for its importance. ) 
ii : j . News bulletin board may be 
эч ae of Mas Bulletin Boara. bi Mietures ап аг stories io 
i Isplaying i ncerning current affairs. 

Ic : on co 1 
It eh the child may turn for informa сиу, nation and world; 
Sect; i contain sections a SR polities h arts, 
signi on current events, c interest. e display may 
ficant pictures, captions that аго не complex national and 
t Гв itinerary, maps 


inp ЗАА s ў іп аһ 
е _ Sport stories, ІШ 1 iniste 2 
Ta ў ог Ргіше М howing places 


en 

: , 
Show; tional issues, President's 01 4: cussions, maps 8 i 
of 4/08 venue of conferences an ther catastrophies, even 


jokes turbances, earthquakes сусі 
апа cartoons etc. Б 
tin a place whe 


News bulletin board may be kep 


re children pass 
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i istory class- 
larly. Let it be placed near the doorway of the his à 
pic sides the pupils may stop for a moment or two on their way 
in and out of the classroom to watch an interesting news item. 


teacher should give due thought to the selection of the items, to the 
physical arrangement, to the orderliness 


news”, “Country news”, “Science 
news”, “Ош home town in the news", etc, 


(ii) News Map: A large world map 
bulletin board with sufficient space around 
Pictures, charts and so on. Coloured str; 
Paper may be used to connect the news stor 
Spot where the event occurred, 


can be placed on the 
it to paste clippings, 
ings or narrow strips of 
У with the location of 


(iv) Use of Activities: 


A variety of i iviti be 
used for the utili У of learning activities шау 


sation of current affairs. 
(a) Panel Discuss; Я 
to eight, and a chairman 
audience. After the 


ssion: History teacher a 
1 Н сап аггапре 

his own тақ pes discussion by members of a class, each presenting 

cin XN An giving what facts he Сап to reinforce them. The 

the period. The poe. ted gives а Summary at the close of 
P 1 2 1$ to і 5 

definite conclusion, . Clarify an issue than to come to a 

(c) Debate: Two 

against а given pro 


Broups of Pupils presen 
or defence Policy. 


iü t arguments for and 
Pea on. for example, the success of our foreign 
intellectual ability. The proposition 8 are well-balanced in 
problem rather than the Problem itself p the Ошол (о а 
determined the issue, th ter both-sides have 


esent the evidence that will 


OO |) 
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Prove the i 
f ssue true or false. When these have 
*ams refute the main points. зат c 


B. Making Charts, Maps and Graphs: Charts, maps, graphs, 
огтоше of e prepared to show steps in an event that led to a crisis 
an air-flight of importance, scene of a war, scene of 


agree 
ments, scene of natural calamities, etc. 


of ON ome Scrap books of Events or Personalities: Collection 

соло Ippings and pictures and keeping them іп scrap books in a 

тајга; gical sequence is also а useful activity for creating and 
ning interest in current affairs. М 


Ғ = 
dealing Drawing Cartoons to Illustrate à Current Event: Cartoons 
Sven current events as an election campaign, change in 
0 ment, handling an important national issue by prime minister 


Ta mini 423 
inister, the weakness іп the policy of a foreign minister, can 


Provi 
ìde useful material for humour. The procedure can be used 


effects у 
teaho ly with pupils in higher classes. A note of caution: The 
6 Should avoid having children draw cartoons which might be 


пту, Mage 
) e to individuals or groups. 
ion? Dramatising News Events: 


tions 
талу ігі level meetings between 
ised in the class. This will create a 800 


ғ Files: Pupils сай be encouraged 
al topics of current 


Events like conferences, negotia- 


highly placed persons can be 
4 deal of interest. 


to (b) р reparation of Note-books 0 


2” Pre à 
interes T? special note-books or files on | SOC! 4 e 
fro 4 to collect the latest information 


- The 

m di y may be encourage 
sort ot erent айта so that the note-book or file becomes some 
found а source book for the topic. This type of activity will be 
9 be specially useful with pupils in the sen'or classes. 

(i) сы, ' 
оға Talks by Visitors: Talks b experts, historians etc., оп topics 
bring Tent interest. if delivered Аы class or school assemblies, will 
Pate t tstory in the making within easy reach of eid By laying 
x treated erent sides of an event, active interest of the pupil can 


Different Newspapers and 


ТАУ) Сот s 7 
arat 0, Coverage т 2 
Rag, М edia Like Radio dy of Television: Dien a ches 3 
У еді * dis ortions. 
Om, edia cover the events in ii тор derstand the evenit im 


ar 
Мо se анте study, we will 


* Perspective. 
m 292 ti ы ock Broadcasts апа Telecasts: rir uns wil high 
ht the 18 interest in current exem interests of pupils. 


Current events and focus th 
ns regarding men and 


еу, 1) Ош titio 

Vent, , V Miz jtions: e competit ; і 
here in eg н interesting кесінде televised, 
5t in cürcent. tmd Such quiz com 5 , 


petition 
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are useful for creating general interest in current events and contem- 
porary affairs. 


Limitations 


(i) Limited or Biased Sources of Information: Most of the nm 
teachers cannot lay hand on sufficient and impartial information. 
This will mean student forms opinion which may not be correct. 


(ii) Highly Controversial Issues to Discuss: Most of the бше 5 
is found that issues are very ‘hot.’ Their discussions can cre 
problems, 


(iii) Superficial Coverage: Time available is not adequate а 
sometimes, the methods of teaching too are not satisfactory [ба in 
to superficial coverage of the current event, This may resu 
half-baked knowledge being passed on to the students. 


14 
(iv) Inadequate Background of Teachers: Teachers too may in 
have enough knowledge about current events. They may no 
able to deliver sufficient information. 


Role of the Teacher 


The teacher is a key figure in formulating current affairs pry 
gramme and making it a success. The history teacher’s own ШИ are 
enthusiasm, and understanding of what should be accomplished, hat 
matters which determine success or failure of the programme. asa 
means, his role as.a teacher is significant, If he is to serve rent 
guide and a thinker—he must be well-informed about the cutest 
affairs and contemporary problems of the day and the 


А 10 
discoveries which are reshaping the history of the past from time 
time. 


a 
The history teacher must be wide awake. He should Де ОШ 
broad knowledge of current issues and their origin. He must alyse 
to news broadcasts, read current news items, study and an pro- 
reports and editorials, participate in schools and community the 
jects, see good newsreels and discussions. All these will enable a 
teacher to judge the relative reliability of different sources a^ 
sense of mastery over current affairs. 


| е 
, While dealing with current events and contemporary айай, a 
history teacher should earnestly endeavour to train pupils in rren 
appraisal, and distinguish facts from opinions. Only then €" 
affairs will reinforçe and vitalise the teaching of history. 


Summary 


in 
l. Current affairs аге history in the making. They pele ad 
closing the gap between information contained in history boo rated 
changing developments of the world. They need to be integ 
into the history curriculum, 
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. 2. Main sources of current materials are—printed materials, 
Visual materials, auditory materials and materials gained first hand. 
3. Current affairs can be used as a resource, as а method and 
as à means of motivation. 


4. A number of procedures can be used for utilizing current 
events and contemporary affairs—daily discussion, use of news 
bulletin board, news map, and activities as panel discussions, round 
table discussions, debates, quiz competitions, dramatisations, making 
of charts, maps, graphs, drawing cartoons, etc. 


. 5. In order that current affairs reinforce and vitaiise the teach- 
118 of history, teacher should endeavour to train pupils in critical 
appraisal and distinguish facts from opinions. 


Evaluation 


2.1. What should be the place and importance of current affairs 
In the teaching of history? Give an outline of some present day 
topics that may form the course of current affairs for class X. 


2. Show how history unit might be developed around current 
affairs. What would be the strength and limitations of the history 
Programme built entirely around current affairs? 


3. Why currentaffairs should be introduced in the school 
Programme? What are the possible objectives which will guide you? 


4. Plan, prepare and display а current affairs bulletin board 
Use with a class in which you have a special interest. 


‚3. “Reading about current events is so generally associated 
With Newspapers that current events may be regarded as synony- 
mous with news.” Comment on the above statement. Explain your 
Plan of teaching current events in history 


for 


Collateral Reading 


l. Carbett, J.E., ег al., Current Affairs and Modern Education, 
New York: The New York Times Co., 1950. 
Е 2. Dale, Edgar, How to Read a Newspaper, Chicago: Scott, 
Orestman, 1941. 
Bo... Kimball, R.S.S. and others, Current Events Instruction, 
ston: Houghton Mifflin, 1929. 


mo 5, Kinney, Lucien and Dresden, Katherine eds., Better Learn- 
ng Through Dicen Materials, Stanford University Press, 1949. 


Y 5. Whipple, Leon, How то Understand Current Events, New 
ork: Harper's, 1941, ң 
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Teaching Controversial Issues 


Controversial Issues—A Part of History 


Almost everything we teach is controversial or has elements of 
controversy in it. It is more true so far as teaching of history s 
concerned. The more we interpret the present with the help of б i 
past, the more we are likely to encounter controversial issues. mini 
there is disagreement over "facts" from the past and interpreta e 
of men, events and moments. The subjective element peus 
important part in the process of acceptance, selection „and E 
pretation of facts in history than in other branches of social scie = 
This fact is important because how a historian views past келе” 
ings, may also determine, to some extent, his attitudes to CUT 
problems in society. 


псе. 


ent of 
history 
dic- 


Again, history, as discussed earlier, studies the aevelopm 
society. Itis for this reason, the society, in turn, drags 


5 
cannot be neutral. It has immense power of moulding the at iouslY 
and habits of people—hence it is imperative to consider Ser! 
what and how history should be taught in the class. 


Controversy is inherent in the nature of the subject. Our knoty 
ledge of the past is limited. The source material is not adeqve е 
With the result, a lot of difficulty is experienced in weaving а the 
account, in separating the truth from falsehood. There i$ alse y, 
difficulty of language. The data available in varying termino Cent 
at times, is highly confusing. No wonder, interpretations of differ 
historians are different giving birth to controversies. 


The historian's approach to the study of history also infiuence 
his interpretation of facts. There are historians who try to 76 of 
various facts with one another with a view to present a pictur’ on 
their choice. Thus, subjective factor involved in interpreta" 
of facts introduces an element of controversy. 
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. History cannot be treated as a finished product. Each genera- 
tion needs to study it afresh. The controversies play an important 
Part in knowing the past better as, in the process, many issues and 
Concepts become clearer and ultimately an acceptable picture 
emerges which may further be challenged or modified by later 
researches. 


Some Controversial Issues in Indian and World History 


Indian History 

Origin of Aryans 

Period of Vedas 

Akbar as a national king 

Aurangzeb and Shivaji 

Shivaji and Afzal Khan 

Aurangzeb's rule and role 

Aurangzeb's responsibility for decline of Mughal Empire’ 


Causes of the failure of Sikhs in the first and second Anglo- 
Sikh Wars 


9. The Revolt of 1857 
10. Macaulay's Role 
D Impact of the British rule 
D. Responsibility for the partition of India 
13. Kashmir issue 
14.  Re-organisation of the states 
15. India’s foreign policy 
16. Mahabharata war—fact or fiction? 
17. Centre-State relations. 


9 S9 шм шюр 


World History 


l. The success of foreign policy 

2. Vietnam issue pe 

3. Role of the U.N. and Non-aligned nations in promoting 
international peace and cooperation : 

Total ban on armaments—nuclear and conventional 


Nuclear Test Ban 


Non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
Neo-colonialism—a threat to international peace, security 


DP ume 


and cooperation 
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8. Namibian problem 

9. Rhodesian problem 

10. White regime in South Africa: a menace to peace 
11. Non-aligned Summit Movement 


Types of Controversies 


The controversial issues in history are of two types: 


(i) concerning facts; 


(ii) concerning the significance, relevance and interpretation of 
a set of facts. 


Controversies on facts may arise due to insufficient data or 
doubts regarding the plausibility of the available accounts. The 
origin of Aryans is an issue in point. A number of theories have 
been given by different historians. For instance, the latest findings 
have shown that Aryans were not the original inhabitants of India; 
they migrated to India sometime about 2000 В.С. It is very 
important that the history teacher makes the students aware of the 
different aspects of the controversy. 


Controversies due to interpretation: It has been seen that some- 
times the approach of the historian is unscientific, biased an 
suffers from deep-rooted prejudices. Sometimes, the event or 
phenomenon is viewed in isolation. Due to all these factors, inter- 
pretation of an event is faulty, leading to controversy. For example, 
some historians hold Aurangzeb responsible for [he decline o 
Mughal Empire. Now, can this interpretation stand the geen m 
Can such mighty empires collapse due to the ‘failings of а single 
individual? What were the institutions that developed in the 
Mughal Empire? How these institutions interacted with each other? 
What were the policies adopted by Aurangzeb towards Rajputs, 
Marathas and Sikhs? What is the relevance of these policies to the 
decline of Mughal Empire? Such like questions will broaden the 
perspective of looking at this issue and will help іп modifying the 
earlier stand. This way, we will realise the contribution of various 
institutions to the decline of the Empire. 


Selection of Topics 


d. The topics within the competence of the group: The teacher 
should be careful in dealing with young pupils. He should not thrust 
adult concern upon them. At the same time, he should not under- 
estimate the interests of boys and girls in the controversy OT their 
competence to handle such problems under competent guidance. 


2. Topics of interest and importance to the class: It is very 


essential that interest is created іп some important issues by high- 
lighting their relevance. 
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3. Issues that are not too ‘hot’ at the moment: ‘Hot’ issues сап 
be handled properly by highly experienced teachers. New and 
inexperienced teachers should take up only those issues which are 
within their competence. ` 


4. Issues for which there is adequate time: Controversial issues 
cannot be handled in a short time. If we want that the issues do 
not lead to misunderstanding and misconception, we should handle 
issues adequately. This can only be done if there is sufficent time 
for the purpose. 


5. . Issues for which there is adequate material: All the facets of 
an issue can be dealt with only when relevant material is available. 


Teacher's Role 


Opinion is divided about the role of the teacher in handling con- 
troversial issues. Some educators are of the opinion that the 
teachershould serve largely as a moderator, chairman or umpire. 
Others feel that a teacher should play a more outspoken role. 

erhaps a combination will suit the best, depending, of*course, upon 
the situation. 


It is of utmost importance that the history teacher is adequately 
equipped with the latest knowledge regarding the issue. He should 
€ able to refer to the new findings, provide the students with 
extracts from original sources and encourage them to refer to them 


On their own. 


The teacher should create an atmosphere that emphasises free 
enquiry and the weightage of evidence. This will help the students 
evelop critical thinking and problem-solving skills and respect hon- 
est differences of opinions. He should set an example of consider- 
Íng various points of view about controversial issues that arise, 
hold back his opinions and give his personal opinion at the end, 
if asked, or if he feels compelled to express it, stating reasons for it. 
ut he must refrain from indoctrinating children with his own 
Opinions or convictions about an issue. Не must also refrain from 
Using the classroom to promote partisan blocs, sectarian religious 


Views or selfish propaganda of any kind. 


The teacher should also give training to the pupils in the use 
Of sources to enable them to arrive at their own conclusions. 


Teaching Controversial Issues 


As stated above, the teaching of controversial issues demands a 
Breat caution and resourcefulness on the part of the teacher. Teach- 
ing of ‘hot’ topics involves divergent opinions and heightened emo- 
tions that impels that certain principles for maintaining the decorum 
Must be accepted, for example, the discussion 1s not to be dominated 

Yany one student, no name-calling by anybody, no quoting of 
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authorities without facts, speaking politely and to be listened to 
patiently. 


The following procedure may be followed: 


Introductory Session: Yt will be useful to provide an introductory 
session-- Here, the students are given opportunities to express 
their strong feelings freely before they are challenged to examine 
or re-examine their points of view. This will help the teacher in 
knowing what has to be examined and how he should proceed. The 
specific points of controversy involved in the topic should be listed. 

Stating the Problem: Тһе teacher now should help the students 
state the problem and delimit it. He should make all the relevant 
data and information available to pupils for study. Не ensures that 
all the sources like the books, magazines and periodicals аз well as 
visual aids like pictures, charts, sketches, etc., are properly listed 
and available. He should help them gather data to present the 
arguments for and against specific and alternative course of action, 
and finally arrive at a choice between these alternatives. The 
teacher should encourage the students to read as much as possible 
and compareas many available sources as possible, representing 
different issues. This will enable the pupils to develop scientific 
attitude and view historical facts objectively. — ' 


Discussion and Group Activities: The pupils should be encouraged 
to take up some group activities as collection of opinions of Каи 
authorities on the controversy, collection of extracts from origina 


sources wherever available, panel discussions or debates. These 
will help crystallise their thinking. 
The teacher should also see that all sides of a question are 


presented. If possible, he should get students to present Issues Hue 
have been neglected. If necessary, he should present. other 51 Pa 
himself. Presenting the other view, he could state “Some people 
believe..." If the discussion ona controversial issue gets out of 
hand, he should stop the discussion for a while ог postpone it for 
another day till emotions have cooled down. 


Drawing Conclusions: This is, of course, the last step in the 
process. The students need to be helped to draw conclusions with 
the help of a number of questions as, what is the controversy: 
What are the reasons for the controversy? What is the conflicting 
evidence? Which evidence looks least biased and more authentic? 
Has the controversy been solved? These questions posed by the 
teacher, will help the pupils analyse the data collected, sift it and 
come to their own conclusions. 


An example is presented. 


___ The foreign policy of India happens to be a very controversial 
issue. The specific points of controversy are: 
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1. India’s relations with its neighbours —Sri Lanka, Pakistan, 
Nepal and Bangladesh. 


India’s decision to send her Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao 
and later G. ‘Parthasarathi to Colombo in the wake of the anti- 
Tamil riots is a move which angered Colombo, and the Sinhalese 
People. One Sri Lankan official said, “Ме saw Rao’s visit ав ап 
Unusual step. It was yet another manifestation of India’s attitude 
that nothing in the neighbourhood must be done without its appro- 
val and knowledge." Fig. 12.1 


Mrs Gandhi's statement of support to the movement for demo- 
сгасу in Pakistan has been considered an act of interference іп the 
internalaffairs of Pakistan. Тһе Foreign Office does not see 
Mrs Gandhi's statement as ‘interference’. They believe that 
Mrs Gandhi’s statement was made over the arrest of Ghaffar Khan, 
the frontier Gandhi, who holds an emotional appeal for India and 
who is ‘above politics’. > 


As far as Bangladesh is concerned, there is the antagonism over 
the border fencing and the long-standing differences on the sharing 
of river waters. There are uneasy relations with Nepal due to the 
recent border incidents that occurred when Indian policemen 
Crossed over into Nepal ostensibly to arrest some criminals. The 
issue has broken into a major diplomatic row with Nepal threaten- 
ing to introduce visas and passports and repatriate all illegal Indians 

гот Nepal. Nepal is also angry by India’s blunt rejection of King 
Birendra's Zone of Peace proposal endorsed by China, Pakistan and 


Bangladesh. 


. The U.S. presence in Diego Garcia and the Soviet fleet con- 
Stantly patrolling the sea lanes of the Indian Ocean is another 
ifficult problem, Fig. 12.2. The presence of the Soviets in Afghanistan 
and Reagan Administration’s anxiety to increase its military prese- 
nce in, the area either through bases in Pakistan or Sri Lanka is 
naturally being viewed with considerable disfavour and even alarm 
in India which wants to keep superpower presence out of the region. 
ere is hardening of attitudes of superpowers over the Korean 
aircraft incident. 
Reagan’s crude dismissal of the Non-aligned Movement is also 
Causing anxiety and concern. 


The emerging attitude of either you-are-for-us or against-us 
threatens to create sharp divisions in the region. 
pils to state the problem—the role of 
he region on one hand and help in 
world on the other. 


I The teacher can help the pu 
Ча аз the biggest country in t 
Tinging peace and an egalitarian 


arding the problems stated above may 


The o i i 
en discussions ге, i 2 Б 5 
is he E ] discussions on different issues of 


be arranged. Debates and pane 
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the foreign policy can be organised. For example, what role should 
be played by India to help in solving the Tamil problems in Sri 
Lanka? How can India and Pakistan get over the mutual uncert- 
ainty over the response and commitment to threat perceptions from 
the Soviets and the U.S.? What India can do to allay the fears of 
the neighbours and increase regional co-operation? 


The teacher can expose the pupils to the views expressed by 
journalists, officials and leaders regarding the different aspects of the 
problem to help them in discussion and be able to draw the 
conclusion. Some of the views are given below: 


There are some controversial issues regarding India’s foreign 
policy’ 


(i) Short-term tactical gains have been given more 
importance than long-term (strategic) interests in formulat- 
ing South Asia policy. “Мгв Gandhi has never hidden her 
imperial outlook and has repeatedly denounced the Janata 


government for making up to the country’s neighbours, 


instead of cracking the whip."—4/ndian Express. 


Gi) We only dally when it comes to pursuing our regional aims. 
We keep aspiring for a status in world affairs but pursue, it 
timidly. If the sub-continent is to evolve into a co-operative 
community, it will only be when we begin to be magnani- 
mous to our neighbours. So far, all we have shown 1$ 
chicanery and niggardliness?-—Bharat Wariawalla of the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analysis. 


(iii) She has a one-point policy at home—to remain in power at 
any cost. She also has a one-point foreign policy, build UP 
herimage and get international recognition—Atal Bihar 
Vajpayee. 


(іу) Nothing has drained India's resources, disrupted communal 
feelings, distorted ‘perspectives and crippled India’ th 
international affairs more than the running and bloo y b 
with Pakistan. Nothing has so affected India's security 7. 
the intervention or threat of intervention by superpower 
and nothing has invited this intervention as much as 10 ja 5 
antagonistic relationship with Pakistan—India Today. 


(v) In the ultimate analysis it is the symbolic relationship 
between India and Pakistan that clearly holds the | key to 
regional peace and amity simply because they represent the 
two most powerful countries of the region in military ап 
strategic terms. Without a genuine effort on the part О 
these two countries to mend their many broken fences, SARC 
is doomed except as a vague utopian dream. 


(vi) Inviting Amrithalingam for talks is equivalent to the Sri 
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Lankans or Pakistanis inviting Jagjit Singh Chauhan for 
official talks. After all, both are on a separatists’ platform. 
—Giri Deshingkar, Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies, New Delhi. 


(vii) The disparity in the military perceptions of the two coun- 
tries and their twisted involvement with the two super- 
powers is an important factor in the relations between India 
and Pakistan. Pakistan's acquisition of Exocet and Harpoon 
missiles are clearly not meant for use against Afghanistan or 

any Soviet threat from that direction. India’s acquisition 
of Mirage 2000s and MiG 23s and T-72 tanks from the 
Soviets are just as obviously intended for use against 
Pakistan if theneed arises. Buta bellicose Reagan in the 
US floods that country with arms to contain the so-called 
Soviet spread of influence in the region while the Soviets 
do the same for India to maintain its dependency 
backing оп international issues which India has obligingly 
given. The result is a crippling and expensive stalemate that 
even the most optimistic of observers do not see being 
resolved, in this century at least. 


(viii) India seems to be seeking a global role in its foreign policy 
when all its day to day challenges are of a purely regional 
nature. More dangerous is the fact that regional tensions are 
increasing at a time when the international environment is 
becoming increasingly militaristic and superpower presence 
in the Indian Осеап now becoming more or less a perma- 
nent fixture. More worrying is the mutual uncertainty in 
both Pakistan and India over the response and commitment 
to threat perceptions from the Soviets and the U.S. 


(ix) The U.S. presence in Diego Garcia and the Soviet fleet 
constantly patrolling the sea lanes of the Indian Ocean have 
raised the tension level to new heights and апу confronta- 
tion in the area is certain to have a destabilising effect on 
the region. Since all the Indian Ocean states are non-aligned 
and do not belong to any structured military alliances, the 
conflict-probability through proxy wars has never been 
higher. 

‚ As the biggest country in the region, India seems destined to live 
With a certain tension with its neighbours. It must become internally 
Strong and should become a power supporting regional co-operation. 
This will enable it to play a larger and more effective role in the 
international arena. It will also serve as a confidence building bridge 
between India and its neighbours which will hopefully ease the 
Browing burden of defence expenditure. Further, it will harness 
India's academic and other expertise to work on regional issues and 
thereby increase India's knowledge and understanding of regional 
Problems and specific conditions in the neighbourhood and thus 
enable it to tackle them better. 
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Summary 
History is full of controversial issues. 


There are two types of controversies—those concerning facts 
and those concerning the significance, relevance and inter- 
pretation of a set of facts. 


Only those controversial issues can be appropriately taught 
which are within the competence of the group, аге of 
interest and importance to the class, are not too ‘hot’ at 
the moment, and for which adequate time and material is 
available. 


Teacher should be adequately equipped with the latest 
knowledge and research about the issue, He must .refrain 
from indoctrinating children with his own opinion or con- 
victions. 'He should give training to the pupils in the use 
of sources. 


Evaluation 


What do you understand by controversial issues in history? 
Give some examples of controversial issues in Indian history. 
How should the history teacher teach them in the class? 


“History might be said to give us a series of different but 
incompatible portraits of the past, each reflecting it from а 
different point of view." Elucidate. How do you propose 
teaching controversial topics? 


What principles should be borne in mind by a teacher while 
teaching controversial issues? 


What care would you observe while discussing controversial 
problems with your class? JIlustrate your answer by referring 
some problems. f 


Discuss the teacher’s role in the teaching of controversial 
topics. ң 


Collateral Reading 


Ghosh, K.D., Creative Teaching of History, Bombay: Oxford 
University Press, 1951. ' 


ена History in Secondary Schools, New Delhi: NCERT, 


Vajreswari, R., Handbook for History e. : 
Mined ла аш OY. Teachers; Bombay 
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History Teaching and National 
Integration 


“National integration cannot be built by brick and mortar, it can- 
not be built by chisel and hammer. It has to grow silently in the 
minds and hearts of men.” X 

—Dr S. Radhakrishnan 


“Political integration has already taken place to some exient, but 
what I am after is something much deeper than that—an emo- 
tional integration of the Indian people so that we might be 
welded into one nation and made into one strong national unit 
maintaining at the same time all our wonderful diversity.” 

—J. Nehru 


Ours is a vast county with a very ancient past. A peep into 
е pages of history shows а continuous conflict between 
centripetal and centrifugal forces. Whereas geographical unity of 
һе country, the feeling of sacredness of the motherland and the 
main streams of a common culture have been the cementing factors, 
linguistic differences, social distinctions, religious differences, local 
and regional loyalties, economic disparities, etc., have been weaken- 
mg our national life. Patriotism (a noble sentiment,) appears to 
have assumed the connotation of love of regional language, one’s 
Own culture, one’s own caste and so on. So much so thata river 
that flows through two or more states has become a subject of con- 
ict not only between two or more states but also between two 
Ordinary individuals who.may happen to discuss it іп а roadside 
Safe. We are fighting for the distribution of waters even. 


1, Jt is hard to believe that the country that boasts of the third 
largest technically trained manpower, claims to be the tenth largest 
Industria] nation, and derives its cultural heritage from two great 
€Xponents. of non-violence in human civilization—Gautam Buddha 
and Mahatma Gandhi—is now stricken by pestilence of communal 
Carnage like very few other nations of the same ranking in historic- 
al richness. 
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Itis ironical that the month of release of ‘Gandhi а Great 
Apostle of Peace’ was also the month of Baroda riots. Similarly, the 
time-tested traditions of communal harmony were forgotten by the 
people of Hyderabad. Innocent people, both Hindus and Muslims 
have suffered alike. How did the trouble start? Unfortunately, two 
places of worship—one each of Hindus and Muslims—were found 
desecrated in two different parts of the city and this sent the 
people into a fury. Іп Punjab, two closely related: communities— 
Hindus and Sikhs—have lost their heads and thirst foreach other's 
blood. Something is drastically wrong not only with the way we 
have grown up as a nation but also with our existence as а civili- 
zation. 


And, yet today, as never before we must stand as one nation. 
The tendencies of parochialism, linguism, communalism, egoism аге 
posing a serious challenge. Unless steps are taken to create an 
emotional upsurge amongst the people for national unity, the 
fissiparous tendencies in the people may lead to serious conse- 
quences. History may repeat itself and India may be parcelled 
into several antagonistic states. No nation can flourish or exist 
long without the unity of spirit. The'choice before us is unity or 
destruction. We must, therefore, hold together as a single, compact, 
undivided nation or we will fall to pieces. We must achieve and 
consolidate the unity of India. Without it nothing worthwhile can 
be accomplished. If we wish to retain our hard won freedom, 
national emotional integration has to be our natural.tune because 
once the people are integrated emotionally, i.e., once they start 
feeling as one nation, there will not be any further difficulty to 
national solidarity. National emotional inregration is therefore, 
the greatest. need of the hour. 


What is National Emotional Integration 


“National integration” in the words of Dorothy Thompson, ^is 
a feeling that. binds the citizens of a country.” For Preston “Тһе 
job is to inculcate knowledge of our country, pride in it, and res- 
pectforthe best in our national, environment, aspirations, ап 
traditions, and a wish to improve our country,” ? 


National integration means bringing about economic, social and 
cultural differences prevailing among people within tolerable range. 
It implies doing away with inter-state Prejudices based on linguistic 
and cultural differences. It aims at fostering increasing respect and 
affection for those belonging to other cultural and ethnic groups. It 
consists in saving people from sectional Prejudices and pre-posses- 
sions. It creats and strengthens in them attributes of patriotism and 
па опар pige With the result, basic loyalties аге liberalised and 
existing antagonisms are minimised. Natio i i 
implies a realisation of the fact that there саң тте tie кыш 


1. R.C. Preston, Teaching World Understanding, p 7. 
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The feeling of overall oneness of the nation results in fostering 
National integration. 


What is emotional integration? Emotional integration is not 
geographical, economic, social or political; it is the intellectual in- 
tegration which education can accomplish as the first target later to 
be followed by functional integration. The intellect functioning in 
the cause of national integration can be given the name of emotional 
Integration. An emotionally integrated community gives us the 
feeling of espousing a common cause and gives up old loyalty to 
Caste, language, religion, etc. National integration aims at unifying 
the people and not making them conform to one pattern. Instead 
of aiming at lifeless uniformity in thought and action, it gives the 
Progressive realisation that there can be similarities among differ- 
ences. It is a harmonious and healthy blend of sentiments. Emotions 
May centre around an object, a person, а family or a group. If 
these are built around the nation as the centre, the result is national 
€Motional integration. This is manifest in our love for the country, 
feeling of joy in'its prosperity, feeling of resentment when danger 
threatens it. 


Why National Emotional Integration 


We must strive for promoting national emotional integration 
among our pupils for the following reasons: 


(i) To preserve unity in diversity—India is a land full of 
diversities, There are differences in languages, food habits, 
dresses, customs and the ways of life of the people in differ- 
ent parts of the country. There is also common bond of a 
common culture, which binds the individuals into a single 


nation. This unity in diversity has to be emphasised. 


Gi) To ensure rapid social, economic and educational progress— 
India can progress in the various fields if it is united. 


(ii) To enrich the cultural life of the nation by developing the 
culture of the various groups as part of a single nation. 


(iv) To check fissiparous tendencies. 


(V) To ensure security from interval danger and external aggres- 


Sion, 


Role of Education 


it; Education, properly oriented in respect of the knowiedge which 
Imparts, the capacity for thinking which it develops, the training 
9f emotions which it undertakes and the practical activities which it 
organises, can be a potent instrument in making the people of the 
country an integrated nation: It is the ignorance of the other 


People’s ways of living and thinking, ignorance of the democratic 
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and secular nature of our Constitution which strengthen the 
separatist tendencies and it is the function of education to remove 
the ignorance. Education can become an effective laboratory of 
Indian culture in which not merely the culture is examined for the 
maladies and for learning the ways of continuously improving the 
inter-relationship of regional sub-cultures but also for а better 
appreciation of the difference among sub-cultures. Іп order to 
bring about national integration in the country, our schools need to 
make a deliberate effort to reorient their educational programmes 
to educate the children and the youth on the virtues О 
culture and civilization. This reorientation is required under various 
ee school programmes like the aims of education, the con- 
The е teaching process, text-books, the research and so on. 

rough content, methods and devices education should develop 
the following: 


(1) The understanding that India is one nation. 


(2) The understanding that there is a basic unity underlying the 
diversities in India’s culture. 

(3) A legitimate pride in one’s own culture and also an apprecia- 
tion for the culture of others. 

(4) An understanding that throughout India’s history absorp- 
tion of alien cultures and their Indianisation have constantly 
taken place. 


(5) An appreciation that the different parts of the country are 
economically interdependent and that the country faces 
many common problems in the matter of food, health, edu- 


cation, employment, etc., particularly in rural areas. 
(6) That the country’s social and economic progress depends 


upon the cooperation of all parts and all people of India, 
and also upon the balanced development of every part of 


the country. 


(7) А feeling that ‹ 
essential for the attainment of {һе ‹ 
in our Constitution, e.g., progressive democracy, 


and socialist pattern of society. 
(8) Respect for other individuals and their beliefs, irrespective 
of the place of their birth, religion and language. 
(9) An appreciation of steps the country has taken and is taking 
towards the attainment of national integration. 


(10) A skill to subordinate group or local loyalties to loyalty to 
the nation. 


(11) An understanding that tradition and 
tackled and interpreted in an objective way so as tos 


as a sound foundation for a growing society. 


the cooperation and effort of every citizen is 
e country’s ideals enshrined 
secularism 


history have to be 
егуе 
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History and National Integration 


History is the most important school subject for producing a 
Strong feeling of nationalism and integrity of India. History must 
Inspire its students with love of the motherland. It should give us 
а conspicuous view of the long period through which we have 
Maintained the essentials of our culture, assimilated many races, 
Teceived many religions and given shelter to many languages. It 
should be taught as a story of mankind, not a tale of court intrigues. 
murders, battles and religious persecutions. The Indian history 
Should give us a panoramic view of the long period through which 
we have maintained the essentials of culture. Selection of lessons, 
examples of illustrations used in teaching, books suggested for 
Beneral reading—each of these may be used as a source of patriotic 
Influence. 


History Content: History for national integration does not mean 

а distorted view of the past nor does it mean a special write-up for 

Propaganda. It should be an unprejudiced presentation of facts 

ased оп a careful understanding of the past that will lead to 
Scientific history. 


The heritage of India in its two antecedental areas, namely, the 
heritage of conflicts іп its religious, linguistic, economic, political 
and cultural dimensions and the heritage of cultural unity in its 
Projective and maintenance dimensions must be identified. ‘Unity- 

lVersity" may be laid bare before the pupils. It needs to be 
emphasised how India—a geographical unit—has made people 
longing to different faiths, religions, and languages, even different 
Taces fee] that they belong to one country. How people who came 
fom outside ultimately became Indians and were assimilated in the 
culture of this country. The fact needs to be brought home to the 
Pupils that, notwithstanding, India being a land of sharp contrasts 
and baffling variety in language, dress, food, maaners, customs and 
religions, has essentially and fundamentally possessed great unity 
and continuity of culture and that there flows a current of unity 
€spite apparent diversity. Indian history is replete with such exam- 
Ples, Chaitanya of Bengal, Meera of Rajasthan, Eknath of Maha- 
Tashtra and Purandhar Das of Karnataka, felt the same impulse 
and Sang the songs to the glory of God. People from the north 
Went to Rameshvaram in the south and people from the South 
Went to Badrinath in the north. The Hindu saints of Bhakti cult 
and Muslim Sufis influenced each other and the society. It is 
for these reasons perhaps that Nehru said, "Isaw а thousand 
facets or the country of mine, in all their rich diversity and yet 
always with a unifying impression of India upon them.” Thisis a 
true “description not only of the past of India but also of the 
contemporary life of the people. Process of synthesis needs to be 
highlighted. 


The students should also be exposed to the phenomena of 
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"unity-diversity." There were invasions, loots, burning of cities, 
vandalism and massacres of the innocent in the past in India as in 
other countries. The question is why take up old troubles and inject 
the poison into young children? Let such history wait. History 
which emphasises the points of interdependence, cooperation and 
integration should find a place of prime importance in the school 
curriculum. 


There is a predominent cultural unity throughout the country. 
The sanctity of family life is as much emphasised in the south as in 
the north. The marriage ceremonies, the naming ceremonies, etc., 
are much the same in different parts of the country. The system of 
cremating the dead is common to the entire Hindu society. The 
Bengali wife is not, in any way, different from a Punjabi woman in 
the north, west or a woman in the south. The Diwali and Dussehra 
are celebrated with the same enthusiasm everywhere. 


There is an undercurrent of unity even in the different religious 
sects of India. The stories of ancient religious heroes—Rama and 
Krishna—are sung with as much devotion in Tamil Nadu as Jn 
Punjab, U.P. and Bengal. The cow and the Vedas are respected 
throughout the country by the entire Hindu community. The con- 
cept of sixty-eight Tirthas of the Hindus makes India one country 
as some Tirthas are in the far south as Rameshvaram, some ІП the 
extreme north as Kailash and in the extreme east as Jagannath Pur! 
and in the west as Somnath. 


Similar is the case with languages. Though we have 544 dialects 
or more spoken in India, there is only one sacred language me 
literature namely, Sanskrit, acknowledged as such by all sections О 
Hindus irrespective of their area, race, caste and creed. Sanskrit is 
the only vehicle of Hindu theology, philosophy, law and mythology 
throughout the length and breadth of India. ; 

Again, the teacher should emphasise the spirit of tolerance 0 
ini He can emphasise that during the Golden Age M fee ale 
Fahien was impressed by tolerance of the реор Or made 
adopted the policy of religious freedom. Akbar 1 J puis Meere 
conscious efforts to integrate the people politically i С the Widest 
into a single nation. He introduced the pinu бароны ull 
toleration of opinion, of justice to all and thus welde op cl 
classes of the community. Abul Fazl, a great friend, p c» d s 
and guideof Akbar wrote in Ain-i-Akbari: “Тһе king shou 5. 
above all religious differences and should see that religious consider 
ations do not come in the way of the duty which he owes to every 
class and community. Under his all embracing care every one 
should find peace and happiness so that the benefits conferred by 
the shadow of God аге universal.” Thus, religious -tolerance was 
preached and practised in the past and people accepted differences. 
Not only that, in architecture. painting, music and other fine arts 
Ex. finda unique blend of the Persian and the old Indian styles 

xamples such as these can be cited from different periods of Indian 
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history to emphasise the oneness of Indian culture and people 
through the ages. 


A short and simple history of the national movement, dating 
back from the inception of Indian National Congress and culmina- 
ting in the fulfilment of fervently cherished goal of emancipation, 
must be taught to every child before he leaves the school. Thus, 
history, which is a saga of sacrifices willingly made and sufferings 
patiently borne by Indians from all parts of India at the altar of 
freedom, will go a long way in instilling national consciousness -and 
apprising the youth of the price the preceding generations paid for 
freedom. Тһе traditions of the independence movement can give 
the children a peculiar sensitivity to the mission and greatness of 
India. The heroes—Gandhi, Nehru, Patel, Azad, Bose, Dass, 
Bhagat Singh, Pal, Bal and Lal, etc., may be presented as Indian 
heroes irrespective of the areas to which they belong. The students 
should be made fully familiar with the historic events as Quit India 
Movement, the Dandi March, Jallianwala Bagh Tragedy, Declara- 
tion of Complete Independence in 1950, etc. 


The two theatres of Indian history, namely, the Gangetic plain 
and south India should be linked together for highlighting and 
giving proper perspective to the important facets. of history. Such 
an approach will help the children to get a vision of India asa 

Ole. 


_ Every child should be made familiar with Indian Constitution, 
Principles of Indian democracy, our political and economic ideas. 

he ideas of national objectives and national solidarity alone can 
kindle in young people love, loyalty and pride for the country and 
Its people. 


Current events should be given adequate emphasis both in curri- 


culum and methods of teaching. The impact’ of events in the pre- 
independence period and the achievements after independence 
Should be understood in the correct perspective. Similarly, the 
Impact of the world events such as awakening of Japan, the Russian 

evolution, the World Wars, the role of Indians in the Wars, the 

ietnam issue, the Revolution in China, the Chinese and Pakistani 
aggressions against India, the Bangladesh issue etc., need to be 
taught to the students. The students should be made emotionally 


vents. The contemporary W 
hit in the history syllabus. 


The students should also be made familiar with the Five Year 
Plans to impress upon them how India has forged ahead, ''to the 
Service of millions who suffer” and “Чо give reality to our dreams.” 
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History Teaching: Proper teaching of history is one of the best 
ways of creating a sense of Indianness in the students. If history is 
given anew outlook, through proper orientation, the future will 
become more fascinating and hopeful—it will certainly become 
better than the immediate past of frustration and humiliation. This 
will be possible if presentation of history is given proper attention. 
What is required? 


History of India should be presented as a coherent whole : Our 
treatment of history should be so broad-based that the children get 
a vision of the whole country at a particular time. This will enable 
the student to visualise something of the wide-sweep of human 
movements ata time and appreciate the part played by different 
sets of contemporary people. For example, when Harsha was ruling 
in the north, Pulakesin II, the powerful Chalukya king who defeated 
Harsha, was ruling іп the south and trying to consolidate his big 
empire, the Battle of Talikota was fought in the south which dis- 
integrated a big empire like Vijayanagara. 


History should be presented in an objective way * It should be 
presented in a perspective to develop wholesome and desirable 
attitudes in the minds of children towards various happenings. No 
cultural history of a nation, as ancient and as varied as India, can 
be expected not to have "situations of conflict” in its trajectory. 
Such situations of conflict have to be handled cautiously. Issues 
like Aurangzeb and Shivaji, Shivaji and Afzal Khan must be hand- 
led carefully. While dealing with Aurangzeb and Shivaji, the teacher 
should point out that both were great heroes who fought against 
each other for their high ideals. Shivaji tried to liberate the oppres- 
sed from the Mughal rule because by this time, Mughal state had 
lost its national character, thus, he was justified in defying the 
Mughals. So, to paint Shivaji as a robber and Aurangzeb asa devil, 
is notin the interests of national solidarity. Similarly, teaching 
about Shivaji and Afzal Khan episode, the teacher can tell 
that there was a great misunderstanding and distrust prevailing at 
that time. Naturally, both were fully prepared for self-defence. In 
the interest of national and emotional integration, great care needs 
to be exercised while handling such situations. The whole approach 
should be open-minded and objective so as to develop critical think- 
ing among the pupils. They must be trained to differentiate facts 
from opinions. 


, Emphasis should be on cultural synthesis : While teaching Indian 
history, emphasis should be laid on the contributions of different 
peoples and cultures and synthesis wrought through the ages. It 
needs to be emphasised how social and religious reformers, political 
leaders, poets, philosophers and scientists—from all parts of India 
have helped and contributed in the pool of Indian culture. 
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History Text-books 


Proper history text-books can help in promoting national integ- 
ration. Text-books should give an objective account of forces and 
trends which synthesised and fused various patterns of thought 
and modes of life resulting in the present composite Indian culture. 
It is essential that histories of different regions are prepared ina 
well-coordinated manner with an all India approach but without 
sacrificing historical truths in any manner. This will. make the 
pupils aware of inter-cultural differences, help them to recognise 
the common humaneness which bind sub-cultures together into one 
single nation and accept different ways of meeting human needs 
and aspirations. 


The text-books should highlight the memorable role of heroes of 
national stature who kept burning the torch of feedom at the 
gloomiest hour. 


The text-books should not only deal with the glories of the past 
achievements but also make a significant mention of the future 


aspirations of resurgent people of India. 


Researches need to be taken up in the realistic contemporary 
Indian culture to guide the text-book writers of Indian history. 
Pamphlets, teaching guides, maps, models and manuals of field trips 
тау be made available to promote national consciousness and 


Strengthen national solidarity. 


It is fortunate that the NCERT and Central Board of Secondary 
Education are making special efforts to see to it that history does 
help in promoting national consciousness. Dubey has even said: 

If history and heritage can help arouse nobler emotions and 
Eene the divine properties, immense good may be done to the 
осте{у.” 


Supplementary: Booklets 


The people need to be educated in national integration. The 
government should bring out a series of booklets in all languages 
Containing reproductions of newspaper reports of certain happen- 
ings which аге sure to have a salutary effect on the people's think- 
ing. The reports should be read out and explained to illiterate 
People. Let us just list a few of the reports worthy of being given 
Wide publicity : the whole world knows that Moradabad was, not 
long ago, witness to communal violence but how many in our own 
country, know that in October 1982, a big ‘rajagaddi’ procession to 
mark the coronation of Lord Rama was taken out through the main 
streets of that town in an atmosphere of communal brotherhood? 
Many Muslims set up welcome arches and received the procession 
which had started from the Hathiwala Mandir. Prominent among 
those who participated in the Ramlila was the Imam of the town, 


Dr Kamal Fahim. 
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Similarly on November 14, 1982, Hindus of Fatehgarh took out 
a “Tazia” procession to mark Moharram. Earlier that year Muslims 
of the town had presented а tableau of Goddess Kali (which was 
adjudged the best) to mark the Ramlila celebrations. The Tazia 
procession was sponsored by the Fatehgarh Ramlila Parishad which 
had earlier set up a ""Sarvadharma Bandhutva Committee.” 


Again, in October 1982, a five-member team led by a junior 
engineer of Banaras, Mr Satyanand Bhattacharya launched a 
“Delhi-Calcutta-Yamuna-Ganga” boat expedition to promote com- 
munal amity and national integration. On August 29, the same 
year, a Muslim couple of Godog, near Hubli in Karnataka, offered 
the first puja to the Ganesh idol on Ganesh Chaturthi. On October 
15, nearly one million Hindus and Muslims jointly observed the 
"Urs" of the famous Sufi saint, Haji Waris Ali Shah, at Deva 
Sharif near Lucknow. It is a Muslim festival organised by Hindus, 
and itis widely believed that the saint wanted it to coincide with 
Karva-chauth. 


А сору of the will written by Babar, the founder of Mughal 
dynasty, to his son, Humayun, and now in the State Library of 
Bhopal, testifies to Babar’s secularism : “Hindustan is inhabited 
by people of many religions." It says, adding : “Thank God that 
he had made you the king of this country. Render justice in an 
impartial manner, respect the sentiments of all religions and never 
destroy the place of worship of any religion.” 


Again, it is a fact that coins minted by the Muslim rulers during 
the medieval period have the images of Hindu Gods. According to 
P.L. Gupta, former Director of Archives and Museums at Patna, 
Akbar’s coins had the images of Lord Rama and Sita with inscrip- 
tions in thé Devanagari script. . 


їп Punjab, а chariot now in the possession of Gurchet Singh at 
Bhai Roopa village near Rampura Phul is believed to have been 
presented by a Muslim craftsman of Kashmir to Guru Ram Das at 
Amritsar. Not only this, even today hundreds of Pakistanis are 
said to assemble every Friday on their side of the border in the 
Ramgarh sector to pray at the “Samadhi” of Baba Ajit Singh 
Manhas in Chamalial village near Jammu. 


On August 28, 1983, the Kendri Guru Singh Sabha honoured 
Dr Jai Bhagwan Goel, Professor in the Department of Hindi О 
Kurukshetra University. Mr Kirpal Singh, Head priest of Akal 
Takht, presented a “агора” and Rs 1100 to Dr Goel at a function 
held at Gurdwara Bangla Sahib Delhi, for his contribution to Sik 


literature. Dr Goyal h i i Guru 
Partap Suraj ou as worked on Bhai Santosh Singh, 


The Ahmediya communit 
The 1 y has brought out the holy Quran ! 
Punjabi. The translation of Quran in Hindi too is being done. 
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Mr Ashu Ram Arya, Secretary of the Vishwa Ved Parishad has 
translated the Rig Veda and Yajur Veda in Urdu—thus has made 
Possible the reading of the invaluable scriptures by 20 crore Urdu- 
knowing persons. They can now go through these yast resources of 
divine knowledge and wisdom. The Vedas revealed by God at the 
time of human creation for the guidance and welfare of mankind 
through four rishis, are beacon of divine light for the onward march 
of humanity, In a world torn by strife, violence and hatred the 
teachings of the Vedas are more valid than ever before. They 
Preach the gospel of brotherhood, world peace and the oneness of 
mankind. p 


Such instances of communal harmony inherent in our cultural 
fabric can easily be multiplied. Тһе Government and the univer- 
Sities should catalogue such cases and give them the maximum 
Publicity to promote national integration. : 


. In addition to the above, it needs to be emphasised in the read- 
ing material of different varieties that the limited economic develop- 
ment the country has seen over the years has provided the necessary 
Sinews for national unity. Raw materials from one part of the 
Country feed mills in another. Punjab's wheat and paddy go to Kerala 
as Kerala's coffee and cashewnuts come to Punjab. Тһе textiles of 
Gujarat are as dependent on the demand from West Bengal as the 
atter's products are the need of Gujarat. 


. .Allstates are dependent on one another in the fields of power, 
irrigation and heavy industry. The people are free to move from 
One city to another, that makes the cities Indian rather than provin- 
Cial in character. The IAS and IPS services have also helped 
develop a wide, all-India outlook. 

The efforts at implementation ofthe ideals of social, political, 
and economic equality can strengthen the bonds among the people 
In different parts of the country. The most important thing today 
18 to prevent whatever ethos has developed over the decades from 
being splintered and destroyed. Education can play а crucial role. 


Techniques for Promoting National Emotional Integration 


A number of techniques could be used for promoting national 
emotional integration : 


^ 
l. Singing of the National Anthem and other patriotic songs 
Can go along way in creating in the mind of the young a rightful 
Pride in their country. 
2. Symposia, debates and discussions on topics of secular 


Dature, besides increasing the thinking capacity of the pupils, will 
Widen their mental horizon about the diversification of their coun- 
try. 
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3. Stimulating children to read newspapers and books of non- 
communal nature, throwing light on the contributions of national- 
ists, will also help in creating national attitude. 


4. Acquainting children with the national projects and conse- 
quent progress will make them conscious of the greatness of their 
country. 


5. Talks may be given to the pupils on the living and food 
habits of people in different parts of the country to create better 
understanding. 


6. Festivals pertaining to different sections of the community, 
may be celebrated with national outlook. They are the symbols of 
our cultural heritage and can be exploited to bring home to child- 
ren the essentially basic unity of the Indian culture and their 
national background. 


7. The celebrations of national days and secular festivals can 
also go a long way in promoting national consciousness. Once their 
imagination is aroused and they become emotionally aware of the 
significance of such occasions and demonstrations of our cultural 
solidarity, the festivals would be increasingly creative of a sense of 
community and national coherence. 


8. Documentaries and school broadcasts can promote national 
consciousness in students by highlighting the synthesising trend in 
Indian culture. 

9, Exhibitions on the way of life of people living in different 
parts can help to achieve emotional integration. 


10. Educational institutions can be helped in formulating 
“sisterhood programmes” among themselves. These programmes 
would envisage the visits of selected students of their institutions on 
reciprocal basis and provide opportunities for cultural activities, 
which will help them to lay down irrational prejudices arising from 
narrow considerations of regions and groups. These contacts wil 


help in promoting cross-cultural understanding. 


It is high time we understood the disease from which our civili- 
zation suffers, The task involves a voluntary self-analysis by each one 
of usespecially by our opinion makers—the press, the politicians, 
the educationists, etc. Unless we undertake this task immediately 
and in right earnest, we may soon pass into history as the com- 


placent citizens of a wounded civilisation. Shall we heed this 
warning? 


Summary 


l. National integration is the greatest need of the hour. 


2. eee can play a big role in promoting national integ- 
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3. 


History is the most important school subject for the purpose 
of producing a strong sentiment of national integration. To 
enable history to play its part, it needs to be rewritten in an 
unprejudiced form. Its content should be reoriented, text- 
books should be purged of all that is anti-national. The 
teacher should be extra careful in handling the situations of 


conflict. 

Different techniques like symposia, debates, discussions, 
talks, celebration of national days and secular festivals, 
exhibitions, etc., should be used to promote nationalism 
among the pupils. 


Evaluation 


What is national integration? Discuss its need and import- 
ance. 
History teaching should not aim at chauvinism. It should 
foster patriotism which is not narrow? Explain the state- 
ment, 


. How can history teaching be reoriented to be a significant 


factor in national integration? 


How would you teach history to fight against forces of dis- 
integration and promote those of integration? 


“We do not yet have a well-built historical pageant of India 
that will highlight and give the proper perspective to the 
important facets of history." Discuss the statement. What 
topics need to be included in the course of history to give 
proper perspective to the important facets of history? 


How far do you accept education for national integration 
as anaim of history teaching? What techniques do you 
suggest to promote national integration? 
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Developing International 
Understanding 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be constructed. 


А “Education shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or religious groups and 
shall further the activities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace.’ 


(Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights) 


Explosive World Situation 


We are living today in a shrinking world. The speed of modern 
Communication and transportation and the range and destruc- 
tiveness of modern weapons have erased the margin of distance and 
time. Conflict, in any part of the world, has a direct bearing on the 
life of man in the street. It is common knowledge that the world 
is divided into armed camps. А race of armaments is going on. 
Every minute the world spends $1.3 million for military purposes. 
The world's stockpile of nuclear weapons represents ап explosive 
force over 5,000 times greater than all the munitions used in World 

ar II. 


With the unleashing of а new cold war and the clouds ofa hot 
war looming large on the horizon, the question of peace and disarm- 
àment assumes importance everywhere in the world. The deve- 
loping countries probably face a special danger in that their regions 
could be major theatres of war. 


And the threat of war is by no means so remote as it is sometimes 
made out to be. The rapid expansion of the U.S. and NATO 
Military bases across the world, the destabilisation campaign against 
hewly independent, sovereign states like Nicaragua in central 
America and Angola, Zimbabwe and Mozambique in Southern and 
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South Tropical Africa, the use of mercenaries against a war-torn 
Kampuchea in Indo-China, and the creeping annexation of more 
and more Arab territories in West Asia by Israel are but a few 
signs of this reality. The world is becoming more violent, accord- 
ing toa U.S. report. Forty wars are now being fought and these 
have already killed five million people. Three times this number 
may have been wounded, says Martin Bailey of The Observer, 
London. The Washington-based Centre for Defence Information, 
an independent research organisation lists five conventional wars 
between nations and 35 internal guerrilla struggles and civil wars. 
Forty-five of the world's 164 nations who are at war are spending 
$ 528 million on their armed forces. Four and a half million soldiers 
are directly involved in conflicts. It is obvious that the present 
world situation is far from comforting. The shadow of rivalry 
and confrontation among the great powers is cast in many corners 
of the globe. Policies of intervention and interference were mani- 
fest in different regions threatening the peace and stability of many 
a vulnerable nation. 


Repeated attempts to halt the race for armaments, especially in 
respect of nuclear weapons, have failed over the years. Instead, 
the nuclear have-nots have tried to follow in the footsteps of the 
haves, either for reasons of prestige or from a sense of insecurity. 
Most of. the nations including the superpowers are busy spending 
оп arms and weapons of mass destruction with the result that the 
world today is sitting on 50,000 nuclear warheads with a destruction 
capacity equal to one million Hiroshima type bombs. 


It is said one of the superpowers is talking of and seems to be 
preparing for tactical nuclear strikes and a limited nuclear war on 
the assumption of an inevitable and decisive nuclear war; and what 
is probably much worse is conditioning the minds of people to 
tolerate the idea of nuclear war. 


And there is the threat ofa global nuclear war: a very real 
threat, indeed, with the unprecedented arms build-up by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation led by the United States of America: 
with the rapid expansion of the U.S. military bases across the globe, 
particularly in the developing world, with the provocative deploy- 
ment of the new Pershing II and Cruise missiles іп Western Europe; 
the initiation of the Neutron Bomb era; the planned manufacture 
ofthe MX missiles: and the stepping up of aggression against 
sovereign states of the developing world in West and South-East 
Aene Latin America and South Africa. There can be little doubt 
ihe We world, today, is closer to Armageddon than it ever was, 
that the demand for peace and disarmament is a demand for ensur- 
Ho, Ше further existence of humankind. It has to be worked out 
done face demand can be realised especially in a situation where 

9'ding the reins of the world’s mightiest military power аге 
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intent оп pursuing an aggressive course even against the opposition 
of their own people. 


. Itneeds to be remembered that missile mathematics will get 
increasingly irrelevant as more and more people realise that the 
sum total of war equals zero. Wars are made by men and not 
missiles alone; not by the warheads which perform the deed, but by 
the soreheads who drive the globe towards conflict. 


Who wants war and why? Who benefits? Who is driving the 
world towards a final conflict and how? What would be the cost of 
war in the nuclear era? And against whom? are the question marks, 


The enemy is the arms race spurred on by the insatiable appetite 
of the multinational armament manufacturers of the West, their 
representative patrons in governments and the combined military 
machine of these governments, а machine which swallows up labour, 
time, metals, energy, much needed resources and finances. 


The enemy is the leadership of this military complex not the 
people of any nation. The President of the United States has gone 
9n record as saying that a nuclear war is winnable and that 

only" 20 million of his countrymen would die in such a conflict. 
(How reassuring for his countrymen?) Some right wing FRG leaders 
have gone so far as to say they are “bored” with detente, 


The military budget embarked upon by the Reagan Adminis- 
tration is the costliest ever in the history of humankind: 1.6 trillion 
dollars. This means that if the world had spent one million dollars 
a day since the birth of Christ on welfare, it would still be spend- 
ing less than half of what the Reagan Administration would have 
spent on arms between 1982 and 1986. 


We have to remember that war springs from crises. Crisis 
emanates from economic breakdown. Economic breakdown is the 
ultimate destiny of all unequal societies, all societies based on social 
and economic inequality and exploitation, social oppression, all 
forms of inequalities in these societies where they are still the order 
of the day. Gandhiji understood this when he wrote in 1938 that 

Real disarmament cannot come unless the nations of the' world 


Cease to exploit one another." 


Time has come to expose those self-appointed international 
consultants on ‘‘Human Rights" who аге today endangering the 
ultimate and most fundamental of all human rights: The right 
of the human race to Existence. People have tobe educated on 
how this race of armaments is impeding development in every 
sector and everywhere. To give examples for emphasis: while 
$ 650 million аге being spent every year on armaments, 800 million 
people around the world continue to suffer from hunger and want. 
According to a UNICEF report, about 40,000 children died of 
malnutrition every day, in 1982, in underdeveloped countries. 
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As much money is being spent on one nuclear aircraft carrier as 
would be sufficient to pay for 28 million tonnes of wheat which 
can provide food for a majority of these hapless victims. It is 
estimated that even a 10 per cent reduction in military spending 
by Security Council members as suggested in the U.S.S.R. sponsored 
U.N. resolution, could help solve the problems of worldwide 
hunger, disease and illiteracy, 


The arms race is causing an unbearable strain even on the 
people of those rich industrialised “Welfare” States themselves. As 
the eminent economist, J.K. Galbraith has observed, “‘the U.S. 
military expenditure is linked to an assault on social expenditure. 
The U.S. budgetary allocations for social programmes (medical 
care, education, old age pension, food rations, etc.) in 1981-82 were 
cut by $ 35.2 billion in order to make funds available for adding 
more teeth to the army through the record high peace-time defence 
budget of 226.3 billion dollars. The U.S. Census Bureau esti- 
mates that $ 11.4 billion are needed to raise 25.5 million poor people 
above the line defined as ‘black poverty.’ And this amount is the 
cost of only one batch of B-1 bombers". 


While the Nato member states’ military spending rose from 149.5 
billion dollars in 1975 to $ 225 billion in 1980 the number of un- 
employed in these countries too increased from three million to 
20.5 million people during the same period, while inflation running 
at15 per cent, resulted in а sharp decline іп the real wages of 


working people. 


Economists say that growing expenditure on armaments make 
less and less funds available for civilian spheres. This leads to 
curtailment of civilian production, deceleration of the economic 
growth rate and other negative phenomena. For instance, ап esti- 
mate made by Employment Research Associates of the United 
States, quoted by the Time magazine showed that a sum of $1 
billion invested in missiles production creates 14,000 jobs. Тһе use 
of the ваше amount, say in public health would create 48,000 new 
jobs or 250 per cent more. 


.The growing entanglement of the developing countries in the 
suicidal arms race is evident from the fact that their share їп the 
world arms expenditure has risen from nine per cent in 1971 to 17 
per cent in 198], totalling more than 100 billion dollars a year. 
This is roughly three times the total aid received by the developing 
countries from abroad. The Asean member countries increased 
their military spending from $ 5.5 billion іп, 1980 to $ 7.6 billion іп 
1982. Pakistan too increased its defence budget from Rs 18.24 
billion in 1981-82 to Rs. 22.09 billion in 1982-83. 


How wasteful these ¢ i 
following: ese expenditures аге can be gauged from the 
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—the cost of one F-16 fighter bomber—$ 670 million—is enough 
to finance as many as eight W.H.O. programmes to eradicate small- 
Pox in the world; А 


—the cost of опе tank—$ 5 million—is sufficient to equip 520 
Classrooms; 


—the cost of three submarines—$ 750 million—can provide 
housing facilities to the homeless persons in the world. 


—the cost of 15 modern destroyers—$3,000 million—would- 
be enough to provide 1,200 million people with potable water till 


„the cost of one MX missile would be enough to plant 200 
million new trees, irrigate one million hectares of agriculture land, 
feed 50 million starving children. 


, —While.the world spends one million dollars on arms in а single 
minute, 30 children the world over die of hunger in the same time. 


The unfortunate fact isthat there are, in our world, 600 million 
malnourished people, 800 million illiterate, 850 million who live іп 
conditions of absolute poverty, and 1,500 million who have little or 
NO access at all to medical facilities. Can we afford the destruction 
of valuable resources because of a nuclear war? Disarmament 
апа development, in fact, аге inextricably intertwined; we must 
achieve the goal of universal disarmament, especially nuclear 
disarmament, before a global holocaust intervenes. 


How to save the world froma nuclear holocaust is the problem 
9f problems to which the politicians and statesmen, the educa- 
tionists and the educators must apply themselves. The crusade for 
Реасе and disarmament must be launched to save humanity. If 
Benuine disarmament, both nuclear and conventional, could come 
about and even a small fraction of the hundreds of bil ions of 
dollars each year could be diverted towards the development of the 
third world countries and the amelioration of the economic and 
Social problems which they face now, that would provide a solid 

ase for a more equitable international economic order. 


Mrs Indira Gandhi, addressing the 38th United Nations General 
Assembly sessions on behalf of India and 100 other non-aligned 
nations very aptly said, “Ошг plea for peace is not out of superior 
Virtue but because peace is indispensable, because the present mili- 
tary technology threatens the extinction of the human race. No 
Peace today, no life tomorrow." We must realise, that іп our 
World the only form of existence is co-existence, not just among 
Ourselves but co-existence of all peoples and countries .That realisa- 
tion must still be made to dawn upon all governments and the 


People of the world. 
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And yet, today as never before, peace is the universal demand 
right from the new born babe to the grown up adult—here, there 
and everywhere. The world of sorrow, cold war and competition 
needs to be converted into a world of smiles, co-existence and 
co-operation. This will be possible through international under- 
standing. We must make efforts to cut at the root of misunder- 
standing because these have led to dissensions which have further 
led to wars causing destruction of the things we prize most— peace, 
prosperity, culture, civilisation and so on. 


There are two incontroversial facts in the present day world— 
the inevitability of internatiomal contact and the increasing power 
of destruction available to the world's nations. Equally, there are 
two hopeful prospects, - the possibility of greater common under- 
standing through the multiplication of contacts and the immense 
possibility for constructive work through the mutual cooperation 
of the peoples of all nations. The challenge of the latter two pros- 

. pects is an educational one. Thus, education can accomplish not а 
little in building up right international outlook and healthy attitudes 
among the future citizens of the world. Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed. Only right education can do the job...it can 
create attitudes that may lead to better international understanding 
and cooperation; it can foster world loyalties, a sense of moral 
values and faith in the human spirit. One of the main purposes of 
education should be to help the pupils to understand the momentous 
changes going on in the world around them and appreciate the 
need for cooperation with peoples of other nationalities, races an 
creeds. Education on international lines can make the citizens © 
tommorrow the torchbearers of peace and enlightenment. 


Our Constitution in its Article 51 clearly states that: 


The State shall endeavour to 
(a) promote international peace and security; 


(b) maintain just and honourable relations between nations; 


(c) foster respect for international law and treaty obligations in 
the dealings of organised peoples with one another; and 


(d) dium Be settlement of international disputes by arbitra- 


It is obvious, we as a nation, are commi intai our- 
аме da between nations. In iur ie оа аѕ а 
ей an pends on peaceful co-existence. This idea has to be instill- 
egin he иШ s of ү young at the impressionable period of their 
ues gay that education should include in the programme: 
Kiev ge, attitudes and skills which enable the children to unde! 

r some of the global relationships in the modern world. 
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Implications of International Understanding 


Қ For the promotion of international understanding, it is essential 


1. Know and understand how people on other lands live; 


2. Recognise the humaneness which underlies all differences in 
culture; 


3. Work for a fair and just world order with security, freedom 
and fair play for all people; 


4, Maintain interest in world affairs; 


5. Recognise and help to solve world problems according to 
Practices of democracy; 


6. Appreciate the contribution of all people to world citizenship 
and that there is a human culture; 


7. Combine love of one’s own country with а broad social 
consciousness towards the problems of the world; 


8. Understand the economic and cultural factors which make 
the world an interdependent community of nations; 


9.. Respect the dignity and worth of man by giving him equality 
of rights and opportunities; 


10. Take world as one unit: 


ll. Believe in common values and goals for the world commu- 


nity; 2 
12. Understand that victories of peace аге greater than victories 
of war. 


This is what we have to strive for through education. 


The Role of History 


Curriculum in general, and history teaching in particular, can 
help а Jot in establishing а пем social order in which every man 1s 
а citizen of the world. History is a field of study that easily lends 
itself for fostering international understanding but can also ruin it 
altogether. It depends on how the facts of history are presented 
and interpreted. Facts and events need to be presented in the larger 
Perspective of mankind in preference to regional framework. While 
Teferring to the historical events and facts, it may be proved that 
Wars and other international conflicts аге not unavoidable as some 
People maintain, but are precisely the conditions created by groups 
ОЁ men, Causes of war, in particular, should be explained with 


critical analysis. Economic factors, religious and political fanaticism, 
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fear and distrust should be spotlighted as some of the major causes 
that bring about international conflicts and wars. 


History should be so presented as to link progress with peace 
not as a series of intrigues, aggressions and devastations, pillages 
and conquests organised by kings and rulers, despots and dictators, 
the deeds and misdeeds of our emperors and statesmen, the dates of 
their births and deaths; and their triumphs and defeats. The cultural 
of history, the social history and the history of sciences must get 
adequate attention along with the political history so that the 
foundations could be laid for the understanding of the complex 
economic problems. The unique features of social history and the 
-diverse cultural patterns of the different countries of the world need 
to be understood. Why not teach history as a struggle of man to 
reach beyond himself to approximate to the ideal of freedom and 
a human awakening ? Why should it not look upon nations , great 
and small as participants in a common enterprise, some, forward in 
their undertakings, others restricted in their efforts, unequal in their 
contribution, but equal in their desires and will for peace an 
progress ? 


The evolutionary aspect of the history of man needs careful рге” 
sentation. The major inventions and discoveries of man through the 
ages in various parts of the world should be given due weightage. 
Discoveries and inventions should be viewed as the cumulative COD" 
tributions to the progress of mankind. Тһе rise and fall of many 
civilisations and their distinct contributions to the culture of тап 
should be highlighted. Тһе pupils should be made familiar with 
the main course of human history, in varied aspects of unity an 
diversity, change and development. 


While teaching history, the fact which needs to be brought home 
to the pupils is that races and nations had never lived in comp ete 
isolation but were influenced by each other. These influences hav? 
increased enormously in the present century. The inter-dependence 
of nations needs to be stressed particularly with reference to POSU 
war developments and the role of UNO in the progress and develop” 
ment of many countries of the world. The UNESCO and its СО 


tribution to the progress of i i а шро? 
O AEA prog mankind needs to be impresse 


A simplified bird's eye vi 7 i 15 
А eye view of world history given to the stude? 
san alep help international understanding. Knowledge of differens 
develor охоте, economy, technology, literature and art woul 
Sides ar ^ ildren an idea that "each country is like a flower in 
the pupils Эд le nd has beauty and fragrance of its own." Thus 
that, in spite of ‘this ын "c the diversity of culture and realise 
> rsity, В à :eu—nni 
common human feelings und Ser bo алады ман M 
Ж ын г history should be objective, Opportusitie® 
ed for studying and analysing the prejudices of colour 
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тасе, religion, culture, language in the light of objective facts. - This 
will help in the eradication of prejudices. Knowledge promotes 
understanding. 


Minority groups, other races and other nationalities should be 
Presented justly and fairly. The slogan, “Му country right or 
wrong” is full of malice towards all. It must be discarded straight- 
away. Unpleasant facts and undesirable conduct should not be 
ignored but they should be placed in proper perspective. Controver- 
Sial issues should be presented objectively. It is the duty of the 
teacher to lay bare before the pupils the truth. Bias and prejudice 
Should have no place in teaching. i 


The treatment of political conflicts is an important issue in 

furthering the cause of international understanding. The glorifica- 
Поп of the past rulers of our own country and presentation of the 
tulers of other countries as villains indicates a false sense of nationa- 
lism. Тһе projection of nationalism to the remotest past is respon- 
sible for giving a wrong colouring to events. Migration of peoples 
Tom one part to another, whether peaceful or otherwise, should be 
recognised as а part of history. We should accept the events as such 
and emphasise that the people act according to the mores of their 
times. Careful presentation of history can go a long way in develop- 
ing a healthy international outlook in the pupils. 
t to international events heshould 
be given the sense of "space and location as affecting human 
action.” He must have a vivid concept of the globe, where he can see 
all its parts in terms of the whole and his own country In interrela- 
tionships. This will enable him to have the realisation that inter- 
National contact, conflict and cooperation in the modern world is 
inevitable. He will realise the importance of contact, the ways to 
enhance co-operation and the ways to avoid conflict. 


The idea reedom, dignity, equality and brotherhood 
Should be ica Education [à history should help us grow 
Mature and free, to flower in love and goodness, to Increase wisdom 
and virtue. We should work for general renewal of humanity. If 
enough men and women arise in each community who are free from 
racial and religious fanaticism, who will oppose strenuously every 

ind of mental and moral tyranny, who will develop, in place of an 
angular national spirit, a sound world view, we will get near the 


Concept of one earth and one family. 
History books should be written with a view to eliminate national 
animosities and prejudices. In the words of Lord Russell: “Тһе 
istory books should carefully abstain from glorification of any one 
Member at the expense of any other. They should make past wars 


tween nations appear as foolish." 
The histories of the different countries need to be rewritten {0 


In order to make the child aler 
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give them an international slant because most of the time, historical 
facts have been given with certain bias and prejudice. In the inter- 
pretation of historical events, facts and figures, details and descrip- 
tions have been distorted. Significant accounts have been omitted. 
Facts quoted out of context have changed the nature and colours of 
historical events. For instance, Asian history presented from 
European point of view has neither been history nor Asian, There 
are glaring omissions and distorted accounts. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that historical facts are presented in clear and objective per- 
spective. 


Indian History in World Perspective 


A peep into the pages of history reveals that from the ancient pe- 
riod, India was having cultural and trade relations with other count- 
ries and never lived in isolation. The series of invasions, starting with 
the Aryans, show that in spite of the natural frontiers, India coul 
never escape from the major events that shaped Asia and Europe. 
The cultural links with the eastern and western countries, throug 
land and sea, are the interesting aspects of history. The remains О 
temples, buildings, etc., and the coins in Central Asia and Malay? 
Archipelago have proved beyond doubt that Indians, in the ancient 
period, had played a distinguished part in moulding the civilisation 
and culture of the vast regions in the continent of Asia which He 
beyond the Himalayas and the sea. Similarly, from the dawn, 9 
history, India had commercial contacts with other countries. Ric 
pepper, spices, pearls, ivory, cotton, etc., were exported to Easter? 
and Western countries, thus fostering international contacts. 


. Discoveries at Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro and the Boghus Ko! 
DREW clearly show that India had close cultural connections 
Es h Western Asia. With Alexander's invasion, India an 

estern Asia became more closely connected with each other. 


With the establishment of the I j trian 

: 4 ndo-Greek Parthian and Вас 

kingdoms, India's relations with Rome and Greece became то 

к Indians borrowed a good deal from Greece in astrolog” 
rt and literature. Trade with Rome greatly enriched India. 


India had ties with N i i 

: 3 orthern countries like Bactria, 

е China also. Sir Aurel Stein's excavations ап explord 

ш: proved beyond doubt that the language, alphabet, Ф от 

India. Several system of Bactria and Khotan were borrowed : 
great scholars of India were invited by the rule: 100 


Tibet and these А 
and culture. тда: gave to the Tibetans their language 16, | 


^ ere was freque of | scholars 5 

i К, nt exchange 1 4 an: 1 

China and India a 50. There w ү onies of In і ets 
lso. re were several coloni ; jet; 


China. Fahi : 
visited India. ' Hiuen Tsang and Itsing—famous Chinese үгауё nd 


Тһе : ims д 
fine arts іп South-E енд influence of religion, language jn? 
ast Asian countries, Central Asia ап 
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which can be seen even today, clearly indicates the close cultural 
contacts between India and these countries. ^ 


Similarly, the spread of Islam and the Muslim rule in India with 
all its major contributions, is a story by itself. “Тһе Arab Scholars" 
says Dr Ishwari Parshad, “‘sat at the feet of Buddhist monks and 
Brahman pandits to learn philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, 
Medicine, chemistry and other subjects of study.” These Arabs 
afterward, spread the ideas which they had learnt from the Indians 
to European countries. The numerical figures, which the Europeans 
learnt from the Arabs, were in reality Indian figures as the Arabic 
name of the figures “Ніп4ва” suggests. This Sarcenic civilisation 


borrowed a good deal from Indo-Aryan culture. The culture. of 
h the cultural traditions 


Coming to the modern times, 
реапѕ, Different fields of life in the y 
the West. During the 19th and 20th centuries, there Was 4 clear 


the 19th century, a large number of Indians im 
rational, secular, democratic and nationalist political outlook. They 
also began to study, admire, and emulate the contemporary nation- 
alist movements of European nations. Rousseau, John Stuart Mill 
and other western thinkers became their political guides, while 

azinni, Garibaldi and Irish nationalist leaders became their 


Political heroes. 


The two World Wars 
Of the eastern countries did influence India an 


of our nationalist movement. 


the Russian Revolution and the awakening 
d accelerated the pace 


tacts with other countries have in- 
Creased manifold. India has cultural ties with a number of leading 
countries of the world. It is the leader of the non-aligned move- 
ment. Her policy has been endorsed by a number of newly emerg- 
ing Afro-Asian and European countries. For ushering in a. period 
Of peace, non-aligned nations, can play a great role because they do 
Not think in terms of power politics but about the conditions іп 
Which everlasting peace can be established. Universal peace requires 
а world order which ensures protection against racial discrimina- 
tion, freedom for all peoples and large scale technical and financial 
assistance from rich nations to developing nations to help them 


achieve economic development as quickly as possible. 


Since Independence, our con 


International Understanding 


international significance: The comme- 
ce on special days, the celebration 
f all lands and nations, 


Techniques of Promoting 


1. Celebrating the days of 
Moration of the heroes of pea 
Of birthdays. of great men and women 9 
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celebration of international days as the UNO Days, Children’s day, 
Armistice Day, celebration of international weeks, can go a long way 
in developing international understanding. Similarly, observance of 
special days like ‘Russia Day’, ‘America Day’, when talks, 
exhibits, films, pertaining to the particular country may be shown, 
can also prove useful. 


dn this connection, help may be taken from the various 
embassies. 


2. Graphic and dramatic representations of the horrors of modern 
warfare; These will show up war for what it really is—a futile, 
sadistic and essentially inhuman business. These will help in making 
the pupils alive to the dangers of war and advantages of peacc. 


3. Mock sessions of world bodies such as the UNO and dramatisa- 
tion of historical events can create international awareness. 


4. Organising model sessions of the UN Disarmament Commission, 
discussing topics such as total ban on armaments—nuclear and 
conventional, nuclear test ban, non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, etc., can prove immensely useful. 


_ 5. Organisation of debates on topics pertaining to international 
problems, the role of the UNO and its organs, can be useful. For 
example, when pupils debate on the proposition, “Тһе solution of the 
problem of disarmament cannot be found within the problem itself, 
but outside it, as the problem is not one of disarmament as such but 
rather the problem of the organisation of the world community, 
they will realise the necessity of creating a world community. 


6. Arranging children’s interviews with foreigners present in 
own country provide the children with opportunities of asking 2 


sorts of questions about their country. Thus, their mental horizon 
will be widened. 


7. Use of news items or broadcasts or telecasts about another 


country, can be converted into pleasant experiences for childre? 
about that country. 


"s Meeting of children from other countries: If the children of 
initio гв happen to be in our country, opportunities may be 
» ght to bring them together in order that they exchange views 
about each other в country. They will know each other's dresse 
games, celebrations, food, stories and ways of living. 


ТЕР aie cat of great men and women who fought to establish 
{пе world can also be a great incentive to children. 


10. Use of books, Pictures, films and filmstrips about other coun” 


tries can 1 СӘ 
80 a long way in promoting international understanding 
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11. Exchange of photographs, pictures aad small gifts may be 
encouraged among children of all nations. 


212. Pen-friendship with children of other countries can establish 
international contacts and understanding among children. 


‚ 13. Sending greetings on occasions of national importance by 
children of the school of one country to their counterparts in 
another country should be encouraged. 


. 14, International camps: When students and teachers from 
different nationalities gather together for living and working in inter- 
national camps, way is prepared for international understanding. 

ork projects undertaken help in working for the welfare of the 
downtrodden and thus self or national consciousness shades into 


агрег issues of humanity. 

15. International study camps: These camps help in breaking 
he cultures and people of 
s provide good opportunity 
f ‘Education for World 
in international 


enlarge human understand- 
hand observation, personal 
vide life-transforming 
ly change our ideas 


a 16. Study tours of short duration 

an and sympathy. They provide first- 

E шасіѕ and group discussions and thus, pro 
Xperiences. With change of place we not on 
Ш also our opinions and feelings. 


17. Exhibitions of paintings and other works of art of one coun- 
try, shown in another country, can enable us to understand those 
Countries about which we know little or nothing. In the words of 

. Radhakrishnan, "Art exhibitions, where we have works from 
ifferent traditions, foster friendship by enabling us to see the world 
With each other’s eyes. Art speaks а universal language and the 
ifferent artistic traditions are to be regarded as dialects of this 
Universa] language . . - Diplomatic encounters develop differences. 
Tt exhibitions strengthen unity. They point out how we laugh 
еп tickled, bleed when cut, suffer when frustrated, enjoy when 
ulfilled.”” International exhibitions encourage a world outlook in 


t : 

he best possible manner. : 
18. International book fairs is yet another way, of creating inter- 

National awareness, and international understanding. 


hildren should be encouraged. 


19. Mai 2% " by с 
Ín aintaining scrapbooks by hild gleans much knowledge 


the process of preparation, the с 


about a country. 

20. Building of a museum: Children may be encouraged to collect 
Curios from ж of Om countries which may be kept in the school 
Museum with the required information about each piece. 
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21. Organisation of projects on model UN Security Council 
Sessions, debating the various international problems can be under- 
taken. These will develop an understanding of the problems in 
proper perspective. 


Role of the History Teacher 


The history teacher is one of the most important. agents for 
creating and promoting the idea of one world. It is he who can 
teach peace and foster in the rising generations an international 
outlook. It is he who cam become a force for good in the world 
community. 


In order to produce world-minded citizens, the teacher must be 
world-minded himself. He must extend his background of informa- 
tion if he wants to develop global perspective among his children. 
Informed about the contemporary world scene and its historical 
background, he can help promote better understanding of the world. 
He should not believe in absurd generalisations like “British are al 
children of perfidious, Albion." “The Chinese are cruel ang 
secretive,” “All Scotchmen are thrifty," “Frenchmen are excitable,’ 
“Dutchmen аге stolid”, “Englishmen miss the points of jokes," 619: 
To enable the children to grow up free from prejudice, the history 
teacher has to break down prejudices within himself. He shoul 
teach them to think objectively. So far, teachers have taug 
children the history of Americans, Russians, French, English, bu 
they have not taught the history of humans. To promote interna" 
tional understanding it is essential that the history teacher emphasises 
thát “тап remains man" first and then he can be called a Russian 
an American, an Englishman and so on. 


_ Children must be given training in critical thinking. Wars begin 
in the minds of теп, It is, therefore, important that defences 
1 Peace are constructed іп the minds of men. Mind should d 
pp ia for reasoning and critical thinking. The teacher $ oul 
HEU. е children to develop “social skills which are necessary 
oe international understanding." Ability to еуаї y 
A 0 use constructively the differences of opinions, abili 

Үс кашу shown by апу group; ability to differ foy 
Бейеш! іс! of another person without disturbance of frien 
versial ok кыр, ability to arrive at a consensus on а cont Is 
These a skills need to be developed among the pube. 
standings wl n can go along way in dealing with misun eg 
correct (Sisi arise between different cultures. Giving ~ үре 
children to uid ge and emphasis on correct facts will enable jes. 
Thus, the w erstand the plans and policies of other COUP р 

" ay will be prepared for international understandiDÉ" 
he t 
can be ^ed pu s Herculean task before him. Most of his ld 
inculcate amon chad example, criticism and discussion. He $. ion) 
g children the right values of life like coope?! 
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friendliness, love of justice, love of truth, appreciating the contribu- 
ions of others. He should enable the pupiles to recognise the exis- 
tence of propaganda around him, point out the fallacies in specific 
f terms, refuse to support false propaganda and build a citizenship 

which will not tolerate the distortion of the truth for national or 


Personal ends. 


Teachérs-of history are іп a happy position to influence thou- 
sands of young minds. If they succeed in making every child world- 


minded, peace will take care of itself. 


Summary 


ation and humanity are to be saved, war 
must be made impossible. Since wats begin in the minds 
of men, it is to the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed. Only right education can do the job. 


2. History can be a good means of promoting international 
understanding. The content, methodology and text-books of 
history must be thoroughly overhauled to enable it to play 


an important role. 


3. Techniques like celebration of t 
ficance, graphic and dramatic representations of the horrors 
i f world bodies, model 


of modern warfare, Ax . 5 
sessions of UN Disarmament Commission, debates, children's 


interviews with foreigners, biographies, : 
women, etc., may be used to promote international under- 


standing. 


4. The teacher can carry forw 
peace and bringing the тис 


Evaluation 


1. If human civilis 


ard the noble mission of teaching 
h desired peace in the universe. 


not a national опе.” Com- 


l. “Civilisation is a world roduct, 
ivilisation 15 а P how it may be possible 


ment upon this statement and show 
to reconcile national and international aspects, of the sub- 
ject of history to the cause of modern civilisation. 


2. In what way can history be useful i 
ЖГУТ 9 In what way will it have to 


to enable it to do the job? 
starting with the initial one 


3. Through what different stages, 
of the individual interests and problems should the mind of 
the child be developed by means of history to produce in 

him an international outlook ? Discuss each stage of deve- 


loment separately. 
4. “Indian history should be taught in the pers 


history." Discuss. 


eful in promoting international 
be overhauled 


pective of world 
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“Мап actually does possess the means-of either destroying 
himself or realising his brotherhood in practical worldwide 
unity." Amplify the above statement and explain how his- 
tory can be helpful in producing in the minds of young 
children a desire for worldwide unity and universal brother- 
hood. 

What content in history and methods of teaching would you 


suggest to promote international understanding among 
secondary school students ? 


How far do you accept education for international under- 
standing as an aim of history teaching? Select a topic of 
your choice from history and then suggest how will you 
deal with it in order to create a spirit of internationalism in 
students ? 
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Evaluation in History 


Evalu : 

» ation Approach to the Teaching of History 
h 

ation of Шен of education includes three major divisions—formul- 
Ment of alee designing learning experiences for the achieve- 
We һауе Lo and assessing the outcomes of education. So far 
Process. [et discussing the first two divisions of ihe educative 
‚ Let us now take the third division —how to assess the out- 


Com 
es of teaching history ? 
he whole educational pro- 


Ev "cM 

ы is an important part of t 

Telationshi Not only that. There exists an inalienable three-fold 
experience. among objectives (ends), teaching procedures ог learning 
Strength es (means), and evaluations (evidence). They influence and 
a еп one another. 

efori ано is an inclusive concept—it indicates. all kinds of 
E ectiven all kinds of means to ascertain the quality, value and 
evidence an, of the desired outcomes. It is а compound of objective 

and subjective observations. 


Evaluation ; 
luation involves three steps : 
bjectives; 


behaviour, і.е. what 
f those 


(i қ 
) Identification and formulation of o 


(ü ч . 
i) Theirdefinitionin terms of pupil 
changes do we expect im the child by each опе 0 


Gi objectives; and 

iii) Construction of valid, reliable and practical instruments for 

Observing the specific phases of pupil behaviour such as 

nowledge, information, skills, attitudes, appreciations. 
interest and work habits. 


Personal and social adaptability, 
ogramme 


De 
Yelop; 

oping an Effective Evaluation Pr 
ve evaluation programme in 


р 
history the development of an effecti ү 
, the teacher must be acquainted with: 
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(a) The objectives of history in respect of the subject as a whole 
and of specific units. 


(b) The relationship between the educational trinity mentioned 
above, namely, objectives, learning experiences and evalua- 
tion. 


(c) The varied purposes of evaluation, i.e. diagnosis, guidance, 
grading, classification, etc. 


(d) The elementary theory and practice of measurement. 


(e) The techniques and tools of evaluation—their preparation 
and uses. 


(f) The follow-up procedure to utilise the "feedback" in the 


classroom. 
OBJECTIVES 
LEARNING EVALUATION 
EXPERIENCES TECHNIQUES 


Fig. 15.1 Evaluation triangle 


, : к istor. 
As discussed earlier, for teaching purposes the course of histor 


is sub-divided into units or topics. For each unit or topic, 520 


есі 
objectives а Tea th 
J re formulated. These objectives are more concrete be е 


in terms of modification of the b i 15 
i icati ehaviour and the knowledge © 
imparted. Each objective has two specifications—content 56 cifi 


са“ 
tion and competence speci і qe A atter 
has to be imp pecification, which imply what subject 


5 
parted and what behaviour changes may Бе expected 1 
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a result thereof. The teacher devises the learning experiences in the 
light-of these objectives. He uses various methods, techniques and 
devices to expose the pupils to the learning experiences. During 
this Process, the teacher continuously evaluates the achievements of 
objectives. He uses various techniques, e.g. written and oral ques- 
tions, observation, interview, various types of records, etc. 


For an effective evaluation programme the following points can 
Prove useful: 

(i) Evaluation should aim at testing the degree to which the 
Objectives of teaching the subject have been achieved. Has the 
Pupil developed certain higher abilities, like understanding and 
critical thinking? Has he gained knowledge of historical facts? 
Has he developed the practical skills like drawing maps, charts, 
diagrams, etc. 


(i) Тһе scheme of evaluation should also ensure an effective 
Coverage of the syllabus through giving proper weightage to differ- 
епі areas of. content as the lack of it will result in the neglect of the 


Portions not covered by evaluation. 


(i) As all abilities, understanding, skills, attitudes cannot be 
Successfully tested through one single device, it 15 necessary that, in 
а programme of evaluation, different devices may be used. The 
device to be used needs to be chosen very judiciously. 


(іу) Whichever device is used, it should ensure objectivity in 
results, = қ 


Techniques of Evaluation 
For testing knowledge of facts, understanding, critical thinking, 
etc., in history the following may be used: 


(i) Oral tests. 

(i) Essay tests. 
(ii) Short-answer tests. 
Gv) Objective tests. 


6) Oral Tests WU 
These test be used for testing knowledge of individual 

Pupils, ркт ic history offer an opportunity to test indepth 

specially a student's independent thinking. Through tactful 


Question: п be made to exercise his own thinking and 
5, the testee ca nt alone. If the student gives an 


Dot operat 4 argume 
: e on borrowed argu қ 
incomplete answer, the same сап be completed by another question, 
Us, an on the spot correction is possible. In addition to the day- 
tests can be used at least twice a 


O-day classroom testing, oral А 
Year for testing the elite to recall facts or express ideas coherently 


Оп a topic. 
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This technique is valuable if the questions are serially arranged 
to throw full hght upon a particular unit of study. Another well- 
known procedure for an oral test is to get the questions written 
on separate cards. The testee may draw out one or more of these 
cards from a pile. He can be given a few minutes for getting into 
a proper mental frame followed by an answer and supplementary 


question. 

In addition, pupils can be required to participate in class deba- 

tes and discussions. A panel of Judges can do the evaluation. 

It is advisable to award a grade on a three or five point scale, 
rather than а numericalscale. If need be, it may be so converted 
afterwards. 

The oral test has certain limitations. It is time-consuming and 
can become, at times, very subjective. Moreover, judging on the 
spot is comparatively an imperfect measuring device. ` 


(ii) Essay Tests 


The pupils are called upon to write in 300-500 words the answers 
to questions, Attempt is made to test the student’s abilities to 
interpret data; organise and summarise ideas; apply principles; 
describe events, persons and places; think creatively. The examinees 
have to recall the facts or principles. 

They have to list, outline, describe, compare and contrast, 
explain, discuss, develop, summarise, evaluate, arrange, select, 
define, illustrate, interpret and criticise. 


Examples: 


1. When did the War of American Independence break out? 
What were the causes of colonists’ success and Britain’s failure? 


2. How, when and who established the American colonies? 
Who became the ‘human raw material’ of these colonies? 

3. What were the problems at the time of Harsha’s accession 
to the throne? 

4. How did the Saints of the Bhakti movement help in the 
йн of common values both among the Hindus and the Mus- 
ims : 


5. Was the revolt of the Indians in 1857 against the British rule 
a mutiny or a war of independence? Give reasons for your answer 
in a few lines. 


Merits: 
1. Theessay alone can test a Pupils capacity for sustained 
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thinking and his ability to marshal facts and arguments in oraer to 
prove or refute a point of view. 


2. Essay is the best means of evaluating the qualitative aspects 
of expression of thought. < 

3. Essay type test also helps in securing evidence on attitudes 
апа controversial issues. 


Limitations 
1. The essay test includes many irrelevant factors such as the 
language used, the spellings, the handwriting, etc.: The examiner 
who marks an examination paper in history is willy-nilly, marking 
the subject matter of history as well as the language. He thinks 
that he is estimating the candidates" knowledge іп history whereas 
he is all the while being unconsciously influenced by egeo] 
things such as handwriting, пеаіреѕѕ, spelling, egeta n сае 
wording, and other things that go to make a series of yate icon 
wers. For correcting such actors, no CO 


irrelevant fi 
formulae exist. 
roblem: Ап essay 


ing of essays is an eternal proble 1 
eme eii hich can be analysed in a variety of 


is an intricate mental product w y 
Ways and yet can dt be analysed completely. ae зашо 
Consciously or unconsciously v der ЫЕ үг with his 
each element by his rod, weighs eac іп acc 
Own scale of ей нең Тһе element of subjectivity) ipm oes 
cardinal role in the scoring procedure that Гая a 
to eye with one another on 4 second series 9 ЮТ ен hav 
independently to the бөле, Робат аай ‘completely when 
been found to reverse their judgement almo d 
asked to mark the same papers they had score | : : 
i ‘sation in which each one o 
K.S. Acharlu conducted an investigatio а акбай ER 


the twenty-seven examiners (who were f [iie qa 
written by school students. 
Несеп) evaluated ЕРЕ дукеп so that in the case of one 


е discovered a wide disparity, him just pass marks, 
Pupil four pope faile him. te while three gave bim first 
t put him in the secon 


class marks 1 
— t on f b 
3. Com ively much time is Spe" miner wants to 06 
of paper ка қарала the answers: If ae ee he must be arm- 
fair to all the examinees іп an essay YPC” answer paper, he SE 
td With elaborate checklists and witk daher difficult. 
off ints i 1151. и T 
the points in the е testis very ar 


. 4. Th А e by essay 1YP€. set. out о 
limited. oe om А ten questions are 


answering the essay type 


bitrary and 
f these five 


1 
` PB, Ballard, The New Examiner, P- 23. 
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or six are to be answered in two to three hours. Thus, the test 
measures the student's proficiency only in a limited field. Моге- 
over, the chance factor plays a great part. 


(іі) Short-answer Tests 


In this type, short questions are set to which pointed answers 
have to be given. Answers may vary from one word to 53 words. 
The main purpose is to test a large amount of knowledge, abilities 
and understandings within a short time. 


The answers in a short-answer type are not standardised and are 
not provided in the question paper. There is not much scope for 
Variations in answers as the demand of the question is very specific. 
Language does not play a predominant part in the answer as the 
examinees are not required to write much. Scoring may be made 
more objective than the essay type tests as a specific scoring key or 
an objective rating scale can be adopted. 


The short-answer type questions are not as mechanical as the 
objective type tests. They can be used for testing understanding of 
causal relationships and appreciation of contributions of great рег- 
sonalities within a short time. 


Example: 


1. Give three arguments to show that Industrial Revolution in 
England ruined Indian economy. (knowledge) 


2. Explain the four factors that led to the growth of national 
consciousness leading to the formation of Indian National Congress. 
(knowledge) 


3. Identify and enumerate four points to justify that the revolt 
of 1857 was a popular rising. (understanding) 


_ 4. Enumerate the four ways in which the Protestant Reforma- 
tion influenced life and developments in western Europe. (under- 
standing) 


5, Тһе policy of mercantilism was the main source of trouble 
between the English Government and their colonies іп America. 


State three main features of the policy as it worked in America- 
(critical thinking) 


‚„ €. Identify and explain one main feature of the Indus Valley 
Civilisation, How do you infer that the civilisation had contact 
with other civilisations of the times? (critical thinking) 


TE Though Jainism, like Buddhism, was a reform movement of 
Brahmanism, it could not expand. What might have been the. 
possible reasons? - Mention any two. (critical thinking) 
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(iv) Objective Tests 


Teachers use objective tests which enablethem to measure the 
achievement of their pupils: For this purpose, they employ items 
of a number of types. Such tests can be administered іп a,short 
time; scoring is easy. 


Й 


Merits: 


l. Extensive sampling. Ав а large number of objective type . 
questions can be answered in a short time, they are specially suit- 
able for testing a large content of history syllabus. The examiner 
can put his finger on а pupil's strong as well as weak points. 


2. Objectivity of scoring: The items are so framed that the 
answers are brief and usually admit only one correct response. 
t eliminates subjectivity in both answering and scoring. 


3. Minimum use of language: Тһе test requires minimum use 
of language—thus language does not prove a hurdle in getting 
etter scores. 


4. Economy of time: Since the responses are definite and brief, 
the examinees can answer a fait number of questions within a short 
interval. The examiners can also score rapidly. 


5. Minimise cramming: Objective tests do not lend (Волзе 
to cramming, skipping over certain portions of the course of studies 
апа the pouring out of mugged up information verbatim. 


j . i. i ils: Instead of probing the 
26. Gives greater satisfaction to pup «йыз eae CHE 


Mind at a dozen points only, objective tes i 

ted different Bei They offer the pupil a greater feeling ver 

Satisfaction—a feeling that at any rate he or she has got his o 
€sserts, 


ased on other types of items. 


Limitations б 
ble for testing the under- 
ation of principles and 
evaluation of histori- 


re not suita 


1. Objective type tests are not вы 


Standing of causal relationships, 


й . 
Чеа$, though from the point of view of ооа valuation, of histor 
cal content evaluation of such 4 segm 
Important А i 
pupils’ general understand- 


They do not help in showing the 


ino i acity for 
in { f facts, his сар 
8 of the Subject nor his interpretation of 1 
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organising and formulating his knowledge nor his initiative and 
originality. 


3. Objective type tests appear very easy to pupils of higher 
classes. Pupils secure more marks in objective tests than in essay 
type tests. 


4. As the answers are short, there is more scope for copying 
than in essay type tests. 


5. As the answers are suggested in the item, guessing is encour- 
aged. Thus, the examinees may score more marks by guessing. 


It needs to be pointed out that if the tests are properly con- 
structed and administered, these problems can be eliminated. Some 
safeguards are suggested below: 


Safeguards 


l. Itis necessary that the time for the test should be neither 
too short nor too long. The amount of time good students are 
expected to take in answering the questions should determine the 
time to be allowed for an objective type test. 


2. Every objective test should have general instructions in 
which the pupils may be informed of the time allowed for the test = 
and advised that they should not spend too long a time on a parti- 
cular question and that they should be quick in answering it. If 
they find a particular question difficult, they should move on to the 
next and come back to it at the end. 


3. There should not be any alternative question in an objective 
type test. 


4. The scoring key for the test should be prepared. 

5. It is advisable to ask only one or two types of questions 25 
less time will be taken in reading the instructions for them. 
Types of Objective Tests 
( Multiple Choice Questions 
Objective—Knowledge 

ied the following Questions, there are four answers marked 

ee pes қ es one answer is correct. Write the letter indicating 
oe answer in bold in the right hand margin within the 


1. Bronze Age was mainly characterised by 


(a) end of stone age. 
(b) invention of fire. 
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(c) food gathering had started. 
(d) birth of specialisation. 
с 0 
2. Тһе civilization that flourished in the area between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris is known as 
(a) Chinese civilisation. 
(b) Indus civilisation. 
(c) African civilisation. 
(d) Mesopotamian civilisation 


Objective — Understanding 


.. Write down the correct answer i 
Side using a b c or d. 


1. The Athenian democracy was based on the ass 


n the bracket at the right hand 
umption that 


(а) all citizens were fit to serve the country. 

(b) all inhabitants have the same rights and privileges. 

(c) the court and the council were providing checks and 
balances. 


(d) all citizens were strong enough to defend the атай 


2. Greek civilisation declined due to 


(а) large number of City-States. 
(b) dependence on foreign countries for food. 

(c) large scale colonisation and exportation of goods. 
(d) self-pride, excessive freedom and disunity. ( 


Objective—Critical Thinking 
iate response and indicate in the brac- 


Select the most appropr 
kets 


ment between England, 
l. А there was perfect aBrecme 
America пува n in the several war time goy ren 
reconstruction of the post-war world, the signing of i ы. 
ties with the vanquished nations was unduly yed. 


есач5е: 


і between the USA, | France, the 
ш з pure оз сноп of new territorial boundary 


and frontiers of the defeated nations; 
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2% 
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divided on ideological and political grounds, the western 
powers and the USSR viewed all aspects of treaty provision 
in each case from the point of view of their future strategy 
of world domination. ы 


there were acute differences over the question of sharing 
the booty of war. 


the vanquished nations were not represented in the peace 
parleys. ( ) 


Post-war development in Europe and the world almost re- 
d the conditions that existed on the eve of the First and 


Second World Wars with regard to: 


(a) 


the system of entangling military pacts and counter-pacts. 


(b) the system of balance of power. 

(c) the aggressive designs of powerful nations. 

(d) economic rivalry between industrially developed nations. 
(ii) True-False or Yes-No ( ) 

Her 


е a number of statements are given and the pupil is required 


to write “Т” and ‘F’ or ‘Y’ and ‘N’ against them. 


Examples 


(i) 


(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 

(у) 


Mahayana Buddhism regarded Buddha as an incarnation 
of Vishnu and a part of Hindu pantheon. 
(understanding) 


The Ten Commandments stabilised the religion of the Jews. 
(understanding) 


Christ was born before Buddha. (knowledge) 


The extent of Mauryan Empire was greater than that of 
the Gupta Empire, (knowledge) 


The Bill of Rights converted England from an absolute 
monarchy to a limited monarchy. 
(understanding) 


(іі) Completion t 'ype 


In this type, questions asked only involve t 
name, date, etc. They test knowledge of fact. 


Exampl 


he filling in of proper 
s. 
es 


pendence was fought 
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Gi) The Indian National Congress was founded by an 
Englishman named...--++++++++++ 


2. ЕШ up the blanks selecting the appropriate word/words. 


(а) Justinian regarded... -S the head of the Church. 


(Pope, Bishop, himself) 


(b) Charlemagne’s surest claim to fame еа upon n 
encouragement of... (religion, warfare, le: 


ing) 

(с) Ka'ba is the house of worship of the.- 
Christians) 

(d) The first Arab invasion of Sindh took place in A Doe 4555202 
(643, 660, 708) 


..(Jews, Muslims, 


(v) Sequence of Events 


tr In this type of test, certain items are given w 
anged in chronological order. 


hich are to be 


Examples 
Arrange the following in proper sequence: 


Cripps Mission 

Third Battle of Panipat 
Minto-Morley Reforms 

The Tragedy of Jallianwala Bagh 
First War of Indian Independence 
Battle of Plassey 

Salt March 


Arrange the following in chronological order: 


1. Timur 

2. Chengiz Khan 

3. Mohammad of Ghor 

4. Mahmud of Ghazni | 
5. Mohammad-bin Kasim 


(v 
) Matching test thout any order ог 
" ithou ; 
D thi ; У аге given Wi e list with 
arra; Рени e Tw ae pros to match items [^ ders 
: е pup The aim 1$ 
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1. Match item under column ‘A’ with those under column ‘B’ 


A 


(i) I believe in blood and iron 


policy in unifying Germany. 


(1) My aim isto preserve the 
union at any cost. 


(iii) Man is born free but is 
everywhere in chains. 


(iv) The Congress of Vienna 
(v) Risorgimento 
(vi) Monroe Doctrine 


(vii) I will not rest my arm and 
soul until. I have broken 
the chains that bind my 
fatherland to Spain. 


(viii) Boston Tea Party 


(ix) АП men are born and 
remain free and equal in 
right. 


(x) Quadruple Alliance 


2. Match the following: 


1. The founder of Vijaynagar 
2. The foundation of Bahmani 


3. The fall of the Kakatiya 
kingdom 


4. The fail of the Hindus 
- The Battle of Talikota 


6. The fall of the Delhi 
Sultanate 


л 


B 
(а) December 1773 


(b) Abraham Lincoln 
(c) Declaration of the Rights 


of Man 
(d) Bismarck 


(e) 1815 
(f) Prussia, Russia, Austria 
and Britain 


(g) Italian nationalist spirit 


(h) Simon ае Boliver 
(i) 1823 


() Rousseau 
(k) Mussolini 


(I) Declaration of American 
Independence. 


(a) 1556 A.D. 
(b) 1526 A.D. 
(с) 1192 A.D. 


(d) 1191 Ар. 
(e) 1347 
(f) 1565 


(g) 1323 
(h) 1336 


| 
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(vi) Classification test 


This type of test can be utilised with advantage in testing know- 
ledge of historical facts. 


Example 
UnderJine the name which is different from the others in each 
of the following groups of nattesc 
(i) Guru Nanak, Christ, Hazrat Mohammad, Arya Bhata. 
(ii) Akbar, Chandragupta Vikramaditya, Jahangir, Chengiz 
han. 


(vii) Relationship test 


i i d. It is 
In this test, relationship between the two things 1s aske 


i . 
Шепдед to test ‘understanding. 


Example— 1 


ith which you 
For each event given below, give place and year VUL y 
associate it: 


“ie Piace e 
Shivaji’s birth тен ЖҮН thes 
Undation of UNO е 
хан 
iple—2 
; iving through 
th Suppose Rachna were a high caste Brahmin lady living 
E following periods of Indian history. no 
(а) Later Vedic Age ( G. A) 
"Mee (М.А) 
2 Medieval Age (P.LL) 


Post-Independence India ^ 218 

given 

di ects of her life ar is 

bei Sy КЫ deseribing nd each statement МАҚ dun 

біо оғ socjal ife prevailing a 2: ‘ander the perio 
Where 22d put а tick mark within 

herein the condition is true. se 

Statementg LVA. 6.4. ; "дай 

1, 

She Could move about ( ) С“ ) 

р the street without À 

2 Urdah. ) ( ) ( 


Could get high ( ) ( 
Cation, 
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3. She had equal politi- ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
cal rights as men. 


4. She could marry out- ( ) (€ ) € ) (€ ) 
side her caste. 


5. She could divorce ( ) (€ ) (€ ) (€ D) 
her husband. - 


(viii) Recall type 


In this test, questions are asked to which simple and small an- 
swers have to be given. They mainly test knowledge. 


Example: 


(1) Which of the Mughal Emperors was fond of art and architec- 
ture? 


` (2) Who was the of leader Marhatta revolt against the Mughals? 
(3) Name the four vedas. 
(4) When was India declared a Republic? 


(ix) Testing skill 


Example: 
1. Arrange the following events on time line. 


(1) Stamp Act. 
(2) Seven Years’ War. 
(3) Boston Tea Party. 
(4) Declaration of Independence. 
(5) Surrender of Cornwallis at York Town. 
(6) The making of the Federal Constitution. 
2. In the outline map of India indicate the extent of the empire of 


the Guptas, centres of learning like Taxila, Nalanda, famous 
art sites like Ajanta, Sanchi, Amaravati, etc. 


3. Іп the outline map of the world show major trade routes, both 
land and sea, through India and abroad. 


(x) Testing application of knowledge 
Example: 
1. What does India need to learn from the people of America? 


2. How can India exploit its own natural resources for the indus- 
trial and economic development of the country? ы 
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Standardised Tests 


Standardised tests have also an important place in a history 
examination. A standardised test is technically superior, is carefully 
planned and executed and thus is likely to be better in quality. All 
the questions which go into a standardised test аге expertly written 
Properly pretested, rigorously analysed and scientifically refined. 
Standardisation of its administration and scoring also makes mea- 
surement more dependable. It gives the standing of a student in 
relation to all students іп the same age group or grade. The 
reliability and validity of the test are established through statistical 


Procedures. 


Now the history syllabus will be almost uniform throughout the 
Country, standardised achievement tests in history can be of great 
use. 


Limitations 


l. Standardised tests are not amenable to frequent usage. They 
lack the element of flexibility; they cannot be easily integrated with 
Instruction. They cannot be used for weekly, monthly or quarterly 
tests. 


2. It is difficult to keep а standardised test secret as it is used 
by many. 


This danger, of course can be obviated if a number of parallel 
Standardised tests are prepared and the examinees, in this case 
Would not know which would be used and when. 


Both the types of tests—teacher-made tests of different types 
and standardised tests, useful as they are for different purposes and 
at different levels, should be used to complement each other. Let 
teacher-made tests be used as a basis for appraising the course in 
Particular units of instruction within the classroom and standardi- 
Sed tests be used primarily for making comparisons of the overall 
achievement of different pupils of different classes and of different 


Schools, 


Designing a Good Test in History 
ct that much improvement is 


i is fa 
There is no doubt about this f students in history. 


Needed for testing the achievement o. 


Criteria of Good Questions and Question Papers 


Below we discuss the criteria of good questions and question 


Papers in history. 
(i) Objective—Questions should be based on . predetermined 
Objective of instruction to be valid. 
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(й) Content—Questions should be based upon а topic or sub- 
topic. 

Gii) Form—Questions should be written in the torm suited to 
them. Certain forms of questions are more suitable than others 
for testing some objectives and topics. So the test designer should 
use his discretion in the selection of proper form, i.e., essay, short- 
answer or objective type. 


(iv) Wording—Questions should be written in clear and un- 
ambiguous language. They should also be within the comprehen- 
sion of the students and clearly indicate the scope and length of the 
answer, 


(v) Difficulty level—Questions should suit the level of attain- 
ment of the child. They should be neither too easy nor too diffi- 
cult. 


(vi) Allotment of marks should be judicious. 
(vii) Time alloted should be adequate. 


Analysis ; 
Questions and question papers need to be analysed. It needs to 


be found out whether enough weightage has been given to the 
different objectives of teaching history, and to different content 
areas; whether enough weightage has been given to different forms 
of questions and there is adequate number of questions in each 
form; whether distribution of marks is proper; whether allocation 
is proper; whether scheme of options is sound; and whether diffi- 
culty and discrimination levels of the question paper are satis- 
factory; and whether scoring key and marking scheme is sound. 


Design of a Question Paper 


Design of a question paper is a broad policy statement made by 
the examination authorities and passed on to the paper setters for 
framing a question paper and to schools for preparing students 00 
the lines suggested. Before preparing the design of a question- 
paper, decisions regarding the following should be taken: 


1. Weightage to objectives. 

2. Weightage to contents. 

3. Weightage to form of questions. 

4. Weightage to difficulty level. 
Blueprint 


A blueprint is a more detailed document on i ion- 
1 re de which a questio 
paper is based. While different blueprints can be prepared from 
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ше same design, a number of question papers based on the same 
ueprint will be more or less parallel. 


Preparation of a Question Paper 

5 Following steps should be taken while preparing a question 
per: 
(1) Preparation of the design. 
(2) Preparation of the blueprint. 


(3) Construction of questions according to t 
the blueprint 


he requirements of 


(4) Editing the paper including (һе arrangement of questions 


according to objectives, content Ог form. 

(S) Preparation of a scoring key in case of objective type 
= estions, and model answers and marking scheme in case О 
Short answer and essay type questions. Regarding the latter, the 
Paper-seiter should give an outline of the answer in points. 

t (9 Question-wise analysis of the paper—This should be under- 
щеп in order to see whether the question-paper conforms to the 
quirements of the blueprint. 


Framing of Suitable Questions 


For the framing of suitable questions, 
taken: 


the following steps should 
be 
- Deciding upon the objectives and their specifications to be 
questions can be set. 


Q) Locating topics on which the 
that should suit a particular 


j ©). Deciding the form of question 
Jective and topic. 


(4) Finding out interesting 
as possible, е 
(5) Writing quest 


( 6) Frami 1 іп such 
bec ming questions 1 
mes definite. 


challenging novel situations’ as far 


d definite language. 


ions in clear an 
hat.the scope of answers 


a way t 


the preparation of a design 


Some suggestions are listed below for 


fa history paper: 


: -aries following plan of markė- 
(1) Weightage to objectives: тро, оне PE ral: 


allotment among different objectives 
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(а) Acquisition of knowledge 60% 
(b) Application of knowledge 209, 
(c) Development of skills 20% 


(2) Form of Questions: Questions included May not be essay 
type only but the question Paper may contain all the three types 
Viz., essay type, the short answer type and the objective type. 


The essay type questions may require writing answers of three 
to four pages—200 to 400 words each. 


Regarding the length of short answer questions, they may require 
extremely brief answers and should not take more than five lines or 
30 words. 


As far as the objective type of items are concerned, they may 
only be of the multiple choice variety for the present and should be 
ѕо designed as to test higher abilities than mere recall. 


(3) Options: Options may be included in the question paper 
as follows: 


(a) Essay-type questions: It is suggested that only internal 
choice be provided in Iespect of essay-type questions. Care should 


(b) Short-answer questions: In this type of questions also, only 
internal choice may be provided. The criteria for providing op- 


tions stated in respect of the essay-type questions hold good here 
also. 


(c) Objective-type questions: No option should be given in 
respect of the objective-type questions. 


Sample Unit Test 
Unit: Industrial Revolution 


Class ІХ & X 


Max, Marks: 25 Time: 35 mts. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
1. Answer all the questions. 


2. Do not try to read all the questi i inni ve 
them one by one. questions in the beginning. Sol 
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. 3. If you find any question difficult, do not waste your time on 
it. Proceed to the next and come back to it at the end. 


4. This test has two sections. Proceed on serially from Section 
A to Section B. 


5. All questions of Section A carry one mark each. In Section 
B question numbers 11 to 15 carry two marks each and question 


No. 16 carries five marks. 


6. Questions have to be answered in the question paper itself 
by putting the letter of the correct alternative in the bracket pro- 
vided in the right hand margin. 


7. Answer question numbers 11 to 15 in about five lines and 
Question No. 16 in about 15 lines. 


S 
8. Incase you wantto change ап answer, do not overwrite 


but cancel it and rewrite. 


Content Knowledge Critical Skill Total 
Thinking 
ESO ESO E S O Qs Marks 
Se т 
а. Meaning of 
Industrial : 
Revolutiou — 1 (2)... к - 229 
^ Conditions 
favouring 
Industrial ч 4 
Revolution — 1 (2) E (D -- T. 01.20 108.7 
e: паш of 
ndustrial 
Revolution ee EG) oe LO жм (2)-5 7 
d. Revolution 
їп pe - 
“ine рее Т y «1 0) -- 2Q) эзне 4 8 
*. Impact on 4 4 
і t (2) ----- 
s 1 (5) 3 à 6 9 1 @)4(4..1 (2) 16 25 


; 95. 5 Qs. 6 marks 24%, 1 Q. 2 marks 
ufiehtage 10 Qs. 17 marks 68% 
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SECTION—A 


At the time of the Industrial Revolution England had an 
abundant supply of labour because: 

a. There was a very rapid rise of population. 

b. There was an influx of population from other countries. 


с. The enclosure movement rendered large number of 
people landless and unemployed. 


d. Wages given to the workers were very high. 


In the beginning industries were started in England, where 
a. There was abundance of water. 

b. There were dense forests, 

c. There was plenty of iron and coal. 

d. There was regular supply of electricity. 
The discovery of the method of rotation of crops led to 
increased production because: 

а. Better tilling methods were introduced. 

b. Lands were not left fallow. 

с. Better manure was used. 

d. Land was enclosed, 


From the following Statements concerning the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution Pick out the one which is not true: 


It led to the factory system. 

Cities became overcrowded. 

Large areas of land in the Village were left uncultivated. 
d. Things were produced at a large scale. 


P oS 


Below are given some of the demands of the chartists. 
Which one has not been granted so far? 


Adult sufferage. 

Vote by ballot. 

Annual Parliament, e 
d. Payments to the members of Parliament. 


G E 


Robert Owen tried to 


improve the conditions of the work- 
ers by: қ 
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п. 


а. Opposing industrialisation. 

b. Employing children and women in factories. 

€. Reducing the hours of work and raising the wages. 
d. Passing on ownership of his factory to the workers. 


Industrial Revolution led to the development of capitalism 
under which: 


a. Economic disparities were reduced. 

b. Economic power was concentrated in the hands of a few. 
Means of production were owned by the society. 
Production was carried on for the benefit of society as a 
whole. 

Socialism aimed against: 

a. Large scale manufacture of goods. 

b. Private ownership in means of production. 

c. Control of means of production by society. 

4. Equitable distribution of wealth. 

part of Asia and Africa 


ao 


Capitalist countries conquered 

because: 4 

а. They were invited Бу the people of Asian and- African 
countries. = | 

b. They wanted to spread the benefits of in 

in these countries. 

They wanted to establish peace in the world. 

They wanted to have markets for their manufactured 

goods and sources of raw materials. 


dustrialisation 


а о 


о establish а big iron and steel 
f the following factors should. 


his plant? 


Government of India wants t 
plant in the country. Which o ] 
be ignored in selecting а place for 


Where cheap labour is available. 
Where political leaders are not interested. 


Where electric power is available. ] 
Where necessary га material is avail 


а о с рю 


able. - 


SECTION—B 
What do you mean by “Industrial Revolution"? What 
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are the essential conditions for the Industrial Revolution to take 
place? : 


12. Give four important conditions that brought about the 
Industrial Revolution in England. 


13. Do you agree that industrialisation has reduced human 
drudgery? Enumerate three reasons in support of your answer. 


14. From the list given below, select four places which register- 
eda marked increase in their population consequent upon the 


Industrial Revolution and locate them on the outline map of Eng- 
land. А 


15. What was the immediate effect on the Industrial Revolution 
on the cotton industry in India? 


16. State the immediate effects of the Industrial Revolution on 
the life of the workers under the following heads: 


(i) Health (ii) Skill (iii) Morals (iv) Economic condition. 
Weightage Chart 


A—WEIGHTAGE TO OBJECTIVES 


S. No. Objective Marks Percentage 

1 Knowledge 17 68 

2 Critical thinking 6 24 

3. Skills 2 8 

сак. Мз, > n mo B a 
Total 25 100 


B—WEIGHTAGE TO CONTENTS 


S. No. Content Marks Percentage 
1. Meaning of Industrial 
Revolution х 2 8 
2. Conditions favouring 
Industrial Revolution 3 12 
9; Effects of Revolution 7 28 
4. Revolution іп 
Perspective 8 32 
5, 


Impact on India 5 20 
ощ a 


| 
| 


| 
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C—WEIGHTAGE TO FORMS OF QUESTIONS 


8. No. Form Marks Percentage 
Essay type 10 40 

2. Short answer type 5 20 

3. Objective type 10 40 

алын 2. 


Total 
a ed с С 


Scoring and Marking Scheme 
0 No, 1 2 3 4 5 (|6-ЛЛ” 809 ХІ0 
Кеу. C C B с с CyB D Do.Bü 


Опе mark for each question. 


ll. Following points may be covered in the 2 (one 
answer (i) production on a large scale mark each) 
by means of machines instead of hands, 

(ii) Replacement of domestic system by 
factory system. 

12. (i) Availability of labour (ii) Stable 2 fore о 
Political system (ii) Enclosure move-, 
ment (iv) Capital derived from colonies. 

13. (i) Introduction of machines in farming pae 
ii) Better manure. 

i " iii 2 (half a 

M. (0 Lancashire (ii) Middlesex (iii) Surrey bites eres 

urham 
T 2 (half a 

15. (i) Handicrafts suffered (ii) толеди th Па сабр) 
of exporting muslin we imported clo 
from England. 

16. Following points may be covered in the 
answer, > 
Health: Workers dwelt іп slums, were 
undernourished. 


Skill: Workers became skilled in use 
of machines. 


кеп 
Morals: Social bounds were bro 
affecting the morals of the people. 
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Economic Condition: Cottage industries suffered, 
large-scale production required new 
markets, people in cities prospered. А 

25 
QUESTION-WISE ANALYSIS ОЕ THE TEST 
"T 
S. Objective Specification To- Form Marks Est. Time 
No. pic Diff. 
Value 
1. Knowledge | Recall 2 0 1 % 
2.7 -do- -4о- 3 0 1 i 
3. -4о- Discrimi- 
nation 3 0 1 1 
4. -4о- -do- 3 0 1 1 
Critical Draws 4 0 1 i 
thinking conclusion 
-do- Predicts 4 0 І | 
Knowledge ^ Discrimi- 5 0 1 | 
nation 
8. Critical Draws 5 0 1 i 
thinking conclusion 
9. -do- -do- 5 0 1 } 

10. Knowledge Recall 4 0 1 і 

ll. -do- -do- 1 S.A 2 " 

12. -do- -do- 2 S.A 2 н 

13 Critical Thought 3 S.A. 2 : 

thinking provoking 

14. Skill Location of 3 S.A. 2 3 

places 

15; Knowledge Recalls 3 S.A. 2 4 

16. Knowledge -4о- 4 Essay 5 15 

е-е 
= 35 
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Summary 


l. Evaluation i i i 

There | t is a very important part of the teaching process. 

me is an internal relationship between the educational ташу 
ely, Objectives, Learning Experiences and Evaluation. i 


T - A number of techniques can be used to evaluate the achieve- 
diac: of students in history-observation, checklists, conferences, 
ries, teacher-made tests— essay, short answer type tests, objective 


tests, etc. 
3. А good question paper should be valid, 


Prehensivc. 
Bur While designing a question paper due weight should be 
to objectives, content, form of questions and maturity level. 


reliable апа com- 


Evaluation 


in favour of the need for reforming 
history. 5 


amination be considered as 
oduced in methods of 


| "EG Make out a strong case 
present system of examination in 


den Why should reform of history ex 
У important for the success of reforms intr 


t : д 

aching history? Discuss. 

m 3. "Present system of examination in history fails to achieve 
ts real objectives." Discuss this statement critically. Give sugges- 


ti ; xA 
Ons for suitable tests in history. 
e test? Give some examples 


of hs What is meant by objective tyP а 
ese tests. What are the limitations of these tests! 


S. What " 5 
n hat are the different kind 
Ormally in use in history. Ilustra 


s of objective tests which are 
te each one of them. 


6. Give two ill i f each of the following t f 
lecti ustrations of each 0 і g type о 
Objective tests: (i) Multiple Choice, (ii) Matching Test, (iii) Com- 
(у) Classification Туре. ; 


Pletion Test, (iv) True-False, 
Bi" What is meant by short-answer type questions? Discuss 
eir advantages in a history question paper. 


ШЫ Discuss the place of standardised tests 1? 


a history examina- 


9. Suggest suitable test items for the following units: 


(i) Social Reforms i 
(ii) American War of In 
(iii) Nationalist Movement їп 
(iv) Industrial Revolution. 


n India in the 19th Century. 


dependence. 
India. 
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10. Prepare an objective test Pertaining to any period of Indian 
history, which may consist of 10-12 items of different types for 
VIII class. 


11. “History does not repeat itself; history papers do." Com- 
ment. 


What suggestions can you offer to make history question papers 
more objective and more varied? 


12. Choosea topic in history. Suggest the specific objectives 
With reference to it, work out the behaviour changes you will expect 
of the student to realise and write the test items to evaluate two of 
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16 


Planning History Lessons 


As stated in an earlier chapter, а teaching unit generally contains 
Pi to be covered in about 3 to 10 teaching periods from which 
Ps teacher must select and reorganise the material for a given day's 
et Now the question arises, how should the teacher select and 
е panse the material for a day’s lesson? How should he prepare 
ош of the lesson so as to achieve the desired results? Why 
di uld he plan the lesson? What principles can help him? Let us 

iscuss this aspect of history teaching. 


d Experienced teachers often do not write out lesson plans in 
, detail, but they do think through the aims, methods and resources, 
either keeping these aspects of a lesson in their minds or jotting a- 


few notes on paper. Beginner teachers need to write out lesson 
tial for experienced as 


Plans. Careful planning of lessons is essen s 
Well as beginner teachers. Lesson planning, in fact, is fundamental 


to effective teaching. 


Defining a Lesson Plan 

"A lesson-plan”’ in the words of Lester B. Sands, “15 actually a 
Plan of action. It, therefore, includes the working philosophy of 
the teacher, her knowledge of philosophy, her information about 
and understanding of her pupils, her comprehension of the objectives 
of education, her knowledge of the material to be taught, and her 
ability to utilise effective methods." А lesson-plan is the title given 
to a statement of the achievements to b ресі! 
Means Бу which these аге to be attained as a result of the activities 
engaged in, during the period. It points out what has already been 


One, 1 irecti ils should next be guided and helped 
in what direction. the PUP mediately. “ТП is the teacher’s 


and what work is to be taken up im 
Mental and emotional visualisation of the classroom experience as 
in many Ways, the core, the heart of 

' 


e realised and the specific 


em. plans it to occur." It is, 1 
€ctive teaching. 
ly the story, the way the 


tell very simp 
SE loy children for а given 


A lesson-plan shoul 
gly, to emp 


teacher intends, rightly от wron. 
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period. What he and they are going to do? This written ‘story’ 
should show both Sincerity and a plan—a flexible and informal 
plan. 


The “story” of the intended lesson should, however, not look 
like a story. In one sense, the teacher is playing a role—possibly the 
chief role іп a, performance (with no play-acting, of course), the 
plan therefore, should look more like a programme. There should 
be bold headings and lesser headings indicating the different things 
that are to go onat different times, who are to do those things— 
(teacher or children or both), what aids are to be used, and а certain 
amount, not every word of what is to be said. 


Need for Lesson Planning 


Careful lesson-planning is the foundation of all good teaching. 


It performs some specific functions: 


(i) It forces consideration of goals and objectives, the selection 
of subject matter 


) » the selection of Procedure, the planning of activi- 
ties, and the Planning of evaluation devices, к 


(iii) It helps the teacher in effective i 
К teaching. Teacher looks 
ahead and plans a series of such activities as will progressively 


modify children’s attitudes, habits, j 1 ны i 
Ы : , ‚ info n 
desirable directions, "maton and abilities, 1 


acher does not “dry up” or forget 
€ him ofthe tellin hrase, the apt 
quotation or the effective smile or illustration at tae fight moment 


ter the class without anxiety, ready 
con j 
Pu: Ан fidence upon a Job he understands and prepared 


(vi) 1t serves as ac 
а framework to help the 


Y to Use every bit of his skill, 


» ability... 
fine teacher! ЧУ--їп short every PPortunity to become а really 
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Principles of Lesson Planning 


Below we list some principles which may be helpful in preparing 
a lesson-plan: 

(1) The teacher should prepare a careful but flexible plan. He 
should be so secure in the plan that he should be free to change it 
as the developing lesson and the needs of the childern require. The 
plan is to be used as a guide rather than as a rule of thumb to be 
followed blindly. The teacher should have the courage to deviate 
from it when the needs of his children demand. 


(2) The teacher must have mastery of and adequate training іп 
the topic from which the subject matter has been selected for a 
certain lesson. А 

(3) The teacher must keep abreast with new methods and 
techniques of teaching history. 

(4) The teacher must know his pupils thoroughly and organise 
the materials in а pychological rather than merely a logical fashion. 
He must understand his pupils’ traits and interests 10 order to know 
how to provide for them. 


(5) The teacher must ensure active pupil participation. 


'(6) Since monotony is а drawback, so work during 4 lesson 
Should be varied, particularly with young pupils. This variety of 
work may be marked on different occasions or at different stages of 


the lesson in the same period, by pupils’ writing, watching, doing 
or listening to some person. 


Steps in Lesson Planning . 
For teaching history effectively, the teacher has to proceed in a 
Systematic тз For this purpose, some steps (although there 
сап be no rigidity about them) have to be followed. Let us now 
discuss those steps which шау help in preparing а lesson plan in 
istory. 
Formulation of Educational Objectives (Aims) 


As the teacher sits at his desk planning a lesson, he should ask 


himself these questions: 


(i) Is this lesson primarily on 
nowledge? or is it a combination, 0 


(ii) If he can getjus! 
across today, what should it b 
When. they leave the classroon 
teaching target for today?" asis $ 
thy: 


e of attitudes, skills, concepts, or 
f two or more of these? 


stone idea or attitude or skill or concept 
e? What does he want them to know 
om? "What is the ‘bull’s-eye’ of the 
o well said by Leonard Kenwor- 


1. Leonard S. Kenworthy, Guide to Sacial Studies Teaching, p. 176. 


Y 
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iii j ims? Are these aims 
What are one or two other major aims? a 
ар for this class or far beyond their level of comprehension? 
Or possibly behind them? 


(iv) Are these aims specific? › 


їйс аї і determined 
He should remember that the specific aims will be _ 
in their relationship to general aims. He should think out the state 


Selection and Organisation of Content 
Now he should ask himself: 


(i) What type of content should he select to enable him to 
achieve the intended objectives? 


the lesson meaningful and interesting to the pupils? How 
can he arrange the relevant facts in 
them with the life of the students? 


(іі) How much time will be spent in discussion, revision, ron 
tical work or in disciplinary interruptions, This will enable 
him to arrange rate of exposition accordingly. 

(іу) How can he start th: 

E throughout the lesson? 


(у) How сап he reach t 
fast students? 


is lesson? Can he use this motivation 


he slow students? How can he reach the 


(vi) What materials or aid 


5 can he use best? Are these suitable 
for all the Students? 


(vii) How can he summarise the lesson? 
(viii) What homework should he give? 


Motivation of Preparation 


The word motivation is ys 


l. M 


ed in two different Ways: 
. Motivatión as а 5 
motivation Includes all that 


road a 
we know about learning. It is something 


2: Motivation asa 
Sense, motivation mea 


means of gettin 
lesson “ой the ground” 


ns Ways of getti 
SO to say 


8 a lesson underway: In п 
ng a lesson started, getting 
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He can motivate the pupils for the new lesson: 


. (а) By the use of objects: Costumes, coins, sculpture pieces, 
pictures, etc., may be used to start a topic. р 


b (b) By opening with a startling statement or question: At the 
eginning of the lesson, the teacher makes the statement—The Sepoy 
Revolt of 1857 was the First War of Indian Independence. The rest 
of the period can be spent in discussing why this statement is true. 


З (9) By using sociodrama: Тһе teacher announces that he wants 
olunteers for poisitions in the court of Aurangzeb. Some pupils 
ond volunteer to play the role of Aurangzeb, some others may play 
wes Tole of Shivaji. In this way, pupils may be motivated for dis- 
nen on Mughal-Mahratta relations during the time of Aurang- 


can be selected or asked to volun- 
m fighters. They can then be asked 
ontributed in the struggle 


Ме Ina similar way, individuals 
to r to represent the great freedo 
ier we brief statements on how they c 1 
is ndian independence. For this type of lesson, an assignment to 
arn dramatisation should be given to one of the pupils in advance. 
hroughout the lesson, these roles should be maintained. 


s the class starts, the teacher 
have been made which have 


brought to light some human skeletons of Harappan age at а 
Lothal,etc. What is 


Dumber of places like Chandigarh, Ropar, 
oe idea aout the extent of Harappan civilisation? The rest of 
le period can tl en be spent in discussing the det 


ivilisation. 


(e) By usin j film: 
: sing a filmstrip оғ JUN 
filmstrips and films available which c 
Udents. The sources of filmstrips and 


Ppendix II. 

(f) By using the chalkboard: Аї the start of the period or 
before the Жаа. һауе entered the room, the teacher draws а 
Pyramid оп the board. Then he suggests that in some way, this 
represents the Indian people at the time of ve “eee ДЕ ЕПА His 
© quit Indi i t of the period, the class is 

a. During the res ; AE 
Chart with the dme of the leaders, the Prime Minien Lord 
I Ountbatten, and other leaders. A discussion can i 4 eld on how 
Ndians took over the reins of government 10 their hands. 

A i | Not all the lessons need to have a 
Startling à of - > лар N an come from intrinsic interest 
Housed d 77 "à ways period of time. But the 
«chniques suggested above, and others, 

W teachers can arouse and maintain 1 


There are certain very good 
ап be used to motivate the 
films have been given in 
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Students’ Activity and Teachers’ Role 


ir distributi i tudent’s and 
There should be a fair distribution of time between 5 
teachers’ activities. The teacher can keep his pupils active by frequent 


: A > саб 
traffic. As far аѕ ossible, the pupils Should be active participan 
ii the learning A From time to time, it is helpful to keep a 


6) То see how many questions are coming from pupils, 


(i) То see who is taking too much Part in class discussion and 
who is not taking enough part. 


(іі) To see if there isany section or group of students that the 
teacher is neglecting, 


Recapitulation and Assignments 


Assignment from the topics covered, is essential for the consoli- 
dation of knowledge. Let the Pupils do so 


of answers to Some question (objective 


ence. Again, а brief outline f the lesson оц ht t re precise 
and concrete to them ght to be more p 


- Hence the tea chalk- 
board Summary of most of the he Т оша make m 


uld be brief. Precise, neat and system- 
atic and should Cover the whole | It is diff cher 
to develop it offhand in the cla. elt n ашы o 


id a lt 15 always best to think out the 
chal H : 
for: refed summary before hand and Put it down in the lesson note 


in de for ard sum Шеп{агу cases, should be 
Pupils for guid ы ; 15 Only a frame of reference for the 
mary should ooh an fheie Studies, T ough the chalkboard sum- 
and sub-poj n rr the whole lesson—it Should be made in points 

Points. ]f there аге Proper headg for the points and sub- 


mary, save in very ele 
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Points, they can become self-evident even without the help of com- 
plete sentences. 
Chalkboard work can include sketches, outlines, diagrams, maps, 
graphs, pictures, time lines and directions. 
_Chalkboard summary, as far as possible, should be developed 
with the help of pupils along with the lesson. 


Evaluating a Lesson 

After а lesson is completed; it is advisable to evaluate it. The 
teacher can do it by asking these questions and filling in the 
columns to the right with comments. 


Question Yes No Comments 


Was the motivation effective? 


2. Could I maintain this motiva- 
tion throughout the lesson? 


3. Were the aims clear to the 
pupils? 

4. Did I have the right number 
of aims? 

5. Were my questions effective 
and well-distributed? 


6. Were there questions from the 
class during the period? 

%. Was my command and mas- 
tery over the subject sound to 
enable me to change the plan 
where necessary? 

8. Did use some effective audio- 
Visual aids? 

9. Was I able to involve the 
slower and quieter students 

10. Was I able to satisfy and, 
challenge the superior students? 

ll. [fldid not know something 
did I call on the class for help 
or promise to look it up? 

12 DidI try to repeat or review, 


Or use facts from time to tino 
to drive the facts home to t 


Pupils? 
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13. Was there enough pupil 
participation? 


14. Did 1 include a homework 
assignment? 


Essential Preliminary Information 


А lesson plan should always contain the following preliminary 
information: 


Roll No. of the Pupil Teacher... 
Class... 

Average age of the pupils... 
Subject... x 

Unit... 

Sub-unit or Topic... 

Duration of the lesson... 
Date... 


This information should also be given on the top left-hand 
corner of the chalkboard in the classroom. It will facilitate matters 
for the supervisor or the examiner who is to criticise, judge and 
evaluate the lesson while it is being given to the pupils. 


Now we shall give some sample lesson plans for the guidance of 
teachers. 


Some Lesson Plans Lesson Plan 1 


The Unit —The Changing World Class V 

Topic —Story of Scripts 

Objectives 

Understanding г Throughout the history human beings have tried 
0 communicate thej і i their 
оне, ir feelings and ideas to 
2. Development of scripts ; ts in 
this direction Pts is one of the attemp 

Knowledge 


l. The pupil i igin 
and Ж: s will be able to know the orig! 


Pment of scripts of different countries 
m Mesopotamia, Egypt, China and Indus valley 


2. The Pupils will know about the invention of tbe 


first Script a ibuti 
nd first alphabet and the contributio” 
of the countries in this direction. 
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3. The pupils will know the material used їп the 
beginning for writing. d 
4. The students will also know about the scholars 
who helped in deciphering these scripts which is 
a tough job. 

Skills The pupils will be able to develop the skill, draw 
the pictures of the scripts of different countries and 
understand their meanings. 

Interests The pupils will develop interests in how symbols 
and pictures were used in the early stages to ex- 
press ideas. 


Material aids- 1. Map of the world showing Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
China, Indus valley. 


2. A chart showing scripts of different countries. 


Teaching proce-Story method will be followed. The teacher will 

dure try to maintain the interest and hold the attention 
of the pupils with interesting narrative and small 
questions. Scripts will be compared with the scripts 
of Hindi, Punjabi, English, etc. The map and chart 
will be used at appropriate places. 

Previous knowl- The pupils are familiar with the scripts of their 

edge mother tongue and English and know the impor- 


tance of script in a language. 


Introduction To test the previous knowledge of the students and 
to arouse the curiosity of the pupils for the recep- 
tionof the new lesson, the teacher will ask the 
following questions: 

1. Children, when you want to communicate a 
message to your friend, how do you do it? (Say it 
or write it). 
2. When you want to communicate in writing, 
what language do you use? (Hindi, Punjabi or 
English) 
3. What is that medium called through which a 
language is written? (script i 
4. What do you mean by script’ 

5. Which country of the world invented the first 

c d 


script in the worl 


When the pupils are not able to give a proper answer, the teacher 
will announce the aim. 
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Announcement of the Aim: Which was the first script of the world? 
Where did it start? Which country invented the first script? What 
materials were used for writing? This is a very interesting story of 
man’s history. Script is a very essential medium of writing. Today, 
we shall know the story of script—how man took the help of pic- 
tures and symbols to express his ideas and share his feelings with 
his companions and used different mediums according 10 
convenience. 


Presentation: Students on this map of the world, notice this shaded 
area between the rivers—this is Mesopotamia—which means the 
land between the rivers. Its southernmost region was, in ancient 
days, called Sumer and was the heart of Mesopotamia. The first 
writing of the Mesopotamians was in the form of pictograms— 
signs,- symbols and pictures which denoted objects. Later, they 
found difficulty in expressing ideas with the help of a purely picto- 
graphic script—the Sumerians solved this difficulty by using certain 
pictures or signs to represent certain ideas—for example, the weight 


or volume of a thing. These symbols stood for ideas, names and 
words. 


Sumerians further developed their system of writing by making 
the script phonetic, that is, making the symbols represent syllables 
and sounds of a word. These symbols could then be combined in 
innumerable ways to represent objects, ideas and sounds. 


“Тһе Sumerians were the first people to evolve a proper system of 
writing. Their system is called cuneiform or wedge-shaped. They 
wrote with a sharp stylus made of reed on the smooth surface 0 
clay tablets. The three-sided sharp reed when, stamped into clay; 
made a wedge-shaped mark. The system came to be know as cune! 
from the Latin word cuneus, which means а wedge. A clay 
tablet when baked became a page of a book. А large number О 
such tablets have been excavated. Most of these tablets are business 
documents, letters, deeds of sale, contracts, royal inscriptions ап 


religious texts. The script was deciphe inson, 
who with his newl pt was deciphered by Henry Rawlins 


] y acquired knowledge rets 0 
Mesopotamian civilisation. Rr pes 


What is meant by Cuneiform Script? 

What are the special features of this script? 

Who deciphered this Script? 

What material was used by Sumerians for writing? 

Pupils, just have a look at 
the 


П Nile b. 
Egyptians too hav 


EE OX Әла 


е the map—locate Egypt on the тар. 
oe б делі Civilisation опе long ago. Th 
= ntributed towards the development of script- 
is said, the Egypti i iti 
the Sumerians before "3000 erhaps learnt the idea of writing from 


В.С. but their writing is not а сору of 
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cuneiform. The Egyptian script is known as hieroglyphic which 
means sacred writing. It consisted of 24 sigas, each of which stood 
for a single consonant. Vowels were used much later. Later about 
500 symbols were used to represent various essential ideas. It is said 
the Egyptians wanted to keepa systematic record of the activities of 
administration. That is why they felt the need of a script for 
writing. 


The Egyptians wrote with reed pens on the leaves of a plant 
called papyrus. They also prepared ink with the help of gum and 
ajal’. 


To Egyptians belongs the credit of giving the first alphabet to: 
the world, and also paper, ink and the reed pen. 


Just as we see there are 26 letters in the English script, 35 in 
Punjabi, 45 in Hindi—in Egyptian script, there are 24 letters. 


The Egyptain script was first deciphered by the French scholars. 


1. What need was felt by the Egyptians for developing a script? 
Name the script used by the Egyptians. 

2. What are the special features of the hieroglyphic script? 

3. What material was used by the Egyptians for writing? 

4. Who deciphered the Egyptian script? 


Children, locate China on the map of the world. This country 
also made its contribution to the story of scripts. It is generally 
believed that the Chinese script was originally derived from the 
umerians, It started asa pictographic script—a picture stood for 
а word. Later, it was developed as an ideographic script in which 
a sign represented an idea. These were about 40,000. 

Writi idered an.art in China. Same techniques were 
used iE HER. tie country. There were 3,000 words which they 
Used. Of these 400 words have been deciphered. 

The Chinese- used brush and ink for writing on bamboo or 
Silk, 


Children, there are Ce 
Script, 


rtain special features of the Chinese 


iti f accountancy 
The S i invented writing for the purpose o 
and developed it for the use in the temple and the warehouse. 


Umerians were practical people with few literary interests. 


iti i ble from 
For i on the contrary, writing was inseparab'e 
Works eee he used a brush and silk (or bamboo) instead 


9f a stylus and a clay tablet. 


Another remarkable point about the Chinese script is the absence 
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of any change since the earliest times. The ideographs underwent 
much simplification in Egypt and Sumer, but no such simplification 
took place inChina. Even today, a Chinese educated person has to 
know about twenty thousand ideas and their representation. 


1. What are the special features of Chinese script?. 
What material was used by the Chinese for writing? 


3. What are the differences in the scripts of Sumerians, Egypti- 
ans and Chinese. 


Students, we have been able to know something about the scripts 
of Mesopotamia, Egypt and China through the efforts of great 
archaeologists and scholars. Nearer home, we have not been able to 
get information about the scripts used in the Indus valley. So far as 
the evidence goes, the Harappan script disappeared and left no direct 
descendants. The fierce Aryan warriors, who overthrew the Harappan 
civilisation, are not likely to have been writers and Kshatriyas, 
although they produced poets and philosophers, their works are 
more likely to have been transmitted for many centuries. It is only 
in the later Vedic period that a stable civilisation led to the found- 
ing of great cities іп which literary studies were pursued. But no 
written documents of that age have survived and whenat last, 
writing is in evidence, the Script bears no relation whatsoever 10 
that of Harappa. Try to locate Indus valley on the map. The Harappa 
and Mohenjo Daro civilisations extended from Baluchistan to south 
Gujarat. Harappa was discovered in 1925. Since then many attem- 
pts have been made to decipher the seals unearthed from the buried 
cities. The seals found in Lothal provide a clue that these labels 
Were affixed on packages of goods which were stocked or examine 


in the warehouse of that port city—thus the main use of the seals 
was commercial. 


Neither the language. nor the script of the writings on the 2,000 


seals from Indus si is said, there igns 19 
T 5 were 390 signs 

‘the Indus script—but of these 40 are basic. During the later 

Harappa period, they were reduced to 20. Itis possible Harappans 


might have disci Iphabetic system. 


andis Harappan $сгїрї had advanced 

О а large extent 

or aie even beyond the syllabic stage. It gradual y 
t 


1 attempts have been 
logist to read t 


1; 


How Many signs are there in the Indus script? 
2. 


Who is attemping to Tead this script recently? 
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Recapitulation or Evaluation 
The students will be required to complete the following: 


1. 


7, 
8. 


The script of Mesopotamia is called............... because it 
WAS ч-т 

The Egyptian script is called............ which means............ 
The Chinese script was... which means 
ыы — and................... which means........................ 


Sumerians ивей........................ 
Egyptians used..................--.--- and wrote. on... eee 


Chinese used 


The first alphabet of the world was invented Бу............... 
The tse of ink was first made Бу.................... 


Chalkboard Summary 


The chalkboard summary will be prepared with the help of 
Pupils. The summary will contain the following: 


Д, 


Mesopotamia—cuneiform script—used three-sided stylus for 
writing on clay tablets—a sort of page of a book business 
documents, letters, deeds of sale, contracts, royal inscrip- 
tions and religious texts. 

ipt—24 signs used as consonants— 


Egypt—hieroglyphic scr 
вур ieroglyp d. Wrote on papyrus leaf with reed 


first alphabet of the wor 
pen. 


China—pictographic and ideographic script —wrote on silk 
or bamboo slips with a brush and ink. Script—changed 


very little. 
Indus valley—390 signs—40 basic—reduced to 20. ~ Script 


advanced beyond ideographic stage, even syllabic stage— 
had vowels equal in number to consonants. S.R. Rao trying 


to read the script. 
LESSON 2 


Class: VI 

Unit: Mauryan Empire 

Topic: Life under the Mauryas. 

Aids: (1) А map of India showing the extent of Mauryan 


шу 
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(2) A picture of Sanchi Stupa. 
(3) A time frieze of Mauryan Age. 
Aims 


General aim—To lay stress on the following points: 


(i) The establishment of a vast and powerful empire under the 
Mauryas carried with it a number of beneficent factors 19 
terms of social welfare. 


(ii) The imperialistic idea implied economic progress and pros- 
perity by the circumstance of a strong central rule and 
unification of large areas under the administration. 


(iii) The new empire idea showed itself a success in the matter of 
promoting the cultural life of the people. 


(iv) For the first time there was a successful attempt at evolving 
a common language for the whole of India. 


Specific aim: To familiarise the pupils with the social, economic 
and religious life of people under the Mauryas—325-184 B.C. 


Introduction or Motivation: To motivate the pupils for the new 
lesson, the teacher can ask the following questions: 


(1) Who was the founder of the Mauryan Empire? 
(2) What is his greatest contribution to Indian History? 


(3) What was the impact of political unification on the 
life of the people during this period? 


Announcement of aim: Today, we shall study how the establish- 
ment ofa vast and powerful empire under the Mauryas resulte 
in economic progress and prosperity and cultural advancement. 


Presentation; The new information will be imparted with thé 
active cooperation of the pupils. A variety of sources will be use 


‚ as far as possible. Various activities wi enlisting 
ike teret of (lie ill be undertaken for 


upils. Ch i joped 
along with the raid р alkboard summary will be develoP 


Content or Matter 


Method 
Section 1 " duce 
Social condition: The teacher сап intra ting 
(a) The caste system—society divid- the lesson by presen m 


A ; Е 
ed into four Varnas and тй кече, indica 

" castes (lower down in the scale) (0 "people "never 
б) PE HUNC of Brahmanism ; 
amily life—joint family system 


"People never 
wine except 1n 
fices." 
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—position of women. Women 
scholars. 

(c) Slavery a recognised institu- 
tion. 

(d) Food—use of 
wheat and milk. 

(е) Education—religious іп chara- 
cter. The агі оѓ writing—the 
Brahmi script. 

(f) Peacock—the national bird. 
Daily life of the people. 
People of cities. General pros- 
perity—people fond of chariot 
rides and costly dresses and 
ornaments. Services of actors, 
dancers, musicians and magi- 
cians and  bards much in 
demand. 


rice, barley, 


Section II 


_ Economic Condition : Economic 
life controlled by the state—it orga- 
nised agriculture, industry and the 
trade of {the country. Village—the 
unit of agricultural life, agriculturist 
classes—peasant, proprietors and 
landless labourers—village relief 
works and village service looked 
after rural welfare—sources 0 

revenue—land, water cess, forestry. 
State monopoly in industries, min- 
ing industry nationalised. Manu- 
facture of salt-licenses to traders 


Profits fixed—government traded 
also in gold, pearls, corals, dia- 
monds, etc. 


State had a monopoly on omna- 
ment industry, building of boats 
and ships—scope for private enter- 
prise allowed. State control 0 
Prices, weights and measures. 


Trade taxed—import and export 
duties—maintenance of trade routes 
in state—sea-borne foreign trade 
encouraged. 
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Gi) “They have по suits, по 
litigation about pledges 
of deposits. They do 
not require seals or wit- ._ 
nesses. They generally 
leave their houses and 
property unguarded.” 

(iii) “Their robes are worked 
in gold and ornamented 
with precious stones. 
They wear also flowered 
garments made of the 
finest muslin. ~ ~ 

(iv) “Truth and virtue they 
"hold in high esteem.” 
In the light of the above 
the class can discuss 


the most significant 
features of Mauryan 
society. 


The class can be asked to 
identify the points of 
similarity in the present 
economic policy of our 
country and that of the 


Mauryas. 
A discussion ОП the life in 


the villages 10 Mauryan 
times now willbe arranged. 


What were the sources of 
revenue in Mauryan times? | 


What was the condition of 
business during this time? 


E 
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Right of coinage vested in 
State. 


Section III 


Architecture and — Art—Pillars, What do you know n 
stupasand rock caves formed an the Progress of art Жі 
important part of architectural architecture during 

work. Stupas of Sanchi—practice period? 

of engraving on stone. 


Persian influence on architec- What influence | was чш 
ture, Stone dressing and polishing a distinct on architecture du 
unique feature—great patronage to ing this time? ' 
art by the Mauryas. 


, Section IV 

Language: One common ianguage 
forthe whole empire attempted— 
Asokan inscriptions іп Вај; 
this promoted cultural unity. 


Recapitulation or Evaluation: 


thenes presenting the report of the 
_ Greeks 


(1) Dramatise the role a Megas 
Indian people to an audience 
(2) Identify points of simi 
of the people in cities and villag 
Home Assignment: (1) The Pupils may be asked to write а shor 
essay on the social and cultural life of the people during t 
Mauryan age. 


larity and difference between the life 
es in Mauryan times and now. 


(2) The pupils may be asked to draw an outline map of naig 
and indicate the extent of Mauryan kingdom along with Ив impo 
tant towns, 


Chalkboard Work 


4 si 
Pillars, stupas, and rock-cut cave 
Te. 
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4. Language: One common language Pali. 


Suggested References for Teachers 

1. Chandragupta Maurya and His Times, by Radha Kumund 
Mukerjee, pp. 183-225. 
The Age of Imperial Unity: Vol. ML Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan. 


кюю 


рр. 542-610. 

3. Ан Inscriptions, Radha Govind Basak (Rock Edict УІ, 
p. 35). 

4. Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian by 
M.C. Crindle. 

5. Asoka and the Decline of Mauryas by Romila Thapar 
pp. 55-93. 

LESSON PLAN 3 
Class—VII 


Unit —Sultanate of Delhi. 
Topic— Reformation and Bhakti Movement. 


Aids—(1) Maps of India showing different states during the 
period—fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


(2) Time frieze of the Bhakti Movement. 


(3) Sources such as couplets from the teachings 
saints. E 
(4) A chart of the techniques of various Bhakti saints. 


of the Bhakti 


Aims 


General— To lay stress on the following points: 


(1) The impact of a vigorous religion like Islam on Hinduism in 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


(2) Bhakti Movement was universal in character, and appeal. 

(3) Even in a period of. political disintegration, Bhakti Move- 
ment released unifying forces 1n society and asserted human 
equality and brotherhood. 

(4) Bhakti Movement gave new orientation to the concept of 
worship— devotion to God rather than ritualism and formal- 
ism. 


(S) Bhakti Movement constit 
development of a national c 


utes a significant landmark in the 
ulture. 
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(6) To reach the masses, the Bhakti saints preached in the вар. 
age of the people. This contributed to the growth О 
modern Indian languages and literature of various regions. 


Specific aim: To familiarise the pupils with Reformation and 
Bhakti Movement. 


Introduction: The teacher can introduce the lesson by asking the 
pupils the following questions: 


(i) Who were the Sufis? 


(Expected answer сап be—Sufis are people who believe in 
the renunciation of the world and its Pleasures; people who 
take to ascetic way of life for realising God.) 


(ii) Who were these mystics and preachers in the thirteenth cen- 
tury of whom they have read? 


(Expected answer—Muinuddin Chisti and Nizammuddin 
Auliya), 

(iii) What were their m 
troduce the subjec 
in the history of 


ain teachings? The teacher can also in- 
t with the following quotation—‘‘Seldom 
mankind has the spectacle been witnessed 
of two civilisations so vast and so strongly developed, yet 80 


radically dissimilar as the Mohammedans and the Hindus, 
meeting and mingling together.” 


(Cambridge History of India ІП, p. 518) 


А Announcement of aim: Today, we shall study about the Reforma- 
tion and Bhakti Movement and see the impact of this movement ОП 
Indian Society and religious thought. 


! s е 
А B with the lesson with the activ 
cooperation of the pupils. 


Content or Matter 


Method 
Section I 


1. Condition of Indian Society and — What do you know about 
religion—caste system—its rigi- the condition of India? 
dity. Formalism and ritualism Society and religion during 
in religion. fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 

turies? 

2. Rise of Bhakti Movement— Teacher can use sources such 
emphasis on devotion rather аз couplets from the teach" 

than on Tituals—Monotheism— ings of the Bhakti saints 19 
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Ramanuja—Not yet а social 


movement. 


Sectional Revision: (1) Wh 
rise of Bhakti Movement? (2) N 


rise? 
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bring home the points to the 
pupils, e.g., “Вго(һег, from 
where the two masters of 
the universe came!" 


“Tell me, who has invented 
the names of the Allah, Ram, 
Krishna, Hari, Kabir and 
Hazrat. All ornaments of 
gold are made ofa unique 
substance." 


"Ram and Khuda are one 
and the same.” "Those who 
talk of high and low are 
drowned. They have peris- 
hed...There is one earth and 
only one potter, one is the 
creator of all; all the differ- 
ent forms are fashioned by 


one wheel.” 
(Chaitanya) 


“о Mullah,’ why do you call 


upon the God so loudly. Is 
the God deaf and dumb? 


Look into your own heart 
and you will find him there." 
(Kabir) 


“Remember 
Actions determine caste 


Man exalts ог lowers by his 
own acts, 

By devotion to the sacred 
name 

Release from the wheel of 
birth and death is obtained. 
Do-not worry about distinc- 
tion of caste, 

Realise that this light is in 


all, there is no caste on the 
other side.” (Nanak) 


at were the causes responsible for the 
ame the saints who helped in its 
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Section II 
Influence of Islamic ideas of hu- How did Islam influence the 
man brotherhood and equality— reformation? 


one God. Sufis—their ideas. Per- 
sonal relations of love and devotion 
with God. Influence of Sufis on 
Indian society and religious thou- 
ght. 


Growth of Bhakti Movement asa How did Bhakti Movement 
social movement. Contributions of gtow into a social move- 
the saints: Ramanand, Kabir, ment? The teacher will com- 
Chaitanya, Nanak, Bhakti saints of раге it with contemporary 
Maharashtra, Kashmir, etc. Nam- reformation in Europe and 
deva, Tuka Ram, Vallabhacharya— Buddhism in India. 

opposed caste system—opposed 

formalism and ritualism in reli- 

gion—opposed dogmatism of both 

Hinduism and Islam, 


Assertion of equality of all reli- 

gions, human equality and brother- 

hood. Drawing of followers from 2 
all castes and religions, 


Sectional Revision: (1) Name the saints who were helpful in 
making Bhakti Movement a social movement. (2) What were the 
main features of this movement? 


Section ІП 


Impact on Indian society—Dissolu- What do you know about 
tion of differences and antagonism the impact of Bhakti Move- 
on the basis of caste, creed and ment on Indian society? 
religion. 

Evolution of common cultural 
values, 

Laying the foundations of a demo- 
cratic form of living. 


A significant heritage of ia’ 
national culture, ишан 


Recapitulation or Evaluatio, Ыг 
y n: The w ay 
evaluated by some of the following Ат зр 


| 
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(1) Questions 


(a) Explain how Bhakti Movement delivered a new social mess- 
age of the worth of every human being. 


(b) “Ву their message, these saints revolutionised the Indian 
society in a peaceful, invisible way." Elucidate. 
(2) Discussions 
Discussions may be organised on: 
(a) Common characteristics of the Bhakti Movement. 
(b) The Bhakti Movement and the growth of new society. 


(3) Assignments 

Matching or alternative response assignment. 

Teachings of different Bhakti saints, may be given. 

Home Assignment: Collect the saying or couplets of different 
Bhakti leaders. 


Chalkboard Work 
(i) Indian Society and religion—caste system—in its rigidity, 
Formalism and ritualism in religion. 


(ii) Rise of Bhakti Movement—Emphasis on devotion rather 
than on rituals, monotheism, not yet a social movement. 


(iii) Influence of Islam: 
(a) Islamic ideas of human brotherhood and equality—one 


God. 


(b) Sufis—their ideas— personal relations of love and devo- 
tion with God. 

(c) Influence of Sufis on Indian society and religious 
thought. 


iv hakti Movement as à social movement—contri- 
Ж ewe the saints: Ramanand, Kabir, Chaitanya, Nanak, 


Bhakti saints of Maharashtra, Kashmir etc. Namdeva, Tuka 
Ram, Vallabhacharya, etc. Y 


(a) Opposed caste system 
(b) Opposed formalism and ritualism in religion. 

(c) Opposed dogmatism of both Hinduism and Islam. 
П religions, human equality 


(d) Assertion of equality of a 
and brotherhood. 
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(v) Impact on Indian society. 


(a) Dissolution of differences and antagonism on the basis 
of caste, creed and religion. 


(b) Evolution of common cultural values—laying the 
foundations of a democratic form of living. 


(c) Growth of modern Indian languages and literature. 


(d) Growth of regional cultures— significant contribution 
to India’s national culture. 


Suggested References 


1. Yusuf Hussain, Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, Chap- 
` ter on Islam and the Cult of Bhakti, pp. 1-31. 


2. К.5. Lal, Twilight of the Sultanate, Chapter on the Age of 
Socio-Religious Reformers, pp. 291-315, 


Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture 


4. К.М. Ashraf, Life and Conditions of the People of Hindu- 
Stan, pp. 55-82. 


5. Е.С. 


Mojumdar and Others, An Advanced History of India, 
рр. 400-407, 


Lesson. Plan—4 
Class—VII 
Unit—Mughal Empire 


Topic—How far was Aur: 
Mughal Empire? 


Time—40 minutes. 


Objectives 


angzeb responsible for the downfall of the 


Knowledge—To impart informatio i 
n regarding the causes of the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire ; ' d 
bution in Particular” Pire in general and Aurangzeb’s cont 
Understanding—(1) To develo i 
› Ор understandin upils 
that the downfall of big empires is not caused by a. p- is historical 
event, but can be attributed to Several causes, е 
(2) The causes w i i i 
set-up developed by the Маз бсрет and lay іп the administrative 


(3) Aurangzeb was res i 
he reversed the Policies of his рге the. на енін 
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Attitudes—To develo i iti 

d p among the students the attitudes to crit. 

examine the controversial issues. оу 

Teaching Aids—A map of India showing the extent of the Mughal 

mpire. 

Р f evious Knowledge— The pupils are familiar with the general causes 

of the downfall of the Mughal Empire. 

a сна In order to test the previous knowledge of the pupils, 

е teacher will.ask the following questions: 
(1) How did the absence of a definite law of succession affect 
the Mughal Empire? 
(1t led to frequent wars for the throne). 

(2) How did the Mansafdari system affect (һе Mughal Empirc? 
(-t made soldiers more loyal towards their immediate officers 
than towards the emperor.) 

(3) How did the negligence of the Mugha 
Mughal Empire? 

(It affected the securi 


1 army affect the 


ty of the Empire and enabled the East 
India Company to gain a foothold in the coastal areas.) 

(4) How far was the frontier policy of the Mughals responsible 
for the downfall of the Mughal Empire? 
(The weak and ineffective frontier policy of the Mughals 
encouraged foreign invasions of India and thus weakened 
the empire.) 


(5) How far was Aurangzeb responsi 
the Mughal Empire? 
(The pupils will not be able to answer this question satisfac- 
torily. At this the teacher will announce the aim.) 


Announcement of Aim 


ble for the downfall of 


You know that a number of causes were responsible for the 
downfall of such a big empire. Ап empire which was at the peak 
of its glory during the period of Akbar, which continued fairly well 
during the period of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, declined during the 
period of Aurangzeb. It is understood that the policies of Aurangzeb 
Were, to a great extent, responsible for the decline. Let us study 
this problem objectively. Was Aurangzeb really responsible for the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire? 


Matter 


Aurangzeb, during his time revers- 
ed some of the policies being 
followed, since the time of Akbar. 


Method 


The teacher will tell that 
Aurangzeb's religious, raj- 
put and Deccan policies 
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His religious, Rajput and Deccan 
Policies were different—that is 
perhaps the reason some historians 
hold Aurangzeb responsible for the 
downfall of the Mughal Empire. 

While Aurangzeb’s religious 
policy was, to some extent, respon- 
sible for the downfall, a thorough 
analysis of the situation shows 
that this cannot be the main cause 
of thé downfall. It is believed that 
in his religious policy, Aurangzeb 
Was actuated more by political 
than religious considerations. Poli- 
tical considerations sometimes led 
him to undertake anti-Hindu meas- 
ures, but the same considerations 
led him to appoint many Rajput 
princes also on Posts of responsibi- 
lity and importance. Even the 
reimposition of Jezia was due to 
economic reasons for he needed 
large funds . of money for his 
political wars. Similarly, if he 
demolished a number of temples, 
he gave grants to others. Thus, the 
main causes of the downfall of the 
Mughal empire may be sought 
elsewhere rather than in the reli- 
Blous policy of Aurangzeb. 


Sectional Revision 
1, 
2; 
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were different from his 
predecessors. Evidently 
these are considered to be 
the major causes responsi- 
ble for the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire. It is a con- 
troversial issue, which needs 
to be analysed objectively 
and impartially. 

The students will be 
asked to collect the opinions 
of different historians on this 
controversial issue. 


Why did Aurangzeb impose Jezia upon the Hindus? 


Y is Aurangzeb’s religious Policy considered to be res- 
1 


ible for the downfall of the Mughal! Empire? 


Matter 


N 
Rajput Polic 


Method 


The teacher will show the 
Rajput States on the тар 
and make the pupils realis, 
the importance of thes 
States. " 
The teacher will expose the 
different views. Why on 
angzeb’s Rajput Policy сас 
beheld responsible for ра 
downfall of Mughal Empire 
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exceptions—with the Mughal em- 
Perors continued for long. It in- 
арыт or decreased іп extent with 
Dr policy of individual emperors. 
гак during the middle of his reign, 

urangzeb definitely alienated 
their sympathy. This adversely 
affected the fortunes of the Empire 
and led to its downfall 


A There is another view regarding 
urangzeb's Rajput policy. It is 
said that in his Rajput policy, 
Aurangzeb was led more by politi- 
cal than religious considerations. 
He had clearly recognised the 
value of Rajput help in strengthen- 
inghis empire. That is why he 
appointed many Rajput Rajas to 
igh posts in the army and 
entrusted them | with important 
Military duties. The appointment 
of Maharaja Jaswant Singh, Cham- 
Pat Bundela, Rai Singh Rathor, 
Raja Ram Singh Kachhwaha еїс., 
to important assignments amply 
Prove this contention. Thus, it 
cannot be infered that it wad 
Aurangzeb’s Rajput Policy which 
was solely responsible for the 
downfall of Mughal Empire. 


Sectional Revision 


1. What were the political consider: 


angzeb's Rajput policy? 
Matter 


Now, the question ari 
eccan policy O 
What extent was it respons, 
the downfall of the 
Empire?,It is said that Aurangzeb 
remained inthe Deccan for quarter 
of a century and away 


he administration Was ; 
the treasury was considerably drai 


ned, and thousands of soldiers were 
sactificed. All these, they 52), were 
responsible for the downfall © 
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ations at the back of Aur- 


Method 


The teacher will impress 
upon the pupils the impor- 
tance of Deccan for the 
Mughal Empire. 


Why did. Aurangzeb 
come into conflict. with the 
Marathas? 
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Mughal Empire. Now, if this 
aspect is examined objectively and 
impartially, we shall understand 
that Aurangzeb’s involvement in 
Deccan was necessary. Aurangzeb 
had very shrewdly judged the 
potentiality of the Marathas as the 
possible rivals to the supremacy of 
the Deccan. He 
had also anticipated the possibility 
joining with the 
two Shia Kingdoms in the Deccan 


5 become a source of 
danger to the Empire. 


The view 
Deccan Policy 
the future of the 


also only partially correct, 
true that Aurangzeb’s absence 


that 


Sectional Revision 


1. Why can’t ? 
for the downfall of the aeb з Пессац 


ugha] Empire 
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Why did Aurangzeb соп- 
Sider it necessary to continue 
wars in the Deccan for such 
a long time? 


To what extent can he 
hold Aurangzeb's Deccan 
Policy responsible for the 
downfall of the Mughal 
Empire? 


; Policy be held responsible 
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Recapitulation 


21. To what extent is it true that Aurangzeb’s Deccan policy 
Tuined the Mughal Empire? 


2. How far is it correct to say that Aurangzeb’s Rajput policy 
was responsible for the ‘downfall of the Mughal Empire? 


3. What would have been the fate of the Mughal Empire if 
Auragzeb had not succeeded Shah Jahan? 
Chalkboard Work 


Aurangzeb’s responsibility for the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire—His Religious Policy--His Rajput Policy—His Deccan 
Policy. Different points of view. 

Suggested Activity 


.. A debate can be arranged оп the topic—Aurangzeb was respon- 
sible for the downfall of the Mughal Empire. 


Lesson Plan—5 
Class—IX-X 
Unit—Revolutionary and Nationalist Movements 


Topic—American War of Independence 
Time— To be covered in 2 periods of 40 minutes duration 


Objectives 


Knowledge—To develop among the 
following major ideas: 


pupils an understanding of the 


1. Each nation has its own characteristics. 
2. To enable the pupilsito know the causes of the American 


War of Independence. 9} 
Шагі ils with great personalities such as 
3. To familiarise the pupi p E M ры А етер 


Benjamin Franklin ап ) 
significant role in the war of American Independence. 


upils to know far-reaching consequences of 
қ Lig eura n of Independence for America, England 


and her Empire and France. 


Skills 
1. To enable the pupils to develop the skill of— 
erica and locating important 


i map of Am n 
e esee with the American War of Indepen- 


dence, 


¥ 
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(b) placing events on time line, 


(c) collecting Pictures, cuttings and stamps for an album. 
Attitudes 


l. To enable the pupils to develop critical thinking about poli- 
tical, social and economic events. 


2. To enable the Pupils to develop internationa! understaading. 
3. To develop in children the sense of appreciation for the 
Work of George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 
Aids: 1. A map of America showing the 
the American War of Indepndence. 
2. The time line of the American W 
depicting important events of th 
dence. " 


places connected with 


аг of Independence. Pictures 
€ American War of Indepen- 


3. The time line of the independence 
individual independent countries, 


Previous Knowledge: The Pupils already know how and when 
the colonies were established in America and how the colonies were 
being exploited for the benefit of the mother country, 


Introductory—The lesson will be introduced by asking the following 
questions: 


1 


days celebrated by the 


How Were the American Colonies established’ 
2. When were these colonies established? 
3. Who became the human raw 
4 


What were the factors responsible for rousing political con- 
Sclousness among the colonists? 


5. What are the genera] effects of political consciousness among 
the People? 

(The pupils will naturally point out that political consci- 
Ousness makes the People refuse to accept exploitation at 
the hands of the rulers, Which leads to conflict —lon£ 
drawn out war.) 


Announcement of the Aim 


material for these colonies? 


u 


oday, we Shall study how the litical i among 
the colonists led to the Amen Political consciousness 4 
$ merica ltima 
tely the colonies became free, War of Independence and u 
Presentation 


With thi i А і н 
» Will be imparted Cooperation of the Pupils, the new knowledge 
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Matter 


During the 18th century, the colo- 
nial policy of England in economic 
Matters was the primary cause of 
resentment in the American colo- 
nies. England adopted a. policy of 
squeezing and. deriving maximum 
benefits from the colonies іп 
America. They desired to obtain 
gold from America and wanted to 
fully exploit these American colo- 
nies for their benefits. They star- 
ted imposing such restrictions on 
American colonies which would be 
more beneficial to them than to the, 
colonies. 


A number of causes were res- 
ponsible for the American Revolu- 
tion. 


Political causes—-In 1745, out 
of a population of nearly three 
million, 40 per cent were of non- 
English stock mainly from Ireland, 
South Germany and France. To 
many Americans, England had 
been an arbitrary and unkind mo- 
ther, to a great number she had 
never been a. mother. The British 
Government imposed оп them the 
laws which were unjust, oppres- 
sive and detrimental to their inter- 
ests. 


The warning of Edmund Burke 
was 'Magnanimity in politics 15 
not seldom the truest wisdom; and 
a great Empire and little minds go 


ill together.’ 


This warning was not heeded. 
Locke's philosophy of natural 1ight 
and the democratic ideal of the 
levellers, “the meanest тап in 

. England had the right to share In 
the election of his rulers" became 
the political testament of the rebel 


colonists. 
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Method 


The teacher will explain the 
cause of the American War 
of Independence under 
various heads as political, 
economic, disappearance of 
foreign danger, revolution 
in the thinking of people. 
etc. 


What was the composi- 
tion of. the Americans? 


What warning was given 
by Edmund Burke? 


What was the philosophy 
of Locke? 
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Economic causes—Of the many 
forces that led to the colonial 
revolt against England, economic 
factors were the most important. 
The commercial oligarchy which 
controlled England wished to 
eXploit the colonies economically. 
According to the mercantilistic 
views prevailing іп Europe, a 
colony should primarily be a source 
of economic wealth to its mother 
country. In accordance with this 
view, the colonies were subjected 
to Navigation Act which required 
trade between England and 
to be conducted 


се, tobacco and 
fürs could be sold only in England. 


Sy were forced to і 
goods from England, 


Disappearance of оге? 
Seven Y, 


DOW stand 
nO British pro- 


Colonies 10 Share burden of war— 


even Үе, Cost 

heavily and she became канаа 
indebted, ngland. | ked i 
Colonies t bear their Share of 
urden, Venue Passed b 
the Parliament in 1764 Taised the 
Uties о; Баг, wine, Coffee, silk 
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What economic causes 
were responsible for Ameri- 
can Revolution? 


What steps were taken РУ 
the. British to compenso e 
for the heavy losses in 
Seven Years War? 
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and linen. Stamp Act, 1765, 
passed by English Parliament, re- 
quired all legal documents in the 
colonies to bear a small revenue 
Stamp. 


Both these Acts were resented 
by colonists оп economic ап 
constitutional grounds. - These 
Acts furnished the seedling for 
the Colonists’ idea of “Мо taxa- 
tion without representation.” In 
protest against these Acts, busi- 
ness halted lawyers, bankers and 
newspaper-men refused to use the 
revenue stamps. 


Henry, the famous Virginia 
orator, exclaimed — "Caesar had 
his Brutus, Charles I his Crom- 
welland George III may profit 
by their example. 1f this is trea- 
son, make the most of it." 


Revolution of thought in Ameri- 
can colonies-—Due to heavy restric- 
tions imposed by the English mas- 
ters on the American colonies, 
there was revolution in the Ameri- 
can’s way of thinking. They began 
to think 


(1) All men are born with equal 
rights‘and equal opportuni- 
ties. 

(2) God has made all men equal 
and that the king is for the 
people’s good and not the 
people for king’s good. 

(3) No government exists to make 

the people slaves. Benjamin 

Franklin moved the idea 0 

making up à federation of all 

the seven British colonies. 


heme of framing 
f America. Не 
le—either "joi 

Though this 


He evolved a 5С. 
the United States o 
advised the реор 
together Or die." 
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Why was the stamp Act 
resented by the Colonists? 


How did the revolution in 
the thinking of the people 
lead to the American Revolu- 


tion? 
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federation did not come into exist- 
ence immediately, it had far-reach- 
ing effects and produced a terrible 
impact on the American minds. 


ыз 
Thomas Раїпе—ап English liber- How did Thomas Feines 
ty lover, did much {о arouse ‘Commonsense проно 
Political consciousness in the the American Revolution 
colonists. In his pamphlet ‘Com- 
monsense’ he declared that the Sun 
пеуег shone on а cause of Breater 
Worth than that of American Inde- 
pendence. Не maintained that 
European wars would weaken 


America so long as 
with Britain remained and, 


the connectior 


fore, declared “It is time to рагі,” 


Sectional Revision 


1. 


Events 


ls Massachusetts 
Assembly at Mass 


What were the economic causes of the American War of 
Independence? 


Name the great personalities who Contributed to the revolu- 
tion in America? 


What were the Political causes of the American War of 
Independence? 


Pant Was the title of the Pamphlet written by Thomas 


Ow did it inspire People of America? 


Matter Method 


Assembly—The The teacher will explain thé 


i was event leading to the declara- 
Oppos t i 5 
ous duties, hi етуй i: 


the slogan « a рту Taised 


tion of Independence. МаР 


i will b ecessary- 
Tepresentation »» Eu vithout hoi 
threatened to sto ET ruby 

Ports, Pall Brit P 
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An Act was passed to levy 
duties on glass, tea and paper 
imported by American colonies. 
In 1769, Parliament withdrew all 
duties except the nominal duty on 
tea, just to maintain England's 
right to tax the colonies. 


Boston Tea Party—The colonists 
were stubborn and ‘unbending. 
In 1773, a cargo of tea іп 
Boston harbour, was flung into 
thesea. Thisevent is known as 
the Boston Tea Party. The British 
Government retaliated by closing 
the port of Boston and bringing the 
colony under direct British control. 


2. The Philadelphia Congress—The 
colonists reacted promptly. 
continental congress was summon- 
ed in Philadelphia. Fifty-six 
delegates from 12 colonies (Geor- 
gia did not participate) met on 5th 
September 1774 and adopted reso- 
lutions оп non-importation, non- 
exportation and non-consumption. 
But the British responded by send- 
ing troops on 18th April, 1775, 
under Gage to confiscate colonial 
military stores at Concord. The war 
of independence was under way. 


3. Again, the representative coun- 
cil met in A.D. 1775, under the 
presidentship of John Hawk and 
decided to face systematically the 
British Army and appointed George 
Washington, a Counsellor and an 
estate owner of Virginia as the 
Commander of the Army. Іш the 
meantime, news reached America 
that England was preparing fiercely 
to capture America. Thus, the 
colonists lost all patience—it appea- 
red inevitable to them to cut 0 

all relations with England. 


4. Declaration of Independence 
—The second continental congress 
met on 4th July, 1776. It adopted 
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the Declaration of Independence 
asserting their right to be an 
independent and free State. 


The Declaration of Independence 
4th July, 1776. 


"We, the elected representatives 
of the colonies of America, gathe- 
red here in this Council—hold these 
truths to be self-evident; that all 
men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their creator with 
certain rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and Pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these, Bovern- 
ments аге instituted among men, 
deriving their first powers from the 
Consent of the governed; that when- 
ever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter 
it or abolish it and to institute a 
new government laying its founda- 
tion on such Principles and organi- 
sing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to 
affect their safety and happiness.” 


In the early Stages 
Ч not go well with 
5. They were defeated 
and Germantown, 
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The teacher will read this 
important Declaration and 
explain the significant por- 
tions, Cyclostyled copies of 
the Declaration will be dis- 
tributed among the pupils. 


The main events will be 3% 
plained with the help o 
map. Time Line will be use 
to explain the march 0 
€vents in sequence. 
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The war which dragged on for 
seven years finally came to ап en 
with the surrender of British troops 
and the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783. By this treaty, 
British recognised American inde- 
pendence of its 13 former colonies 
and sovereignty over the area 
bounded on the north by Canada, 
in the west by the Mississippi and 
on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the east by west of Florida. 


Sectional Revision 


]. What are the events which le 


Independence? 


2. What are the significant points of the Declarati 


pendence of 4th July, 1776? 


Who led the American forces? 
When was the independence of the America 


ted? 


Matter 


Significance of the American Revolution 


1. American Revolution inspired 
many revolutionaries in Fra- 
nce and revolutions in Europe 
later in the 19th century. It 
encouraged Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies in Central 
and South America to rebel 
and join their independence. 


2. United States of America was 
born—It was to be a Federal 
Rebublic. 

Causes of the Success of the Colon- 
ists 

t а powerful 
on whose Empire 


the colonists. 
sons could be given: 
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d to the Declaration of 


on of Inde- 


n colonies accep- 
Method 


What was the significance 
of the American War of 


Iudependence? 


The teacher will ask the 
students to tell the possible 
causes of the success of colo- 
nists and defeat of the 
British. When necessary the 
teacher will supplement. The 
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Secti, 
12 


England fought the colonists 
against heavy odds. Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden formed an 
armed neutrality oup 
against England for declaring 
war on Holland. They were 
еуеп threatening hostilities, 


England was faced with the 
Prospect of a rebellion in 
Ireland, 

The British 
fight the colonists, but also 


Europe and India, 


th Century means of 
transatlantic transportation, 

Many English Statesmen like 
dmund Burke, Charles Fox 
and William Pitt had no 


War With the colonists, 
onal- Revision 


What were the causes for the 

failure of the British? 
Matter 

American War of Indepen- 


ence was fought between 
A.D, to A.D, 1783 


India was under British Con- 
trol since ap 1757, 


rst colo An ema 
n meri 
established in A.D. 1607. "n 
The People 
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countries will be shown on 
the map of the world. 


А а 
Success of the Americans ап 


Method 


The teacher will ask ш 
Pupils the similarities Жы 
Contrasts between America 
ar of Independence a 
Indian War of Independen 
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ving independence earlier and 

within a short period. In 

India, there were the Mugh- 

als, Marathas and the Raj- 

puts. There were plenty of 

differences among them due 

to caste, creed, blood, langu- 

age, etc. People were mostly 
illiterate. So, the Britishers ia 
continued ruling over India 

till 1947. 


There was economic exploita- 
tion in both the colonies. 


American process of achie- 
ving independence was Very 
fast— based on the principle of 
atooth for a tooth and an 
eye for an eye. India adopted 
à policy of non-violence and 
non-cooperation apd won 
freedom without shedding 
blood. 


Sectional Revision 


Compare and contrast the American war 0 


f Independence and 


the Indian War of Independence. 


Recapitulation 
1. 


5. 


Home Assignment 


1 


onial policy of England to 


Narrate two incidents of the col 
check the economic 


show that the Britishers wanted to 
development of colonies. 
How did the writings of Ed 
to political consciousness am 
“No taxation without represen 
How did this principle contr! 
tion? 

Fill the dates of the Declara 
and Acceptance of Independ 
the time line. 

What is the significance of thi 
world? 


mund Burke aad Locke contribute 
ong the Americans? 

ntation.” What does it imply? 
bute to American Revolu- 


tion of American Independence 
ence of American colonies on 


s war in the history of the 


the American War of Independence 


d contrast 
Compare f Independence. 


and the Indian War о 
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Arrange the following events on time line— 


Stamp Act 

Seven Years’ War 

Boston Tea Party 

Declaration of Independence 
Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 


Make a thorough Study of the the American Declaration of 
Independence and write on what ideas does it resemble 


those of (a) Bill of Rights (b) the Preamble to the Indian 
Constitution. 


Additional Activities 


1. 


Arrange a debate on the following topic: 


f the colonists of America were Tepresented in the British 


I 
Parliament, the American Revolution would not have taken 
place. 


2. Arrange a tableau on the following topics: 
(а) Boston Tea Party 
(b) Declaration of American Independence on 4th July, 
Suggested Reading Р 
1. J. Canning, Hundred Great Events that Changed the World 
5. СҢ. Van Tyne, Causes of the War of American Indepen- 
3. John Richard Alden, The American Revolution 
4. Franklin Ascher, American History, 
5. Louis Cottschalk and Donal Lach Europe and the Modern 
Summary 
1. Careful lesson Planning is the fo 
und: - 
ing from the first day of Student ti hing d a p "y 
the month of the retirement years. c dia 
2. Proper advance plannin Will k 
petent waste mure tha the ete ether on the trac 
Orget a vital Point. not “dry up” or 
3. Тһе teacher should 


have adequate т j 
matter as well as ili i P ury of the subject 
on totam familiar with the methodology of im- 
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4. 
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The following аге the steps in lesson-planning: 


(1) Formulation of educational objectives 
(2) Selection and organisation of content 
(3) Motivation or preparation 
(4) Recapitulation 
(5) Evaluation 

Evaluation 


Why is it necessary to plan a lesson? What principles should 
we take into consideration for planning а lesson? What are 
the necessary steps in lesson-planning? 

In the light of suggestions given in this chapter prepare 
lesson plans on the following topics: 


(1) The Chinese Civilization. 

(2) Imperialism. 

(3) The U.N.O. 

(4) The French Revolution. 

(5) Growth of the National Movement in India. 


Collateral Reading 


The Effective Teaching of History, NeW 


‚КР 
Chaudhry Educational Research and Train- 


Delhi: National Council of 


ing, 1975. 
Chaudhry, К.Р., Preparation of Lesson Notes. 


Kenworthy, Leonard S., Guide to Social Studies Teaching, 
nia: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 1962. 


Califor: 

Mursell, J.L., Successful Teaching, New York: Mcgraw Hill, 
1946. 

Richey, R.W.» Planning for Teaching, New York: Mcgraw 
Hill, 1952. 


Struck, Theodore, Creative Teaching, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1956. 
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List of Books on History for Teachers 


Ancient fndian History 


1. 


2; 


- Carr, Stephen, Archaeolo 


- Ghosal, H.R., An Outline History 


- Goel, P.L., The Imp. 


- Havell, E.B., History о, 


- Kosambi, D.D., Mytha 


- Nehru, J., The Di. 


Aggarwal, O.P., The Copper Bronze Age in India, New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1971. 


Basham, A.L., The Wonder That Was India, London: Sig- 
wick and Jackson. 


. Bhattacharjee, Arun, History of Ancient India, New Delhi: 


Sterling Publishers, 1982, 


gical and Monumental Remains of 
Delhi, Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1967, 


of the Indian бық 
Delhi: Publications, Division, Ministry оғ Information ап 
Broadcasting, Government of India, 1961. 


erial Guptas, Varanasi: Vidyalaya Praka- 
shan, 1974 


of the Aryan Rule іп India from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Akbar, 


- Hussain, А 


bid K., Indian Culture, В : Asia Publishing 
House, 1963. ^ Bombay: Asia 


. Kher, N.N., Agrarian ап, 


d Fiscal Economy in the Mauryan 
and Post Mauryan Age. xh 


- Kosambi, D.O., Culture and 


pelli Civilization о Ancient India: Ап 
Historical Outline, Delhi: Vikas Publication. 


P Reality: Studies in the Formation 


п 
of Indian Culture, Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1962. 


- Mukerjee, Radha Kama 


l A Hist Indi. ivilization, 
Bombay: Hind Kitab Lea, 1956, ^ 9f. Indian Civi 


Scovery о 


Indi а ignet 
Press, 1946, of India, Calcutta: The Sign 
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16. 


. Thaper, 


Pareti, Lingi, History of Mankind, Culture and Scientific 
es Vol. II, London: George Allen and) Unwin, 


. Pearce, F.G., Ап Outline History of Civilization, Bombay: 


Oxford University Press, 1965. 


. Piggot, S., Pre-historical India 10 1000 B.C., London: Cas- 


sell, 1962. 


. Podoner, S.K., (Ed), Nehru on World History, London: The 


Bodley Head, 1961. 


. Rawlinson, H.G., (Ed), A Concise History of the Indian Peo- 


ple, Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1965. 


. Roy, S., The Story of Indian Archaeology 1784-1947, New 


Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India 1961. 


. Sastri, K.A.N., 4 History of South India, Bombay: Oxford 


University Press, 1966. 


. Sen, Umapada, The Rigvedic Era, Calcutta: Sumitra Sen, 


1974. 


. Sewell, A., Forgotten Empire, Delhi: Publications Division, 


Ministry of Information and Broadcasting Government of 
India, New Delhi. 


. Sharma, R.S., Light on Early Indian Society and Economy, | 


Bombay: Manaktalas. 


R., Ashoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, London: 
Oxford University, 1961. 


Medieval Indian History 


27. 


28. 


29. 


. Chopra, 
. Habib, Irfan, Agrarian Sys 


. Habib-Mohamma 


Ali Athar, М., Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb, Delhi: 
Asia Publishing House, 1966. 


Ashraf, K.M., Life and Conditions of the People of Hindus- 
tan, Delhi: Munshiram Manohar Lal, 1971. 

Chandra, Satish, Parties and Politics at the Court of Later 
Mughals, Delhi: People’s Publishing House. 

P.N., Society and Culture During the Mughal Age, 
Agra: Shiv Lal Aggarwal and Co. 

tem of Mughal India, Bombay: 


Asia Publishing House. 
d, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, Delhi: S. 


Chand & Co. 
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i Sardesai, G.S., New Histor 
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- Hasan Nurul, S., Т, houghts on Agrarian Relations in Mughal 


India, Delhi: People's Publishing House. 


‚ Husain, Y., Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, Bombay: 


Asia Publishing House, 1954, 


- Ishwari Parsad, Short History of Muslim Rule in India, 


Allahabad: The Indian Press Ltd., 1965, 


- Mehta J.L., Advanced Study in the History of Medieval India 


(1000-1526)-New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1980. 


+ Mehta J.L., Advanced Study in the History of Medieval India, 


(1526-1707) New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1981. 


- Moreland, W.H., The Agrarian System of Muslims in India, 


Allahabad: Centtal Book Depot 


Y of the Marathas., Bombay: 
Phoenix Publications, 1946, 


- Sarkar, J.N., Fall of the Mu 


&hal Empire, Calcutta: M.C. 
and Sons Ltd. Sarkar, 1949, 


. Sarkar, J.N., Mug, 


hal Administration, Calcutta: M.C. Sarkar 
and Sons Ltd., 1952. 


- Sarkar, 


J.N., Short History of Aurangzeb, Calcutta: M.C. 
Sarkar and Sons Ltd., 1962, 


- Sharma, S, 


R., Religious Policy of the Mughals, Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House. 


1 Tripathi, R.P., 


Rise and Ға of the Mughal Empire, Allaha- 
bad: Central Book Depot. 


Tripathi, R.P., Some Aspects of the Mughal Admin istration, 
Allahabad: Cè У Eal Admini 


ntral Book Depot, 1955, 


Modern History 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Balahushevich V.V., et al., A Contem or, ist India, 
Delhi: People's Publishing House. porary History of 


Chhabra, G.S., Advanced Study in th 7 Moaern 
India (1707-1813), New Delhi: 4 ance a, 


Sterling Publishers, 1981. 
Chhabra, G.S., Advanced Study in the History of Modern 
India (1813-1919), New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, я 
Chhabra G.S., Advanced Study in 

0- 


Т the Hist Modern 
India (192 1947), New Delhi: Sterling Publisher” 199 
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50. 


51. 


52, 
53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66, 


67. 


68. 


Desai, A.R., Social Background of Indian Nationalism, Bom- 
bay: Popular Prakashan. 

Edwards, Michael, History of India, Bombay : Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1961. 

Furneaux, Rupert, Massacre at Amritsar, 1963. 


Garret. G.T., Legacy of India, London : Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 

Gordon Leonard, 4., Bengal : The Nationalist Movement, 
1876-1940, Delhi : Manohar Book Service, 1974. 

Gupta, A.K., Nizami, Z.A. and Nagraj, M.N., Makers of 
Modern India, Bombay. 

India—A Tourist’s Paradise, New Delhi: Sterling Pubiishers,' 
1983. ( 
Jha, M., Role of Central Legislature in the Freedom Struggle, 
Bombay : Thompson Press Ltd. 

Krishnamurti, Y.G,. Independent India and a New World 
Order, 1943. И 

Orme, Robert, Historical Fragments of the Mughal Empire, 
New Delhi : Associated Publishing House. 

Pandit, H.N., Fragments of History, New Delhi : Sterling 
Publishers 1982 
Singhal, O.P., 


1972. 

Sarkar, Sumit, Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, Delhi; 
People’s Publishing Houge, 1973. 

Sarkaar, Susobhan, Bengal Renaissance and Other Essays, 
Delhi: People’s Publishing House, 1971. 

Seven, New Delhi: Publications 


India and World Civilization, quol. London : 


Sen, S.N., Eighteen Fifty- 
Division. 

Sen, Surendra Nath, The 
Bombay : Orient Longmans. 


Singh, G.N. Landmarks іп Indian Constitutional and Nati- 


onal Development, New Delhi : Atma Ram and Sons, 1963. 


A History of India Vol. IL, London: 


Military System of Marathas, 


Spear, Percival, 
Penguin. 


Chand, Tara, 4 
Vols., New Delhi: 


History of the Freedom Movement in India, 4 
Publications Division, 1961. 
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69. Thompson, Е. and Garret, G.T., Rise and Fulfilment of 
British Rule in India, Allahabad: Central Book Depot, 1958. 


70. Tripathi, A., Chandra, В. and De, Barun, Freedom Struggle, 
New Delhi. 


71. Watson, Francis, 4 Concise History of India, London: 
Thames and Hudian, 1974, 


72. Zakaria, R., Rise of Muslims in Indian Politics, Bombay: 
Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd, 


Аррепдіх 2 


Sources of Films and Filmstrips 


Films and filmstrips are available on loan from several agencies 
and organisations. Some of the addresses are listed below. The 
conditions laid down by these film libraries for borrowing films and 
filmstrips vary. Generally, the financial commitment in borrowing 
films from these agencies amounts to only the postal charges of re- 
turning the films by registered post. It will be advisable if the his- 
tory teacher writes to these agencies, finds out the conditions and 
keeps himself posted with the latest catalogue of films. 


. Film Libraries attached to the offices of D.P.I in each State. 
Department of Teaching Aids, NCERT, New Delhi. 

Films Unit, Sapru House, Barakhamba Road, New Delhi. 

. Children's Film Society, Haryana, Chandigarh. 


Communications Media Centre, U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, Pandara Road Flats, New Delhi-11. 


6. National Film Board of Canada, Office of the High Commis- 
sioner of Canada, Canada House Annexe, 13 Golf Links, 
New Delhi. 


7. Films Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, 24, Pedder Road, Bombay. 


veers 


Appendix 3 


LIST OF FILMS ON HISTORY 


Title of the film B/W 


Version Duration Call Source 
or No. 
Col. if any 

Page from History B/W Hindi Пт 41 A.V.L. 
Page from History, A Do Н/Е Пт 9547 C.F.L. 
Cave Temples in India Pt. py, H 10m 4 ANL 
Cave Temples in India P. П ро Do 10m 50 Do 
Seven Pagodas (Mahabali- ро Do Пт 51 Do 
puram) 
Magnificent Memory Do Do 10m 63 Do 
Cave Temples of India Do Do Пт 726.143 C.F.L. 
Series, Buddhists 
Jain Temples in India Do Do 16m 726.143 Do 
Hill Temples of Gujarat Do Do 13m 726.143 Do 
Immortal Stupa Do Do 13m 571.0954 Do 
Giadels of Chivalry (forts ро Do Іт 176 АУ 
of Rajasthan) 1 
Сізде of Chivalry (forts р, Do 14m 95442 СЕТ. 
of Rajasthan) 
Capital Story Do Do 14m 954.56 Do 
Dilli-ki-Kahani Do Do 65m 137 AVE 
Yatree (Visit to Ajanta Do Do 
and Ellora caves) у Ba sem 9% 
Malwa Do Do Пт 95446 CFL 
Thousand Years of Gujarat Do Do 20m 95446 Do 
Rajgir Do Do 16m 915.412 Do 
Indus Valley Civilization Do H Мт 954 Го 
Indus Valley Civilization Do н 14m 154 AVL 
Hund 
Archacolosg s of Do Do 15m 571.0954 Do 
Mughal Glory Col D D 

d o 19 176 Do 
The Mughals A b 


Do E/H 22m 95402 Do 


APPENDIX 3 


SE ишсе Ана ЕЕ 


Title of the film 


The Mughals 
A Day in Mughal Times 


Rajput Glory (ancient 
monuments of Rajasthan) 
Forgotten Empire (Vijaya- 
nagar 

Ganga ki Lahren 
Nalanda 

Romance of Indian Coins 
Romance of Indian Coins 


Indian Ocean (growth of 
the British Empire round 
the Indian Ocean) 


Six Years of Freedom 

(1947-53) 

Our Constitution, Asian 

Turkey 

Jerusalem—The Holy City 

Ancient Mesopotamia, 
European 

Rise and Fall of Nazi 

Germany 


A Roman Episode, 
(English history-Roman 
period) 

English History: Norman 
Conquest to the Fifteenth 
Century 

English History—Tudor 
Period 

English History—Earliest 
Times to 1066 

Stuart Britain 

Unquiet Land (Civil war 
in England 

Georgian Background 


Victorian Holiday 
Reformation 


B/W Version Duration Call ` 
of no 
Col. if any 
Col. H 22m 90 
Do E/H 14m 954.02 
B/W Do Пт 954.04 
Do Do Пт 954.8 
B/W H 16m 954 
Do Do 10m 378 
Do Do Пт 737.4 
ро Ро 11m 172 
Col Eng. 22m 942 
B/W E/H 13m 954 
Do Do 13m 954 
Do Eng. 19m 956.1 
Do Do 10m 956.94 
Col. Do ит 935 
B/W Do 22m 1 
Col. Do 1бт 938 
B/W Do Пт 942.2 
По Do Пт 942,05 
Ро Do Пт 942.01 
Col. Do 10m 942.06 
B/W Do 33m 942.06 
Do Silent 10m 942.07 
sub- 
titles 
in Eng. 
Do Eng. 6m 940.23 
Do Do 14m 940.23 
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Source 


Do 
Do 
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TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Title of the film B/W 
or 
Col. 
Meaning of the Industrial Do 
Revolution 


English History: Absolutism Do 
and ‘Civil War 


English History: 19th B/W 
Century Reforms 


English History: Restoration Do 
and Glorious Revolution. 


French Revolution— Do 
American 

The New World Do 

The True Freedom Do 

A Nation Sets Its Course Do 

Coast to Coast Do 

A Home Divided Do 

A Nation Rises . Do 

Colonial Expansion Do 

Hindu America Do 
African 

Ancient Egypt Do 
General 

Man and His Culture Do 

World History: An Overview Do 

Pre-historic Times (world Do 

before man) 

Pre-historic Times (world Do 

efore man) А 


Story of Pre-historic Man Do 
Evolution and Race of Man Do 
Ancient World Inheritance Do 
The Renaissance Do 


Version 


Duration Call Source 
No. 
if any 

Пт 944.04 Го 
Пт 942 По 
14m 942 C.F.L 
11т 942 Го 
16m 94404 Do 
30m — 0.8.1.5. 
3бт . = . Do 
30m — Do 
30m — Do 
30m — Do 
30m = Do 
lim 970 C.F.L. 
Пт 9701 Do 
10m 932 Do 
16m 901.9 Do 
Пт 900 Do 
Пт 14 A.V.L. 
Пт 571.0954 C.F.L. 
Пт 171 A.V.L. 
19m 177 Do 
10m 930 C.F.L. 
Пт 940.21 Do 


Appendix 4 


LIST OF FILMS ON GREAT MEN 


Title of the film 


Source 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
The Story of Dr. Karve, 
Dr. Wisweswaraiya 
Gandhiji 


His Memory We Cherish 
(Gandhiji) 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Lokmanya Tilak 
Lokmanya Tilak 


Our Prime Minister (Shri 
J.L. Nehru) 


And So to Sleep (Life of 
Pt. J.L. Nehru) 


Netaji Subhash Chandra 
Bose 


Vinoba Bhave: The Man 
P.C. Roy (Acharya) 


Life and Message of Swami 
Vivekananda 


Roidas (Hindi) 
Gautama, the Buddha 


The Childhood of Maxim 
Gorky 


Isaac Newton 
Isaac Newton 
Galileo 


B/W Version Duration Call 
or no. 
Col. if any 
B/W | Ры. 22m 108-117 A.V.L. 
Do Hindi 22m 125 Do 
Do Do 60m 920 C.F.L. 
Do Do 21m 9233 ро 
Do Do 19m 920 Do 
Do Do 90m 923 Do 
Do Do 5m 923 Do 
Do Eng. 19m 923 Do 
Do Hindi 22m 15799 ЖУЛ, 
Do Do 22m 77 Do ! 
Бо Do 20m 923 C.F.L. 
Do Do 22m 723 Do 
Do Do 35m 9232 Do 
Do Do 150m = Do 
Do Do 10m 923.2 По 
Do Do 19m 9254 Do 
Do Do 74m 922.94 Do 
Бо Do 23m 922 Do 
Do Eng. 90m — Do 
Do Russian 110m 9291 Do 
with sub- 
titles in 
Eng. 
Го Епр. 10m 52112 Do 
Do Do 13m 925 Do 
Do Do 14m 925 Do 


388 TEACHING OF HISTORY 
Title of the film ^ : BIW Version Duration Cal Source 
or 


по. 
Со! if апу 
Washington Irving Do Do 17m 927 Do 
George Washington Do Do 22m 970.22 Do 
Abraham Lincoln (a back- Do E/H 15m - 0.8.1.8, 
ground study) 

- The Force of Lincoln B/w Eng. 22m - 0.5.1.8. 
In Search of Lincoln Col. E/H 19m — Do 
Benjamin Franklin B/w Eng. 20m - Бо 
Woodrow Wilson Do Do 27m — Do 
Theodore Roosevelt Do Do 20m - Бо 
Crusaders for Human Rights— Do Do 7m — Do 
Eleanor Roosevelt 

j Emme Belle Sweet (bio. Do Do 15m — Do 

 Braphy of a teacher) 

John Glenn Story (life of Col. Do 30m - Бо 
е astronaut) 

Man of Progress—the De Do Do 15m — Do 

Forest Story (life of 

originator of electronies) 

Story of Thomas Alva Do Do 33m - Do 

Edison а Й 

Towards Tomorrow (Ralph B/w Do 30m = Do 

Bunche 

Vorkers Гог Peace (sto Do Do 21 — Do 

f the Nobe] Prize for y ы 


eace) 


Appendix 5 
FILMSTRIP—HISTORY 


- у 2 


8. No. Title of the filmstrip Col/B&W Price Name of the producer/ 
distributor 

1. The Story of Bapu B/W Rs 15/ Producer: ALMERYN 

Studio, Bombay. 
Distributor: Christian 
Association for Radio 
and AV Service, fabal- 
pur. 

2. Hawai: The Island State — Rs 220/- Producer, EBF, USA. 
fora Distributor: Photo- 
set of phone Pvt. Ltd. 7, Saki 
film- Vihar Road, Bombay. 
strips 

3. Cities of Europe — Rs 386/- -do- 
fora 
set of 
film 
strips. 

4. The Age of Exploration  — Rs 331/- -do- 
fora 
set of 7 
film- 
strips 

5. The Pre-historic Life — Rs 331/- -do- 

6. Тһе Rise of Civilisation — -do- -do- 

7. Ancient Rome — Rs 276/- -Чо- 

8. Medieval Europe - Rs 220/- -Чо- 

Е tain Cook — Rs 27.50 Producer : Common 
ps "Captain соо Ground, London. 
Distributoy: NEIE, 
Bombay 
10. Christopher Columbus — -do- -do- 
i w Rs 27.50 Producer -: Common 
1l. Pasteur and Microbes Bj Ground, London. 
Distributor: NEIE, 
Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay 
-do- -do- 


12. 


Florence Nightingale 


+ Educational kit for the propa 


- Albums of slides showing architecture, 


Appendix 6 


Sources of Museum Material 


- National Museum, Janpath, Delhi—Plaster Casts 


2. Calcutta Museum, Calcutta —Plaster Casts 

3. Archaeological Survey of India, —Photographs 
Delhi 

. Lalit Kala Academy, —Photographs 

22, Bahawalpur House, Delhi and Paintings 

5. Faculty of Music and Fine Arts, —Album of Slides 
University of Delhi, Delhi 7 

A List of Exhibits 

1. Indus Valley—Plaster Cast 20 pieces showing the seals, toys 
etc. 

2. Art through the Ages. 

9; Paintings—Mughal Paintings, Rajasthan Paintings, Kangra 


Valley Paintings, Famous modern artists. 


gation of fine arts and culture. 


\ { 5 Sculpture, pain- 
tings, dancing, music, Puppetry etc, 


Appendix 7 
List of Some Illustrated Books for Teachers and Pupils 


. Lands and People, New York: Grolier Society. 

. New Age, Encyclopaedia, Singapore: Mcgraw Hill for Eastern 
Publishers (S) Ltd. 

. Children's Illustrated Encyclopaedia, London: Odhams Press 
Ltd. 

. History of the World, London: Hamlyn Publishing Group 
Ltd. 

. Children’s Picture Atlas in Colour, Hamlyn Publishing Group 
Ltd. 

. Children’s Illustrated Encyclopaedia of General Knowledge, 
London: Odhams Press Ltd. 

. Wide Wonderful World, New York: Lothrop, Lee and She- 
pard Co. Inc. 

. Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. 


1. 


Appendix 8 
List of Historical Atlases 


Kini and Rao, Oxford Pictorial Atlas of Indian History, 
Madras: Oxford University Press, 1973, 


% Davies, Collins, An Historical Atlas of the Peninsula, Madras: 


Oxford Uni versity Press, 


3. Herrabin, J.F., Atlas of Africa, 1961, 


4. Kingsbury, Robert C., Atlas of Middle Eastern Affairs, 1964. 
5. Gilbert, Martin, Recent History Atlas 1870 го the Present 


ау. London: Weidenfold and Nicolson, 1967. 


6. Fullard, H. and Trehana, К.Б 


Т 


9; 


\ » Миіғҙ Historical Atlas—Me- 
сеа grd Modern (ed.), London: George Phillip and Son 


Parton, James, The American Heritage Pictorial Atlas of 
United States History, 1966, 


Golden Book Picture Atlas of the World, (Australia, Africa, 
South America, A c 


sia, Euro, е, Nort: i -V, 
New York: Golden Press, : uie America) Hook т 
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Н List of Periodicals and Magazines for Teachers 
ui 
% 1. Journal of Asian Studies. 
iat 2, Modern Asian Studies, Cambridge. 

| 3. Past and Present, London. 


LE 


4. Quarterly Review of Historical Studies. 


5. Journal of Modern History, Chicago. 
6. Indian Economic and Social History R 


eview, Delhi. 


7. Punjab: Past and Present. 
8. Indian Archives. 


9, Journal of Indian 
10. Historical Journal, Cambridge University. 


11. Indian Historical Review, LC.H.R.N. Delhi. 


History, Trivandrum. 
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ISBN 81 207 0074 2 
Jacket design: Narendra Vashisht 


EDUCATION 


Guidance and Counselling: A Manual 
B.G. Barki & B. Mukhopadhyay 
ISBN 81 207 0944 6 


The English Teacher’s Handbook 

T.C. Baruah ISBN 81 207 12129 

Fundamentals of Teaching Home Science 

Arvinda Chandra, Anupama Shah & Uma Joshi 
ISBN 81 207 11408 


Educational Planning & Management 
Premila Chandra Sekaran ISBN 81 207 16279 


Science Teaching in Schools 


R.C. Das ISBN 81 207 0040 6 
Teaching Physical Sciences in Secondary Schools 
S.K. Gupta ISBN 81 207 0068 6 
Educational and Vocational Guidance in Secondary Schools 
S.K. Kochhar ISBN 81 207 0086 4 
Guidance and Counselling in Colleges and Universities 
S.K. Kochhar ISBN 81 207 0085 6 
Methods and Techniques of Teaching 

S.K. Kochhar ISBN 81 207 0071 6 
Pivotal Issues in Indian Education 

S.K. Kochhar ISBN 81 207 0073 2 
Secondary School Administration 

S.K. Kochhar ISBN 81 207 0084 8 
The Teaching of Social Studies 

S.K. Kochhar ISBN 81 207 00767 
Introduction to Educational Technology 

Sampath, et al ISBN 81 207 0376 6 
Educational Thought and Practice 

V.R. Taneja ISBN 81 207 0102 x 
Teaching Technology for College Teachers 

Е.С. Vedanayagam 15ВМ 81 207 0829 6 
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1995, 344pp Rs. 75 
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1997,192pp ^ Rs.60 
1996,280pp ^ Rs.65 
1995,240pp _ Rs.50 
1997,492pp _ Rs.90 
1996,476рр Rs.80 
1996,372pp ^ Rs.85 
1996,352pp ^— Rs.85 
1996,476pp ^ Rs.85 
1998,360pp | Rs.85 
1998,358pp ^— Rs.75 
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